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PREFACE. 



The Treatise on Germany and the Life of Agri- 
cola have, perhaps, been edited aj9 frequently 
as any of the Latin Classics. They exhibit in 
a singularly convenient form the manner and 
genius of one of the greatest of ancient histo- 
rians; and thus at once possess a great literary 
value, and are peculiarly useful as text-books 
in our Schools and Universities. About works 
which have been so diligently studied we can 
hardly expect to say much that is original We 
have endeavoured, with the aid of recent edi- 
tions, thoroughly to elucidate the text, explaining 
the various difficulties, critical and grammatical, 
which occur to the student. Liformation which 
is now amply supplied by the dictionaries of 
biography and geography we have thought it 
vumecessaiy to furnish. 'We \iaN^ ^cya&\J^^ 
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throughout, besides the older commentators, the 
editions of Eitter and Orelli, but we are under 
special obligations to the labours of the recent 
German editors, Wex and Kritz, an obligation 
which must not be measured by the extent of 
our references to them. . 

"We have followed, but with some important 
variations, the text of Orelli. A table is given of 
the passages in which we have adopted a different 
reading. 

We frequently quote from our translation 
(published in 1868). It may be as well to ex- 
plain that in some instances we have seen reason 
to modify the renderings there given. 

A. J. C. 
W. J. B. 

London, 

January f 1869. 



NOTES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OF TACITUS. 

Little or nothing is known of the life of Tacitus 
except what he tells us himself, or what we may 
gather from the Epistles of his friend, the younger 
Pliny. His 'proiefnxymen is a matter of doubt. It is 
commonly written Gains (on the authority of Sidonius 
Apollinaris), but it is given as Publius in the best 
MS. of the Annals. The name Cornelius suggests a 
possible connection with the great patrician Gens 
which was thus designated. But there was also a 
plebeian house of the same name, and it must be 
remembered that in the time of the Empire the 
nomina gentUia had become widely diffused. With 
regard to his parentage we have at least a probable 
conjecture to guide us. The elder Pliny was, he tells 
us (iVa^. Hist viL 17), acquainted with one Cornelius 
Tacitus, who was then a Procurator in Belgic Gaul, 
and who had a son. It has been supposed that this 
Tacitus was the historian's father. The similarity of 
name, the coincidence of dates, and the probability 
that at some time of his life our author was familiar 
with the neighbourhood of North-Eastem Gaul, in- 
cline us to accept the conjecture, which is further 
supported by the fact that the circumstances of his 
career seem to imply an origin which was respectable 
rather than dignified. A Procurator was generally 
a person of Equestrian rank. About the date of his 
birth nothing can be certainly affirmed. It is indeed 
approximately fixed by several expressions used by 
the younger Pliny. That writer says (Epist vii. 20) 
that Tacitua and himself "were " iift«ii\^ ^n^^ \s^ ^s|^ 
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and rank (aetate et dignitate propemodum aeqiccUesy* 
The question is how far aequcUes must be considered 
to be modified by propemodum. We think the word 
should be taken to imply a considerable difference. 
Pliny himself says, " When I was a very young man 
{adolescentvlvs) and you were at the height of your 
fame and reputation, I earnestly desired to imitate 
you." Adolescentulua is a very vague term, but Pliny 
may be taken to define this application of it to himself 
when he tells us (Epist. v. 8) that he was in his nine- 
teenth year when he began to speak in the Forum. 
He was, as he tells us himself (Epiat vl 20), in his 
eighteenth year when the famous eruption of Vesuvius 
took place (a.d. 79), and he must therefore have been 
bom A.D. 61 or 62. We are inclined to put the 
date of the birth of Tacitus at least ten years earlier. 
In this conclusion we are supported by the passage 
which we find in the third chapter of the Life of 
Agricola. There he speaks of those who had survived 
the evil days of Domitian as coming under two 
classes, the yoimg men who had become old, the old 
*who had advanced to the very verge and end of 
existence.' He must have included himself in the 
former class. The Agricola was published before the 
death of Nerva but after the adoption of Trajan, i. e, 
in the latter part of the year 97. It may surprise us 
that Tacitus could have spoken of himself as being 
then an old man. Bat the term senior was technically 
applied at Rome (Aul. Gellius, x. 28, quoting Tubero) 
to those who had passed their forty-fifth year. And 
C. Gotta (in a speech to the people preserved to us in 
one of the fragments of Sallust) speaks of himself, he 
being then forty-eight, as an old man. If Tacitus 
I ' irasr £fty in A.D. 97, he must have \>ee>XL V>otxi k-d. 47 \ 
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if an interval of fifteen yean is thought too much 
to be borne out by Pliny's propemodwn (occurring, 
it must be remembered, in a complimentary letter, 
and from its very employment implying no incon- 
iuderable difference), we must not anyhow fix a later 
date than A.i>. 51 or 52. 

The town of Interamna (now Temi) in Umbria 
has been named as the birthplace of Tacitus. There 
is no direct prOof of the assertion, but it is known 
that this town was in the third century the seat of 
the fiunily of the Iknperor Tacitus. This prince, who 
occupied the throne for a few months after the death 
of Aurelian A.D. 275, was accustomed to claim descent 
from the historian, and honoured his memoiy by di- 
recting that ten copies of his works should be annually 
transcribed and placed in the public libraries. 

If our conjecture as to the date of his birth be 
correct, Tacitus must have attained the period of 
youth in the great year (69) which witnessed the fall 
of three Emperors. His descriptions of some of the 
scenes of that time, among which we may specify the 
entry of the Elavianist troops into Home (Hist. ui. 83), 
look like the work of an eye-witness. 

It has been suggested that Tacitus made the 
acquaintance of Agricola at some time in the three 
years (a.d. 74 — 77) during which that officer held the 
government of Aquitania. There is, it has been 
thought, a particularity about his description of 
Agricola*s administration which indicates the intimate 
acquaintance of one who either held some official 
position, or was otherwise closely connected with it.. 
This position may possibly have included something 
of the intimate relation in which Agricola himself 
at ate opening of his career had stood. \a %rai^\xsi:^s>s^ 
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Paulinus {Agr. 5). However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that at or before this time an intimate acquaint- 
ance had been formed between the two men. In 
A.D. 77 Agricola returned to Home to fulfil the duties 
of the Consulship. During his year of office he 
betrothed his daughter (bom A.D. 65) to his young 
friend. Juveni mihi, says Tacitus, JUiam deapandU. 
JuveniSf like other Latin terms denoting age, is 
elastic in its signification, but it is particularly appli- 
cable to one who was between his twenty-fifth and 
thirtieth year. The marriage was celebrated in the 
following year, the same in which Agricola assumed 
his command in Britain. 

The illustrious alliance thus formed was probably 
the means of introducing Tacitus to a career of public 
distinction. His elevation, he says {Hist. i. 1) was 
" begun by Vespasian, augmented by Titus, and still 
further advanced by Domitian." What offices he may 
have held under the first and second of these princes, 
it is impossible to determine. Agricola himself was 
Quaestor and Tribune of the People before he reached 
the Praetorship. But the Quaestors were employed in 
the Provinces. If we suppose Tacitus to have re- 
mained at Rome we may conjecture that he filled 
the office of Aedile, and as Yespasian, his first patron 
died June 23, a.d. 79, that he was appointed to it 
early in that year. His next office was probably that 
of Tribune of the People, which, as Titus died Sept. 13, 
A. D. 81, he must have held either A. D. 80 or in the 
following year. We know from his own testimony 
{Ann, XI. 11) that he was Praetor A.D. 88, in which 
year Domitian celebrated the Ludi Saeculares. In 89 
or 90 he left Home with his wife, and did not return 
til/ after the death of Agricola, 'wbick tx>ok i^I&cq 
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Angost 23, A.D. 93. (See Agr. ch. 45). It is oertain, 
however, that he was in Kome during the last period of 
Domitian's reign. The language in which at the close 
of the Agricola he describes the horrors of that time is 
full of the bitterness, and even of the self-reproach of 
one who had been compelled to witness and to sanction 
by his presence the cruelties of the tyrant. 

Domitian was assassinated Sept. 18, a.d. 95. Two 
years afterwards Tacitus was advanced to the dignity 
of the Consulship. Yerginius Bufus had died in his 
year of office, and Tacitus was appointed to succeed 
him. He also delivered a funeral oration on his pre- 
decessor. " Hie supremus," says Pliny of Rufus 
(Epist. II. 1), <' felicitati ejus cumulus accessit, laudator 
eloquentissimus.'' 

In A.D. 100 he was appointed together with Pliny, 
who was then Consul elect, to conduct the impeach- 
ment preferred by the Province of AMca against their 
late Proconsul, Marcus Priscus. Pliny, who relates 
the trial at length {Epiat. ii. 11), describes his oratory 
by the epithet o-c/ivoi?. Here the public life of Tacitus 
terminated. We hear indeed in one of Pliny s letters 
(VL 9) of his interesting himself in the candidature of 
one Julius Naso for some public office. We may ga- 
ther from the letter that he was not then living at 
Home, and, perhaps, as he was not aware that Naso 
had started under the auspices of Pliny, that he knew 
but little of what was going on in the capital. 

The date of his death is not known, but that he at 
least lived down to the end of Trajan's reign, we may 
infer from Ann, ii. 61, where he says that the Roman 
Empire " Nunc ad rubrum mare patescit," an expres- 
sion which must refer to the successes obtained by 
Tr&jan in Ma Eastern expedition (iuD. W^— WTl"^, 
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The Dialogua de OriUare, which we have no hesita- 
tion in ascribing to the pen of Tacitus, was probably 
an early work. The expression which we find in ch. 17, 
^'sextam jam felicis hujus principatus stationem qua 
Yespasianus rem publicam fovet," may not be intended 
to do more than fix the date of the imaginary conver- 
sation; but the passage indicates a more favourable 
opinion of the Emperor than he seems to have enter- 
tained in after years. (See Hist, u. 84, in. 34, &c.) 

The Agricola was published towards the close of 
A.D. 97; the Germtmy in the following year. The 
Historf/ may with probability be ascribed to some year 
between A.D. 103 and 106. Avery interesting letter of 
Pliny's {Epist IX. 27) very probably refers to it. It 
was still, we know, in course of preparation when his 
Epistles VI. 16, 20 and vii. 33 were written. The first 
and second of these describe the &,mous eruption of 
Vesuvius, and were written at the historian's request. 
The third relates some particulars as to the prosecution 
of Baebius Massa in which Pliny had taken a part 
which he was anxious to have recorded. "Auguror," 
he writes, ''historias tuas immortales futuras; quo 
magis illis (ingenue fatebor) inseri cupio." The publi- 
cation of the AnncUs must be referred, as has before 
been said, to the close of Trajan's reign. Heference is 
made in Arm. XL 11 to the History as an earlier work, 
^^ibris quibus res Domitiani imperatoris composuL" 
The two contained together thirty books, as we learn 
from S. Jerome on Zachariah, ch. xin., and related the 
events of about 70 years from the death of Augustus 
to the accession of Nerva. It ib probable that Tacitus 
found it expedient to abandon the intention, an- 
nounced in Hist. I. 1, of writing the history of the 
jiajgmofNerva And Trajan. The reoords of on extinct 
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dynasfy famished a subject * less anxious' if not ' more 
fertile.' Accordingly we find him {Ann. lu. 24) resolved, 
if his life shoidd be prolonged, to choose another theme 
in a still earlier period, the reign of Augustus. 

The letters addressed by the younger Pliny to 
Tadtus are the following : i. 6, 20 ; iv. 13 ; vi. 9, 16, 
20 ; vn. 20, 33 ; vin. 7 ; ix. 10, 14. Of these the 
one numbered ix. 10 has been ascribed, and not with- 
out probability, to Tacitus himself. In ix. 23, Pliny 
tells an interesting anecdote illustratiye of the literary 
reputal^on which Tacitus had attained. 



The style of the Ciceronian age aimed at richness 
of expression, and smoothly flowing and gracefully 
finished periods. It had been brought by Cicero to 
perhaps as high a degree of perfection as the Latin 
language permitted. The succeeding age proposed to 
itself a somewhat different aim. It wanted something 
piqucmt and stimulating. 

Hence quite a different set of literary character- 
istics. A style sententious and concise, sometimes un- 
pleasantly abrupt, with far-fetched, poetical and even 
archaic terms and expressions became fashionable. 
Scope was thus given to some of the worst extrava- 
gances of bad taste, and we find nearly all the writers 
of what is called the silver age indulging in pedantiies 
and affectations which frequently render them harsh 
and obscure. A re-action followed in favour of the 
earlier or Ciceronian style. Of this we have evident 
traces in Tacitus. He seems to have aimed at combin- 
ing some of Cicero's most conspicuous graces with the 
pointed and sententious character of the new style. 
/ Though he occasionally wants cleameaa wcA ^^'^^^^'^i 
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strains too much after effect^ lie is on the whole a fiai 
more natural and straightforward writer than most 
of his contemporaries. 

It has been usual to r^ard Cicero as the repre- 
sentative of the most perfect Latinity, and Tacitus as 
a man of genius belonging to a declining age and in- 
fected by many of its chief literary vices. This view 
ignores several important considerations and requires 
some correction. It is true that the style of Cicero> 
fi:om its general conformity to certain precise and 
definite rules, is fitted to be a model of Latinity in a 
sense in which that of Tacitus cannot be. A modem 
scholar feels instinctively that the first is much more 
suitable for imitation, but it is, we think, a great mis- 
take to claim on this ground for Cicero a distinct supe- 
riority over Tacitus. Cicero indeed was enabled by his 
great abilities and wide culture to give a richness and 
tlexibility to the- Latin language which it had not 
known before his "time, and we may venture to afi^m 
that without him there could not have been a Tacitus. 
If, however, we are to measure excellence of style by 
its capacity of adequately representing the profound and 
subtle ideas of a really great thinker, we shall see good 
reason for placing Tacitus in at least as high a rank as 
Cicero. In vividness of imagination, in insight into 
the intricacies of human character, in the breadth and 
comprehensiveness of his historical faculty, he stands 
first among Roman writers. These qualities are con- 
tinually reflected in his style. In the language of the 
time, permeated as it was with Greek ideas and 
phrases, he found an instrument ready to his hand ; 
he used it with a consummate mastery of its various 
resources, and succeeded in giving to great thoughts a 
singularly cJiai-acteristic expreasion. 



INTEODUCTION TO THE LIFE OF 

AGRICOLA. 



The Life of Agricola is the most perfect specimen we 
possess of ancient biography. It was written, we are 
told, in a spirit of filial affection to commemorate the 
virtues of a good man and the successes of a great 
general. All that was most characteristic of a Homan 
of the highest type found a place in Agricola. An 
able officer, a just and at the same time a popidar 
governor, a vigorous reformer of abuses, a conqueror 
of hitherto unknown regions, he was also a man of 
mental culture, and of singular gentleness and amia- 
bility. He had every quality which could attract the 
sympathy and admiration of his son-in-law. The 
present work was no doubt intended to be something 
more than the customary *laudatio' which was pro- 
nounced in memory of an eminent man, though its 
Btyle, resembling occasionally that of the orator rather 
than the histonaji, shows it to have been oi «ii WcL"^a:«^ 
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character. It was designed as a mrjyua. Is act, in which 
it might be felt that a record of the achievements of 
Boman arms was happily blended with an affectionate 
testimony to individual worth and distinction. For 
English readers, its purpose has been thoroughly ful- 
filled. Its bearing on one of the earliest passages of 
our history must always make it of interest fco us. 

Besides a description of the geography of Britain 
and of the general character of its inhabitants, in ac- 
cordance with the best information which Tacitus 
could procure, we have also a brief outline of the 
Boman operations in the country previous to Agricola's 
arrival. The actual subjugation of Britain and its 
formation into a province cannot be said to have been 
even attempted earlier than the reign of Claudius. It 
had indeed been twice invaded by Caesar in b.c. 55 and 
54, but Caesar, as Tacitus observes, was rather the 
discoverer than the conqueror of the island. During 
the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius and Caligula Britain 
was left to itself. In a. d. 43 an expedition was under- 
taken by the direction of the emperor Claudius under 
the command of Aulus Plautius who seems to have 
advanced as far as the northern bank of the Thames 
and with Vespasian as his legatus to have gained a 
firm footing for the Bomans. In the following year 
Claudius invaded Britain in person and defeated one 
of its most powerful tribes, the Trinobantes, who oc- 
cupied Hertford and Essex. This success was fol- 
lowed by the submission of the Begni in Sussex and 
of the Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk. "Pl^^i^ivvxa Nr^-a 
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Bucceecled by Ostorius Scapula in A.D. 47, hj whoni 
the military colony of Camulodiinum (Colchester) was 
established in A.D. 50. From this time the southern 
part of Britain (proxima pars Britanniae) may be con- 
sidered to have been reduced to the form of a provinca 
Camulodnnum was practically the capital. Succeeding 
governors did little to extend the Eoman dominion. 
In A.D. 61 the province was all but lost. The Iceni 
under Boudicea suddenly rose in rebellion, stormed 
Camulodunum and massacred its garrison. They were 
however completely beaten by Suetonius Paulinus, 
the governor, and the southern Britons were effectu- 
ally reconquered while the northern were overawed. 
During the following years the country was gradually 
Romanised, and the colonies of Camulodunum, Yeru* 
lamium and Londinium which had been destroyed in 
the insurrection of Boudicea recovered their position. 
Vespasian's reign from a.d. 69 to 79, saw the work of 
conquest still further advanced under Cerialis and his 
successor Frontinus. The Silures in South Wales and 
the Brigantes in Yorkshire yielded to the Boman 
arms. Agricola, who had served with credit under 
Cerialis and who became proconsul of Britain A.D. 78, 
in succession to Frontinus, found on his arrival by &,r 
the greater portion of the coimtry already conquered, 
though niuch remained to be done to secure thoroughly 
the submission of the people. 

The chief interest of this biography is evidently 
intended to centre in the grand event of the seventh 
year of Agnoola*9 campaigns, tbo detesAi oi ^ihx!^ ^^x^ 
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federate Caledonian tribes by -which the subjugation 
of Britain to its furthest limits was finally achieved. 
The description of the preparations for the battle and 
of the battle itself would occupy a space altogether 
put of proportion to the rest of the work were it not 
meant by the author to claim the first place in the 
interest of his readers. Both the scene and the event 
appear to have diBeply impressed the mind of Tacitus. 
The critical struggle, as it seemed to him, was fought 
out on the last confines of the world, and it added to 
the glory of Home the renown of a triumph which 
completed the conquest of her most inaccessible and 
intractable province. The speeches of the rival 
generals which introduce it^ are elaborate specimens 
of Tacitean eloquence. That of the Caledonian chief 
is conceived in the true spirit of the barbarian and is 
marked by a fierce impetuosity; that of Agricola is 
calm and dignified, and implies the consciousness of 
superior strength, which is the fruit of discipline and 
civilisation. 

Soon after his decisive success, which excited the 
jealousy and ill-will of Domitian, Agricola returned to 
Rome. Of the last eight years of his life, which were 
passed in retirement, Tacitus tells us but little. In a 
few burning words he dw^s on the horrord of the 
closing period of Domitian*s reign and hints, though he 
forbears explicitly to assert, as Dion Cassius does, that 
Agricola was one of the Emperor^s numerous victims. 

The text of the Agricola presents many difficulties. 
Iii three or four passages it ia probably hopelessly 
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cormpt. Great critical acumen has been brought to 
bear on it by Wex, who in the Prolegomena to his 
edition, published 1852, has discussed the entire sub* 
ject of the MSS. as well as every controverted passage 
at great length. He thinks meanly of the recension 
of Puteolanus in the 15th century, on which the 
common reading of the text has from that time been 
based. He relies chiefly on one of the Vatican MSS. 
of the 15th century, the work of Pomponius Laetus 
and containing on the margin the various readings of 
another MS. which are written in the same hand. 
Wex's examination of this MS. is subsequent to 
that of Orelli and Baiter. Of recent editors he has 
done the most for the Agricola. The more recent 
edition of Kritz mainly owes its value to Wex. 



TaMe of Passages in which the Text qftliis Edition of 
the Agricola differs from that of Ordli, 



Obblll C. and B. 

C3u lY. Caesarum Gaesaris 

pater [Julii] pater fuit 

V. exerdtatior excitatior 

X. unde et universis fama unde et in universum faiua 

est transgressa est transgressa 

quam i* hactenus jussum quiahactenus jussum ethiems 
et hieins abdebat appetebat 

XI. habitasse occupasse 
persuasione persuasiones 

XIII. i" auctoritate operis aucior iterati operis 

XY. manus manum 
XYIII. ad occasionem uterentur ad occasionem verterentur 

XIX. nescire ascire 

XX. tanta et tanta 

XXI. in bella bello 
XXII. ad Taiim ad Tanaum 

nihil superest ; secretum nihil superest secretum, ut 

et silentium ejus non silent! um ejus non timeres 

timeres 
XXY. oppugnasse qppugnare 

-XXYII. Britanni -f- non virtute Britanni non virtute sed oc- 

sed ocoasione et arte casione et arte duels elusos 

duels rati rati 

XXYUI. mox ad aquam atque ut mox ad aquam atque utilia 

ilia raptis secum pie- rapientes cum plerlso^ue 

riaqae 



xxiv TABLE OP PASSAGES, &e. 

Obelli. C. and B. 

XXX. totius Britanniae toti Britanniae 

XXXI. bona fbrtnnasque in tii- bona fortunaeque in tribu- 

butum aggeranty an- torn, ager atque annus in 
num in fmmentum, fnunentum, corpora ipsa 
corpora ipsa ac manus ac manus silvis ac paludi- 
silvis ac paludibus bus emuniendis inter ver- 
emuniendis inter ver- bera et contumelias conte« 
bera ac contumelias runtur 
conterunt 
XXXII. nisi si nisi 

infirma ▼incliek caritatis infirma vincla loco caritatis 
XXXV. beUanti bellandi 

in aequo aequo 

convex! connexi 

coyinnarius et eques covinnarius eques 
XXXYL tresBatavorumcobortes Batavorum cohortes 
oommixtae connisae 

minimeque t equestres. minimeque equestris ea jam 
Eaenimpugnaefacies pugnae facies erat, quum 
eratyCumaegradiuaut aegre clivo instantes simul 
stante simul equorum equorum 
XLI. cum formidine eorum cum formidine ceterorum 
XLII. iturusne esset iturusne esset in provinoiam. 

XLIII. statim oblitus est statim oblitus. £t... 

XLIV. excessit sexto et quin- excessit quarto et quinqua* 
quagesimo anno gesimo anno 

in hac beatissimi seculi in banc beatissimi seculi lu- 
luce cem 

XLY. Massa Boebius jam turn Massa Boebius turn reus 
reus erat erat 

nobis tam longae absen- nobis turn longae absentiae 
tiae 
XLVi. oblivio obruet oblivio obruit 
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VITA 
GNAEI JULII AGRICOLAE. 



t — III. Tacitus apologises for offering biography to 
a/n age which, though better and more hopeful than 
the terrible period of Domitiam,, was still so far 
demoralised as to prefer satires on vice to the praises 
of virtue. 

I. Clarorum viroram £icta moresque posteris 
tradei'e, antiqxdtus usitatum, ne nostris quidem tem- 
po^bus quamquam incuriosa suorum aetas omisit, 
qmotiens magna aliqua ac nobilis virtus vicit ac super- 
grjessa est vitium parvis magnisque civitatibus com- 
mune, ignorantiam recti et invidiam. Sed apud 
priores ut agere digna memoratu pronnm magisqne 
in aperto erat, ita celeberrimns quisque ingenio ad 
iprodendam virtutis memoriam sine gratia aut ambi- 
dione bonae tantum conscientiae pretio ducebatnr. Ac 
■lierique suam ipsi vitam narrare fiduciam potius 
Kiorum qiiam arrogant]^ arbitrati sunt, nee id Bu- 
lilio et Scauro citra naeiJr aut obtrectationi fuit; adeo 
pirtutes iisdem temporibus optime aestimantur, quibus 
lacillime gignuntur. At nunc narraturo mibi vifcam 
ftefuncti hominis venia opus fuit ; qmia "xiOTi ^fe\i\^^fc'vo. 
nusaturuB tarn saeva et infesta virtutibxia \»era^t^ 
T ^'^ \ 
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II. Legimus, quum Araleno Bustico Paetm 
Thrasea, Herennio Senecioni Prisons HelvidiTis laa« 
dati essent^ capitale fuisse, neque in ipsos modo auo- 
tores, sed ip libros quoque eorum saevitum, del^ato 
taiumyiris jministerio, ut monumenta clarissimomm 
ingenionim in comitio ac foro urerentur. Scilicet illo 
igne Yocem popull Bomani et libertatem senatns et 
conscientiam generis humani aboleri arbitrabantur, 
expulsis insuper sapientiae professoribus atque omni 
bona arte in exilium acta^ ne quid usquam bonestuin 
occurreret. Dedimns profecto grande patientiae docu- 
mentum; et sicut vetns aetas vidit, quid ultimum ii^ 
libertate esset^ ita nos, quid in servitate, adempto oer, 
inquisitiones etiam loquendi audiendique comnfi^lfiSAf^ 
Memoriam quoque ipsam cum voce perdidissemus, si 
tarn in nostra potestate esset oblivisci quam tacere. ' 

III. Kunc demum redit animus; et quamquam 
primo statim beatissimi seculi ortu Nerva Caesar ^ptk 
olim dissociabiles miscuerit, principatum ac liberie* 
tern, augeatque quoti4ie felicitatem temporum I^erfft 
Traianus, nee spem modo ac votum Securitas publiasii 
sed ipsius voti fiduciam ac robur assumpserit, natuiS < 
tamen infirmitatis human ae tardiora sunt remedia 
quam mala; et ut corpora nostra lente augescunt, cil 
extinguuntur, sic ingenia studiaque oppresseris faciliu.^ 
quam revocaveris. Subit quippe etiam ipsius inert! 
dulcedo, et invisa primo desidia postremo amatuj 
Quid] si per quindecim annos, grande mortalis ae\| 
spatium, multi fortuitis casibus, promptissimus quis^ 
que saevitia principis interciderunt, pauci, et, uti 
dixerim, non modo aliorum, sed etiam nostri super^ 
stites sumus^ exemptis e media vita tot ^annis, (\uibi 

larenes ad senectutem, senea 'pro^Q ad. i^o^ ^^ud.^\ 
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aetatis terminos per silentium venimus. Non tamen 
pigebit vel incondita ac rudi voce memoriam prions 
servitutis ac testimoBium praesentiimi bonorum com- 
posuisse. Hie interim liber, bonori Agricolae soceri 
mei destinatiis^ professione pietatis aut laudatus erit /^ 
aut excasatus. f 

IV. — ^vii. A.D. 40. — A.D. 70. Agricola^ 8 birth, parent-' 
age and education. He serves his military appreTi- 
tioeship in Britain under Sv^tonius Pavllimbs at 
a peculio/rly critical time. His marriage. He he- 
comes QvMestor and Praetor. Death of his mother. 
He joins the caitse of Vespasian, is appointed to 
the comTnand -of the 20^ legion in Britain, and ac- 
quits himsdfwith credit, 

TV, Gnaeus lulius Agricola, vetere et illustii 
Foroiuliensium colonia ortus, utrumque avum pro- 
curatorem Caesaris babuit, quae equestris nobilitas est. 
Pater fiiit lulius Graecinus senatorii ordinis, studio 
eloquentiae sapientiaeque notus, iisque ipsis virtutibus 
iram Gaii Caesaris meritus ; namque M. Silanum ac- 
onsare iussus, et, quia abnu^rat, interfectus est. Mater 
lulia Procilla fuit, i^airae castitatis. In buius sinu 
indulgentiaque edii^tus per omnem bonestarum ar- 
iiimi cultum pueritiam adolescentiamque transegit. 
Arcebat eum ab illecebris peccantium, praeter ipsius 
bomam int^gramque naturam, quod statim parvulus 
sedem ac magistram studiorum Massiliam babuit, 
locam Graeca comitate et provinciali parsimonia mis- 
i^ turn ac bene compositum. Memoria teneo solitum 
[" ipsom narrare se prima in iuventa studium pbilo- 
\ aopbiae acrius, ultra quam concessum Bomauo ac 
y senaton, bausisse, ni prudentia matris incensum ac 
)L flagrantem taiimum coercuisset. BcWice^ «»\i^\\!ax^ ^V 

i. i 
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erectum ingenium pulckritudinem ac speciem magnae 
ezoelsaeque gloriae vehementius qoam caute appete- 
bat. Mox mitigavit ratio et aetas, retinuitque, quod 
.\ est difficillimum, ex sapientia modum. 

Y. Prima castronim mdimenta in Britannia 
Suetonio Paulino, diligenti ac moderato duci, \^^, 
probavit electng, quern contubemio aestimaret. Kec 
Agricoia lieentdr, more iuvenum, qui militiam in 
lasciviam vertunt, neque segniter ad volupta^^et^ 

'' commeatus iitulum tribunatus et inscitiam rettuBt^ 
sed noscere provinciam, nosci exercitui, discere a 
peritis, sequi optimos, nihil appetere in iactationem, 
nihil ob formidinem recusare, simulque et anxius et 
intentus agere. Non sane alias ^xcRatior magisque 
in ambiguo Britannia fuit Trucidati veterani, in- 
censae coloniae, intersepti exercitus; tum.de salute, 
mox de victoria certavere. Quae cuncta etsi consiliis 
ductuque alteiius agebantur, ac summa rerum et re- 
cuperatae provinciae gloria in ducem cessit, artem et 
usum et stimulos addidere iuveni, intravitque animum 
militaris gloriae cupido, ingrata temporibus, quibus 
sinistra erga eminentes interpretatio, nee minus peri- 
culum ex magna fama quam ex mala. 

YL Hinc ad capessendos magistratus in urbem 
digressus Domitiam Decidianam, splendidis natalibus 
ortam, sibi iunxit, idque matrimonium ad maiora 
nitenti decus ac robur fait. Yixeruntque mira Con- 
cordia per mutuam caritatem et invicem se ante- 
ponendo, nisi quod in bona uxore tanto maior laus^ 
quanto in mala plus culpae est. Sors quaesturae pro- 
vinciam Asiam, proconsulem Salvium Titianum dedit 
Quorum neutvo corruptus est, quamquam et provincia 

dives ac parata peccantibuB, et "procoTiwvi m oxKaKiDh 
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aviditatem pronus*^ quantalibet facilitate redempturiis 
esset mutuam dissimulationein mali. Aactus est ibi 
filia^ in subsidium simul et solatium ; nam filium ante 
sublatnm brevi amisit. Mox inter quaesturam ac 
tribunatum plebis atque ipsnm etiam tribunatus an- 
nam quiete et otio transiit, gnarus sub Nerone tem- 
pomm, quibus inertia pro sapientia fuit. Idem prae* 
turae tenor et silentium ; nee enim iurisdictio ob- 
venerat. Ludos et inania bonoris medio ration is atque 
*abundantiae duxit, uti longe a luxuria, ita famae 
propior. Turn electus a Gulba ad dona templorum 
recognoscenda, diligentissima conquisitione fecit, ne 
cuius alterius sacrilegium res publica quam Neronis 
sensisset. f^ 

YIL Seque^ipannus gravi rulnere aninium do- 
mumque eius afilixit. Nam classis Othoniana licenter 
vaga, dum Intemelios (Liguriae pars est) bostiliter 
populatur, matrem Agricolae in praediis suis inteifecit, 
praediaque ipsa et magnam patrimonii partem diripuit^ 
quae caussa caedis fuerat. Igitur ad sollemnia pietatis 
profectus Agricola nuntio affectati a Vespasiano im- 
perii deprebensus, ac statim in partes transgressus est. 
Initia principatus ac statum urbis Mucianus regebat, 
iuvene admodum Domitiano, et ex paterna fortuna 
tantum licentiam usurpante. Is missum ad delectus 
agendos Agricolam integreque ac strenue yersatum 
vicesimae legioni, tarde ad sacramentum transgressae, 
praeposuity ubi decessor seditiose agere narrabatur; 
quippe legatis\. quoque consularibus nimia ac for- 
midolosa erat, nee legatus praetorius ad cohibendum 
potens, incertum, sue an militum ingenio. Ita sua- 
cesser simul et ultor electus rarissima moderatione 
maluit rideri inveniaae bonos quam feciaae. 
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VIII. IX. A.D. 70. — ^A-D. 78. Singular tact of Agri- 
cola. He is appointed by Vespasian governor of 
Aquitama, is recalled to Rome to he made commit 
and on the expiration of his consulate^ becomes 
governor of Britain. 

YIII. Praeerat tunc Britaiimae Yettius Bolanns, 

-o .... ' 

placidius quam feroci>provincia dignum est Tempera- - 
vifc Agricola jdm , suam, ardoremque comp^<^t, nel 
incresceret, peritus obsequi eruditusque utilia honestis > ' 
misdere. JBrevi deinde Britannia consnlarem Petilinnr \ 
Cerialem accepit. Habuerunt virtutes spatium ex- 
emplorum. Sed primo Cerialis labores modo et dis- 
crimina, mox et gloriam communicabat ; saepe parti 
eKercitus in experimentum, aliquando maioribus copiis 
ex eventu praefecit. Nee Agricola umquam in suam 
famam gestis exsultavit ; ad auctorem ac ducem nt 
minister fortunam referebat. Ita virtute in obse- 
quendo, verecundia in praedicando extra invidiam nee 
extra gloriam erat. 

IX. Revertentem ab le^tione legionis divus 
Vespasianus inter patricios ascivit, ac deinde pro- 
vinciae Aquitaniae praeposuit, splendidae imprimis 
dignitatis administratione ac spe consulatus, cni des- 
tinarat. Credunt plerique militaribus ingeniis sub* 
tilitatem deesse, quia castrensis iurisdictio secura et 
obtusior ac plura manu agens calliditatem fori non i 
exerceat. Agricola naturali prudentia, quamvis inter i 
togatos, facile iusteque agebat. lam vero tempera 
curarum remissionumque divisa; ubi conventus ac 
indicia poscerent, gravis, intentus, severus, et saepius 
misericors ; ubi officio satisfactum, nulla ultra potes- 
tatis persona. Tristitiam et arrogantiam et avaritiam 
ejcuemt; nee iJli, quod est ranaaimum^ «vxfc iwiVlitas 
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(i anctoritatem ant severitas amorem deminuit In- 
* tegritatem atqne abstinentiam in tanto viro referre 
ininria yirtatam fuerit. Ne famam quidem, cui saepe 
etiam boni indnlgerSI, osientanda virtute aut per artem 
qnaesivit; procal ab a«malatione adversos collegas, 
procol a oqntentione ^dversus procuratores^ et -vincere 
inglorium et 'fltteti *s6ididuin arbitrabator. Minus 
trienniuni in ea legatione detentus ac statim ad spem 
oonsolatus revocatus est, comitante opinione Britan- 
niam ei provinciam dari, nullis in hoc suis sermonibus, 
Bed quia par videbator. Hand semper errat fama; 
aliquando et elegit. Consul egregiae turn spei filiam 
iuveni mild despondit, ac post consulatum collocavit ; 
et statim Britanniae praepositus est, adiecto pontifi- 
catus sacerdotio. 



X. — xn. Britain; its haundariesy shape, sfwrrovmding 
seaSy origin, character, customs of its inlwhitants ; 
climate, prodricts of the soil. 

^ X. Britanniae situm populosque multis scriptori- 

bus memoratos non in comparationem curae ingeniive 
referam, sed quia turn pi-imum perdomita est; ita, 
quae priores nondum comperta eloquentia percoluere, 
remm fide tradentur. Britannia, insularum, quas 
Komana notitia oomplectitur, maxima, spatio ac coelo 
in orientem dermaniae, in occidentem Hispaniae ob- 
tenditur; Gallis in meridiem etiam inspicitur. Sep- 
tentribnalia eius, nullis contra terns, vasto atque 
aperto mari pulsantur. Formam totius Britanniae 
Liyius reterum Fabius Rusticus recentium eloquen- 
tissimi aactores oblongae scutulae yel bipenni assi- 
milavera, Eb est ea fades^ciira CaLe&oin&XKi^ \sccA<^ ^\> 
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in uniyersum &ina esfc transgressa. Sed immensu] 
et euorme spatium procuirentium extremo iam litoi 
terrarum yelut in cuneimi tenuatur. Hanc oram 
novissiini'maris tunc primum Komana classis circoia* 
yecta insulam esse Britanniam affirmavit, ao suniil 
incognitas ad id tempus insolas, quas Orcadas vocant, 
invenit domuitque. Dispecta est et Thule, quia hac- 
tenus iussum, et hiems appetebat. Sed mare pigrum 
et gi'ave remigantibus ; pernibent ne ventis quidem 
proinde attolli ; credo^ quod rariores terrae montesque, 
caussa ac materia tempestatimi, et profunda moles 
continui maris tardius impellitur. Naturam Oceani 
atque aestus neque quaerere buius operis est, ac midti 
rettulere. ^iium addiderim, misquam latius damin»ri 
mare, multum i|uminum buc atque iLluc ferre, nee 
litore tenus accrescere aut resorberi, sed influere 
penitus atque ambire, et iugis etiam ac montibus inseri 
velut in suo. 

!^I. Ceterum Biitanniam qui mortales initio 
coluerint, indigenae an advecti, ut inter barbaros, 
parum compertum. Habitus corporum varii, atque 
ex eo argumenta. Kamque rutilae Caledoniam babi- 
tantium comae, magni artus Germanicam originem 
asseverant. Silurum colorati vultus, torti plerumque 
ciines, et posita contra Hispania Iberos veteres traie- 
cisse easque sedes occupasse £dem faciunt. Proximi 
Gallis et similes simt^ seu diu*ante originis -vi, sea 
procurrentibus in iiversa terris positio coeli corporibus 
babitum dedit. In universum tamen aestimanti Grallos 
vicinam insulam occupasse credibile est. Eorum sacra 
deprehendas, superstitionum persuasiones ; sermo.baud 
multum diversus ; in deposcendis periculis eadem 
audacm, et, ubi adyeuere, in. detrectand^ eaA^sia lest- 
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mido. Plus tamen ferociae Britanui praeferunt, ut 
quos nondum longa pax emollierit. Nam Gallos quo- 
que in bellis floiiiisse accepimus ; mox segnitia com 
otio intravit, amissa virtute pariter ac libertate. 
Quod Britaimoruni olim victis evenit ; ceteri manent, 
quales Gralli fderunt. 

XIL In pedite robur ; quaedam nationes et curru 
proeliantur; lionestior auriga, clientes propugnant. 
Olim regibus parebant, nunc per principes faction ibus 
et studiis trahuntur, nee aliud adversus yalidifesimas 
gentes pjo nobis utilius quam quod in commune non 
oonsulunt. Rarus duabus tribusque civitatibus ad 
propulsandum commune periculum conventus; ita 
singuli pugnant, universi vincimtur. Coelujn crebris 
imbribus ac nebulis foedum ; asperitas frigorum abest. 
Dierum spatia ultra nostri orbis mensuram; nox clara 
et extrema Britanniae parte brevis, ut fiuem atque 
initium lucis exiguo discrimine intemoscas. Quod si 
nubes non officiant, aspici per noctem solis fulgorem^ 
nee occidere et exsurgere sed transire affirmant. Sci- 
licet extrema et *'plana terrarum humili umbra non 

n/- erigfint tenebrs^, infraque coelum et sidera nox cadit. 
Solum, praeter oleam vitemque et cetera calidioribus 
terns oriri sueta, patiens frugum, fecundum; tarde 
mitescunt, cito proveniunt, eademque utriusque rei 
caussa, multus humor terrarum coeliqua Fert Bri- 
tannia aurum et argentum et alia metalla, pretium 
victoriae. Gignit et oceanus margarita, sed subfusca 
ao liventia. Quidam artem abesse legentibus arbi- 
i^ptur; nam in rubro mari viva ac spirantia saxis 

' ttvell^ in Britannia, prout expulsa sint, coUigi. Ego 
&cilius crediderim naturam margatitia d^e^^^ o^^bssi 
. nobis srarxtianL 
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xin. — ^xvii. Sketch of the Eaman conquest of BrUqim 
from the invasion of Jvlius Caesar to Us more 
complete svhjugation hy Claudius. Boman gover- 
nors ^of Britain. Inswrrection of the Britons under 
Boadicea; they storm Camxjlodunv/my hit are com- 

• pletely defeated hy VSW^om^ Pardlinus. Governors 
who succeeded Faidlinvs.' , '^L&tle done hy them to 
advance the Roma/nf^dominmv^ in Britain^ Vigorous 
policy of Vespasian. 

XIIL Ipsi Britanni d^leictuni ac iributa et in- 
iuncta imperii munera impigre obeant, si inioriae 
absint; bas aegre tolerant, iam domiti ut pareant, 
nondum ut serviant. Igitur primus omnium Koma- 
norum divus lulius cum exercitu Britanniam in- 
gressus, quamquam prospera pugna terruerit incolas, 
ac litore potitus sit, potest videri ostendisse posteris, 
non tradidisse. Mox bella civilia, et in rem publicam 
versa principum arma, ac longa oblivio Britanniae 
etiam in pace. Consilium id divus Augustus vocabat^ 
Tiberius ^l^eceptum. Agitaisse Gaium Caesarem de 
intranda Britannia satis constat, ni velox ingenio 
mobilis p^^iten%iae, et ingentes adversus Germaniam 
conatus frustra fuissent. Divus Claudius auctor iterati 
opens, transvectis legionibus auxiliisque et assumpto 
in partem rerum Yespasiano; quod initium venturae 
mox fortunae fuit. Domitae gentes, capti reges, et 
monstratus fatis Yespasianus. 

XIY. Consularium primus Aulus Plautius prae- 
positus, ac subinde Ostorius Scapula, uterque bello 
egregius; redactaque paulatim in formam provinciae 
proxima pars Britanniae. Addita insuper vetera- 
nomm colonia. Quaedam civitates Cogidumno regi 
donatae (is ad nostram usque meinoxiSLTQ. ^^^a!sasi\x% 
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mansit), ut^ vetere ac iam pridem recepta populi Bo- 
mani oonsuetudine, haberet instrumenta servitatis et 
r^es. Mox Didiiis GfJlus parta a prioribus contintiit, 
paucis admodmn castellis in ulteriora promotiS; per 
quae £mia aucti officii qiiaereretTir. Didium Yeraniiis 
excepity isque intra annum extinctus est. Suetonius 
hinc Paulinus biennio prosperas res habuit subactis 
nationibus firmatisque praesidiis; quorum fiducia 
Monam insulam, ut vires rebellibus ministrantem, 
aggressus terga occasioni patefecit. 

XV. Namque absentia legati remoto metu, 
Britanni agitare inter se mala servitutis, confeiTe 
iniuxias et interpretando accendere. Nihil profici 
pa/tientia, nisi ut graviora tamquam ex facili toleran- 
tibus imperentur. Singulos sibi olim i*eges fuisse, 
nunc binos imponi, e quibus legatus in sanguinem, 
procurator in bona saeviret. Aequo discordiam prae- 
positorum, aequo concordiam subiectis exitiosam; 
alterius manum, centuriones, alterius servos vim et 
contumelias miscere. Nihil iam cupiditati^ nihil 
libidini exceptum. In proelio fortiorem esse, qui 
spoliet; nunc ab ignavis plerumque et imbellibus 
eripi domos, abstrahi liberos, iniungi delectus, tam- 
quam mori tantum pro patria nescientibus. Quanta- 
lum enim transisse militum, si sese Britanni numerent % 
Sic Germanias excussisse iugum, et flumine, non oceano 
defendi; sibi patriam, coniuges, parentes, illis avari- 
tiam et luxuriam caussas belli esse. Becessuros, ut 
divus lulius recessisset, modo virtutem maiorum 
saorum aemularentur. Neve proelii unius aut alterius 
eventu pavescerent; plus impetus, maiorem con- 
stantiam penes miseros esse. Iam BritaxmorvumL «tA&\sv 
deoB mhereii, qui Bomanum ducem «[\i^eii\«ta.^ ^jjca 
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relegatum in alia insula exercitum detinerent; iam 
ipsos^ quod difficiUlmum fuerit^ deliberare. Porro 
in eiusmodi consiliis periculosius esse deprehendi 
quam audere. 

XYI. His atque talibus invicem instincti, Bou- 
dicea, generis regii femina^ duce (neque enim sexum 
in imperiis discemunt) sumpsere universi bellum; 
ac sparsos per castella milites consectati, expugnatis 
praesidiis ipsam coloniam invasere ut sedem servitutis. 
Neo idlum in barbaris saevitiae genus omisit ira et 
victoria. Quod nisi Paulinus cognito provinciae motu 
propere subvenisset, amissa Britannia foret; quam 
unius proelii fortuna veteri patientiae restituit, (tenen- 
tibus arma plensque, quos conscientia defectionis et 
propius ex legato timor agitabat), ,ni quamquam 
egregius cetera arroganter in deditos, et, ut suae 
cuiusque iniuriae ultor, durius consuleret. Missus 
igitur Petronius Turpilianus tamquam exorabilior 
et delictis bostium novus eoque poenitentiae mitior, 
compositis prioribus nihil ultra ausus Trebellio 
Maximo provinciam tradidit. Trebellius seguior et 
nullis castrorum experimentis comitate quadam curandi 
provinciam tenuit. Didicere iam barbari quoque 
ignoscere vitiis blandientibus, et interventus civilium 
armorum praebuit iustam segnitiae excusationem. Sed 
discordia laboratum, quum assuetus expeditionibus 
miles otio lasciviret. Trebellius, fuga ac latebris 
vitata exercitus ira indecorus atque humilis, precario 
mox praefuit, ac velut pacti exercitus licentiam, dux 
salutem ; et seditio sine sanguine stetit. Nee Yettius 
Bolanus, manentibus adbuc civilibus bellis, agitavit 
Britanniam disciplina. Eadem inertia erga bostes, 
similia petulaniia, castrorum, nm c^o^ *\xms««Qa 
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Bolanns et nnllis deliciis inyisas caiitatem paraverat 
loco auctoritatis. 

XVII. Sed ubi cum cetero orbe Yespaedanns et 
Britanniam recaperavit, magni duces^ egregii exercitQS» 
mintita hostium spes. Et terrorem statim intiilit 
Petilius Cerialis, Brigantum cmtatem, quae nurnero- 
sissima proyinciae totius perbibetor, aggressns. Multa 
proelia^ et aliquando non incruenta; magnamque 
Brigantum partem aut victoria amplexus est aut 
bello. Et Cerialis quidem alterius successoris cu- 
ram famamque obruisset sed sustinuit molem lulius 
Frontinus, vir magnus, quantum licebat, yalidamque et 
pugnacem Silurum gentem armis subegit, super virtu- 
tern bostium locorum quoque difficultates eluctatus. 

XVIII. — XXL A.D. 78. — A.D. 79. Stuscesses of Agricola in 
Britain, Defeat of the Ordovices. Attack on the 
idand of Mona. Terror and s^ubmisdon of the 
Britons, Moderation and equUy of Agricola^s go- 
vernment. His reform of abuses, ffe establishes forts 
and garrisons, and introduces Roman civilization. 

XYIII. Hunc Britanniae statum, bas bellorum 
vices media iam aestate transgressus Agricola invenit, 
quum et milites velut omissa expeditione ad securi- 
tatem^ et bostes ad occasionem verterentur. Ordo- 
vicum civitas baud multo ante adventum eius alam in 
finibus suis agentem prope universam obtriverat, 
eoque initio erecta provincia; et quibiis bellum volen- 
tibus erat, probare exemplum, ac recentis legati 
animum opperiri, quum Agricola, quamquam trans- 
vecta aestas, sparsi per provinciam numeri, praesumpta 
apud militem illius anni qxiies, tarda et contraria 
bellum incboaturo, et plerisque custodiri susijecta 
potias videhatuT, ire obviam discnnmu. ^\aA»\3^\»\ ^o^- 
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iractisque legionum yexillis et modica auxiliorom 
• manu, quia in aequum degredi Ordovices non aude- 
bant, ipse ante agmen, quo oeteris par animus simili 
periculo esset^ erexit aciem. Caesaque prope universa 
gente, non ignarus instandum famae, ac, prout prima 
cessissent, terrorem ceteris fore, Monam insulam, 
cuius possessione revocatum Paulinum rebellione totius 
Britanniae supra memoravi, redigere in potestatem 
animo intendit. Sed, ut in dubiis consiliis, naves 
deerant; ratio et constantia ducis transvexit. De- 
positis omnibus sarcinis lectissimos auxiliarium, quibus 
nota vada et patrius nandi usus, quo simul seque et 
arma et equos regunt, ita repente immisit, ut obstupe- 
£Eicti hostes, qui classem, qui naves, qui mare exsjiecta- 
bant, nihil arduum aut invictum crediderint sic ad 
bellum venientibus. Ita petita pace ac dedita insula 
clarus ac maguus haberi Agricola, quippe cui in- 
gredienti provinciam, quod tempus alii per ostenta- 
tionem et officiorum ambitum transigunt, labor et 
periculum placuisset. Nee Agricola prosperitate 
rerum in vanitatem usus expeditionem aut victoriam 
vocabat victos continuisse; ne laureatis quidem gesta 
prosecutus est. Sed ipsa dissimulatione famae famam 
auxit aestimantibus, quanta futuri spe tam magna 
tacuisset. ^ 

XIX. Ceterum animorum provinciae prudpns, 
simulque doctus per aliena experimenta p^iihAi prbfid 
armis, si injuriae sequerentur, causas bellorum statuit 
excidere. A se suisque orsus primum domum suam 
coercuit, quod plerisque baud minus arduum est quam 
provinciam regere. Nihil per Hbertos servosque pub- 
licae rei^ non studiis privatis nee ex commendatione 
au6 precibua centurionem, militea aacixe^ &^^ o^Xaxuvosi 
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quemque fLdissimum putare; omnia scire, non omnia 
exsequi; parvis peccatis veniam, magnis severitatem 
oommodare, nee poena semper, sed saepius poenitentia 
contentos esse; officiis et administrationibus potiua 
non peocaturoB praeponere, quam damnare, quum 
peccassent. Erumenti et tributorom exactionem 
aeqoalitate munerum mollire, circumcisis, quae in 
qnaestom reperta ipso tribute gravius tolerabantur. 
Kamque per ludibrium assidere clausis horreis et 
emere ultro f rumen ta ac ludere pretio cogebantur; 
devortia itinerum et longinquitas regionum indicebatur, 
ut ciyitates, proximis hibemis, in remota et avia 
de&npeat, donee, quod omnibus in promptu erat, paucis 
^^^Kicrdsum fieret. 

XX. Haec prime statim anno comprimendo egre- 
giam &mam paci circumdedit, quae vel incuria vel 
intolerantia priorum baud minus quam bellum time- 
batiir. Sed ubi aestas advenit, contracto exercitu 
multus in agmine, laudare modestiam, disiectos coer- 
cere ; loca castris ipse capere, aestuaria ac silvas ipse 
praetentare; et nihil interim apud hostes quietum 
pati, quominus subitis excursibus popularetur; atque 
ubi satis terruerat, parcendo rursus irritamenta pacis 
ostentare. Quibus.rebjas multae civitates, quae in 
ilium diem ex aequo egerant, datis obsidibus iram 
posuere, et praesidiis castellisque circumdatae, et tanta 
ratione curaque ut nulla ante Britanniae nova pars. 

XXI. Ulacessita transiit sequens hiems, salu- 
berrimis consiliis absumpta. ^ Kamque ut homines dis- 
persi ao rudes eoque bello faciles quieti et otio per 
Yoluptates assuescerent, hortari privatim, adiuvare 
publice, ut templa, fora^ domes exstruerent, lavidando 
pcomptoa et castigando segnes. Ita lionotVa «k«v£w\j^^aa 
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}iro necessitate erat. Iam>[7ero gnncipum filios l(U>ez^ji 
libus artibus erudire, et ingexiiajSritannonim stumis 
Gallorum anteferre, ub, qui modo linguam Bomanam 
abiiuebant, eloquentiam concupiscerent. Inde etiam 
habitus nostri h(mor: et frequens toga, paulatimqne 
discessum ad delenimenta vitiorum, porticus et balnea 
et^^^oimxiorum elega^tiam :- idque apud imperitos 
humsmitaSVocabatur, quum pars serritutis esset. 

XXII. — xxrv. A.D. 80. — A.D. 82. Agricola pushes hM 
conquests as fa/r north as the Tama/as and draws a 
line of forts from the Clota to the Bodotria. He 
crosses the Clota and posts some troops on the western 
coast opposite Ireland, Description of Ireland. 

XXII. Tertius expeditionum annus novas gentes 
aperuit, vastatis usque ad Tanaum (aestuario nomen 
est) nationibus. Qua formidine territi hostes quam- 
quam conflictatum saevis tempestatibus exercitum 
lacessere non ausi ; ponendisque insuper castellis spa- 
tium fuit. Annotabant periti non aHum ducem oppor- 
tunitates locorum sapientius legisse. Nullum ab Agri- 
cola positum castellum aut vi hostium expugnatum 
aut pactione /ic fuga desertum ; crebrae eruptiones j 
nam adversus moras obsidionis annuls copiis firma- 
bantur. Ita intrepida ibi hiems, et sibi quisque 
praesidio, irritis hostibus eoque desperantibus, quia 
soliti plenimque damna aestatis hibemis eventibus 
pensare turn aestate atque hieme iuxta pellebantur. 
Nee Agricola umquam per alios gesta avidus intercepit ; 
seu centurio seu praefectus, incorruptum facti testem 
habebat. Apud quosdam acerbior in conviciis narra- 
hatur; ut erat comis bonis, ita adversus malos iniu- 
cnndus, Ceterum ex iracundia mViil svipetetaA, ^^cr^\?jwxi^ 
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nt silentium eias non timeres ; honestius putabat offon- 
dere quam odisse. 

XXIII. Quarta aestas obtinendis, quae percu- 
currerat, insumpta^ ac, si virtus exercituum et Komani 
nominis gloria pateretur, inventus in ipsa Britannia 
terminus. Kamque Clota et Bodotria, diversi maris 
aestibus per immensum revectae, angusto terrarum 
spatio dirimuntur, quod tum pi*aesidiis firmabatur ; 
atque omnis propior sinus tenebatur, summotis velut 
in aliam insulam hostibus. 

XXIY. Quinto expeditionum anno nave piima 
transgressus ignotas ad id tempus gentes crebris simul 
ac prosperis proeliis domuit, eamque partem Britanniae, 
quae Hibemiam aspicit, copiis instruxit, in spem magis 
quam ob formidinem, si quidem Hibemia medio inter 
Britanniam atque Hispaniam sita et Gallico quoque 
mari opportuna valentissimam imperii partem magnis 
invicem usibus miscuerit. Spatium eius, si Britanniae 
comparetur, angustius, nostri mans insulas superat. 
Solum coelumque et ingenia cultuisque hominum baud 
multum a Britannia differunt; melius aditus portusque 
per commercia et negotiatores cogniti Agricola ex- 
pulsum seditione domestica unum ex regulis gentis 
exceperat, ac specie amicitiae in occasionem retinebat. 
Saepe ex eo audivi legione una et modicis auxiliis 
debellari obtinerique Hiberniam posse, idque etiam 
adversus Britanniam profuturum, si Bomana ubique 
arma^ et velut e conspectu libertas tolleretur. 

XXV. — ^xxix. A. D. 83. — A. D, 84. Agricola v/ndertakes 
an expedition hy sea amd lamd to the north of the 
JBodotrUiy amd is met hy a confederation of the Cale- 
donia/n tribes who make a sudden amd furious attack 
oniheQik legrion, but are uitimaJtdy de/ealedU TKft\} 
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prepcvre however to renew the conflict. Strange adifm- 
tures of a Usipian cohort, Agricola advances as far 
as tlie Gravrvpiam, mountains, where he is met by (h$ 
assembled forces of the OcUedonians vender CkUgaous, 

XXY. Ceterum aestate, qua sextum officii annum 
inclioabat, amplexus civitates trans Bodotriam sitas, 
quia motus universarmn ultra gentium et infesta 
hostilis exercitus itinera timebantur, portUB claase 
exploravit. Quae ab Agricola primum assumpta in 
partem virium sequebatur egregia specie, quum simul 
ten*a simul man bellum impelleretur, ac saepe iisdem 
castris pedes equesque et nauticus miles misti copiis et 
laetitia sua quisque facta, suos casus attollerent> ae 
modo silvarum ac montium profunda, modo tempes- 
tatum ac fluctuum advei^ bine terra et hostis, hino 
victus oceauus militari iactantia compararentur* Bri- 
tannos quoque, ut ex captiyis audiebatur, visa dassis 
obstupefaciebat, tamquam aperto maris sui secreto 
ultimum victis perfugium clauderetur. Ad manus et 
arma conversi Caledoniam incolentes populi parata 
magno, maiore fama, uti mos est de ignotis, oppugnare 
ultro casteilum adorti, metum ut provocantes addide- 
rant ; regrediendumque citra Bodotriam^ et excedendum 
potius quam pellerentur, ignavi specie prudentium 
admonebant, quum interim cognoscit bostes pluribus 
agminibus irrupturos. Ac ne superante numero et 
peritia locorum oiroumiretur, diviso et ipse in tre§ 
partes exercitu inoessit. 

XXVI. Quod ubi cognitum bosti, mutato repente 

consilio universi nonata legionem, Ut maxime Tavali- .. 

dam, noote aggressi, inter Somnum ac trepidationtk L 

caesis vigilibus, irrupere. lamque in ipsis casti\|i 

pugnahatur, quum Agricola, iter Lostlum. ab es^L 
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ploratoribus edoctus et vestigiis insecutos, yelocissi- 
iKOS equitam peditumque assultare tergis pugnantiam 
iubet, mox ab liniyersis adiici damorem ; et propinqua 
Inoe fdlsere signa* Ita andpiti malo territi Biitanni ; 
et Komanis rediit animus, ac securi pro salute de 
gloria certabant. TJltro quin etiam erupere, et fuit 
atrox in ipsis portarum angustiis proelium, donee pulsi 
hostes, utroque exercitu certante, his, ut tulisse opem, 
illiS) ne ^uisse auxilio viderentur. Quod nisi paludes 
et silyae fugientes texissent, debellatum ilia victoria 
foret. 

XXYTL Cuius conscientia ac fama ferox exer- 
citus nihil virtuti suae invium, et penetrandam Cale*- 
doniam inveniendumque tandem Britanniae terminum 
continuo proeliorum cursu fremebant ; atque illi modo 
cauti ac sapientes prompti post eventum ac magniloqui 
erant. Iniquissima haec bellorum condicio est ; pros^ 
pera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputantur. 
At Britanni, non virtute, sed occasione et arte ducis 
elusos rati, nihil ex arrogantia remittere, quominus 
iuventutem armarent, coniuges ac liberos in loca tuta 
transferrent, coetibus ac sacrificiis conspirationem civi^ 
tatum sanoirent. Atque ita irritatis utrimque animis 
iliscessum. 

XXVIII. Eadem aestate cohors Usipiorum per 
Gr^rmanias conscripta et in Biitanniam transmissa 
magnum ac memorabile facinus ausa est. Occiso cen- 
turione ac militibus, qui ad tradendam disciplinam 
immisti manipulis exemplum et rectores habebantur, 
tres liburaicas 9dactis per vim gubematoribus as- 
cendere; et uno remigante, suspectis duobus eoque 
interfectis, nondum vulgato rumore ut miraculuDi 
pm&vehehaiitur^ Mox ad aquam atque uti^AA. T9i:^\^\i\^^ 
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cum plerisque Britannomm sua defensantixixii proeEo 
congressi, ac saepe victores, aliqnando pnlsiy eo ad 
extremum inopiae venere, ut infirmissimoB saomm, 
mox sorte ductos vescerentur. Atque ita circomvecd 
Britanniam, amissis per inscitiam regendi nayibus^ 
pro praedonibus habiti, primum a Suevis, mox a Fri* ^ 
siis intercept! sunt. Ac fuere, quos per comm^taa 
▼enundatos et in nostram usque ripam mutatioDe 
ementium adductos indicium tanti casus illustravit. 

XXIX. Initio aestatis Agricola domestico Yulnero 
ictus. Anno ante natum filium amisit ; quem casum 
neque, ut plerique fortium virorum, ambitiose, neque 
per lamenta rursus ac maerorem muliebriter tulit. Efc 
in luctu bellum inter remedia erat. Igitur praemisaa 
classe, quae pluribus locis praedata magnum et incer- 
t\mi terrorem fsuseret, expedito exercitu, cui ex Bii- 
tannis fortissimos et longa pace exploratos addiderat^ 
ad montem Grampium pervenit, quem iam hostis in- 
sederat. Nam Bntanni, niliil fracti pugnae prions 
eventu, et ultionem aut servitium exspectantes, tan- 
demque docti commune periculum concordia propul- 
sandum, legationibus et foederibus omnium ciyitatiim 
vires exciverant. lamque super triginta milia arma- 
torum aspiciebantur, et adbuc affluebat omnis iuyentus 
et quibus cruda ac viridis senectus, clari bello et sua 
quisqu^ decora gestantes, quum inter plures duces 
virtute et genere praestans, nomine CalgcMnis, apad 
contractam multitudinem proeliim) poscentem in bunc 
modum locutus fertur : 

XXX. — XXXII. Speech of GcHgacua to his army. He 
dwells on the urgency of the crisis, on the hopeless- 
ness of escape from the Homan lust of dominion^ 
on the almost certain ntccess wKicK yxM cutteivi tks 
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umi^effSrt^ (^(t^MiBrtfrWicdfoj^ whose 

freedom is ihreatefn/sd hy a misceUaneatis host of 
invaders which is held together hy fear cmd terror 
'/ rather than byfdelity a/nd affection, 

XXX, Quotiens caussas belli et necessitafcem 
nostram intueor, magnus mihi animus est hodiemoni 
diem conseiisumque vestnim initium libertatis toti 
Britanniae fore. Kam et universi servitutis expertes, 
et nullae ultra terrae, ac ne mare quidem secorum 
imminente ngbis classe Komana. Ita proelium atque 
arma, quae fortibus honesta, eadem etiam ignavis" 
tatissima sunt. Priores pugnae, quibus adversus 
Homanos varia fortuna certatum est, spem ac subsidium 
in nostris manibus habebant, quia nobilissimi totiua 
Britanniae, iique in ipsis penetratibus siti, nee servi- 
entium Htora aspicientes, oculos quoque a contacta 
dominationis inviolatos. habebamus. Nos terrarum ac 
libertatis extremes rec«^t[^ ipse ac sinus famae in 
hunc diem defendit, atque omne ignotum pro magni- 
fico est. Sed nunc terminus Britanniae patet. Nulla 
iam ultra gens, nihil nisi fiuctus et saxa, et infestiores 
Romani, quorum superbiam &ustra per obsequium ac 
modestiam effugeris. Kaptores orbis, postquam cuncta 
vastantibus defuere terrae, iam et mare scrutantur; 
si locuples hostis est, avari, si pauper, ambitiosi, quos 
non Oriens, non Occidens satiaverit. Soli omnium 
opes atque inopiam pan affectu concupiscunt. Auferre, 
trucidare, rapere falsis nominibus imperium, atque ubi 
solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. 

XXXI. Liberos cuique ac propinquos sues natura 
carissimos esse voluit. Hi per delectus alibi servituri 
auferuntur; coniuges sororesque, etiamsi hostilem 
lihidinem effugismt, nomine amicomm. atqa<^\lO^'^\^^^ssL 
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polluuntnr. Bona fortonaeque in tributum, ager atqne 
annus in fromentum, corpora ipsa ac manos silvii 
ac paludibus emuniendis inter Terbera ac contameIia8 
conteruntur. ISTata servitati mancipia semel yeneont^ 
atque ultro a dominis alnntor ; Britannia servitutem 
suam quotidie emit, qnotidie pascit. Ac aicat in 
familia recentissimus qnisque servorum etiam ccmservu 
ludibrio est, sic in hoc orbis terranun yetere famulato 
novi nos et viles in excidium petimur. Keque enim 
arva nobis aut metalla aut portos sont^ quibus exer* 
cendis resenremur. Yirtos porro ac ferocia subiecfe' 
orum ingrata imperantibus ; et longinqnitas ac se^ 
cretiim ipsum quo tutius, eo suspectius. Ita sublata 
spe veniae tandem sumite animum, tarn quibus salus 
quam quibus gloria carissima est. Brigantes femina 
duce exurere coloniam, expugnare castra, ac, nisi 
felicitas in socordiam vertisset, exuere iugum potuere ; 
nos integri et indomiti et libertatem non in poeniten- 
tiam laturi, primo statim congressu ostendamus, quos 
sibi Caledonia viros seposuerit. 

XXXII. An eandem Komanis in bello yirtutem 
quam in pace lasciviam adesse creditis? Kostris 
illi dissensionibus ac discordiis clari vitia hostium in 
gloriam exercitus sui vertunt; quem contractom ex 
diversissimis gentibus ut secundae res tenent, ita ad- 
versae dissolvent, nisi Gallos et Cbrmanos et (pudet 
dictu) Britannorum plerosque, licet dominationi alienae 
sanguinem commodent, diutius tamen bostes quam 
servos, fide et affectu teneri putatis. Metus ac terror 
est, infirma vincla loco caritatis ; quae ubi removeris, 
qui timere desierint, odisse incipient. Omnia yictonae 
incitamenta pro nobis sunt; nullae Komanos con^ 
inges accendunt, nuUi paxente^ fa^^xn ex^robratozt 
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sunt ; ant nulla plerisque patria aut alia est. Pauoos 
numero, trepidos ignorantia, coelum ipsum ac mare 
et silvas, ignota omnia, drcumspectantes, clauses quo- 
dammodo ae vincfcos dii nobis tradiderunt Ke terreat 
vanus aspectus et auri fulgor atque argenti, quod 
neque tegit neque vulnerat. In ipsa hostium acie 
inveniemus nostras manus ; agnoscent Britanni suam 
caussam, recordabuntur Galli priorem libertatem, 
deserent illos ceteri Qt)rmani, tamqnam nuper TJsipii 
relinqueruntb Kec quicquam ultra formidinis ; vacua 
castella, senum coloniae, inter male parentes et iniuste 
imperantes aegra municipia et discordantia. Hie dux, 
hie exercitus ; illic tributa et metalla et ceterae servi* 
entiiim poenae, quas in aetemum perferre aut statim 
ulcisci in hoc campo est. Proinde ituri in aoiem et 
maiores vestros et posteros cogitate. // 

xxxin,-— XXJ5IV. Agricola*8 address io his troops. He 
T&minds them of the cov/rage and endurance which 
seven years^ military service has tested, of the unique 
cJia/raxsUr of their a>chievementSy of their despe^ 
rate position, of their glorious end, should tJiey 
he overpowered, in these remote a/nd unexplored 
regions. The efirvemy, he suggests, has stood his 
grownd rather under the infl%ience of panic than of 
steady deliberate bravery » 

XXXIII. Excepere orationem alacres, ut barbaris 
mens, cantu fremituque et clamoribus dissonis. lam^ 
que agmina, et armorum fulgores audentissinii cuius- 
que procursu; simul instruebatur acies, quum Agricola, 
quamquam laetum et vix munimentis coercitum 
mijitem accendendum adhuo ratus, ita disseruit : 

Octavus annus est, commilitones, ex quo virtute et 
suspiaiis imperii Howanij fide aU^Q o^^t^ ^^\x:^ 
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Britanniam vicistis. Tot expeditionibus, tot preeliii^- 
Beu fortitudine adversus hostes seu patientia ac laboro 
paene adversus ipsam rerum naturam opus fuit, neque 
me militum neque vos duels poenituit. Ergo egresai, 
ego veterum legatorum, vos priorum exercituum ter- 
minos, fbiem Britanniae non £eima nee rumore, sed 
castris et armis tenemus. Inventa Britannia et sub- 
acta. Equidem saepe in agmine, quum vos paludes 
montesve et flumina fatigarent^ fortissimi cuiusque 
voces audiebam : quando dabitur hostis, quando ades) 
Veniunt, e latebris suis extrusi, et vota virtusque in 
aperto, omniaque prona victoribus, atque eadem victis 
adversa. Kam ut superasse tantum itineris, silvas 
evasisse, transisse aestuaria pulcbrum ac decorum in 
frontem, ita fugientibus periculosissima, quae hodie 
prosperrima sunt, l^eque enim nobis aut locomm 
eadem notitia aut commeatuum eadem abundantia, 
sed manus et arma, et in his omnia. Quod ad me 
attinet, iam pridem mihi decretum est neque exercitus 

* neque ducis terga tuta esse. Proinde et hpne^ mors 
turpi vita potior, et incolumitas ac decus eodem loco 
sita sunt; nee inglorium fuerit in ipso terrarum ac 
naturae fine cecidisse. 

XXXIY. Si novae gentes atque ignota acies oon- 
stitisset, aliorum exercituum exemplis vos hortarer; 
nunc vestra decora recensete, vestros oculos interrogate. 
Hi sunt, quos proximo anno unam legionem furto 
noctis aggresses clamore debellastis; hi ceterorum 
Britannorum fugacissimi, ideoque tam diu superstites. 
Quomodo silvas saltusque penetrantibus fortissimum 
quodque animal contra mere, — pavida et inertia ipso 
agminis sono pelluntur, — sic acerrimi Btitannorum 

mm pridem ceciderunt^ reliquu&estnuTaer\]A\^[^aiNQTvixoL 
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et metuentiiiiiu Quos quod tandem invenistis, non 
restiterunt, sed deprehensi sunt; novissimae res et 
extremo metu corpora defixere aciem in his vestigiis^ 
in quibus pidchram et spectabilem victoriam ederetis. 
Transigite cum expeditionibus, imponite quinquaginta 
annis magnum diem, approbate rei publicae nunquam 
exercituLimputari potuisse aut moras belli aut caussas 
rebellandi. 

XXXV. — ^xxxix. jThe order of battle. Desperate cov/rage 
of the BrUona, Their complete defeat Loss on both 

-■ fides. Terrible scenes on the batUe-field, Expedition 
of the Roma/n fleet, Agricola returns souHiwards, 
Effect on Domitian of the news ofAgricolcCs successes, 

XXXV. Et alloquente adhuc Agricola militum 
ardor eminebat, et finem orationis ingens alacritas 
tx)nsecuta est, statimque ad arma discursum. In- 
Btinctos ruentesque ita disposuit, ut peditum auxilia, 
quae octo milium erant, mediam aciem firmarent, 
equitum tria milia comibus affanderentur. Legiones 
pro vallo stetere, ingens victoriae decus citra Roma- 
num sanguinem bellandi, et auxilium, si pellerentur. 
Britannorum acies in speciem simul ac terrorem 
editioribus locis constiterat ita, ut primum agmen 
aequo, ceteri per acclive iugum connexi velut insur- 
gerent; media campi covinnarius eques strepitu ao 
discursu complebat. Tum Agricola superante hostium 
multitudine veritus, ne in frontem simul et latera 
suorum pugnaretur, diductis ordinibus, quamquam 
porrectior acies futura erat, et arcessendas plerique 
legiones admonebant, promptior in spem et firmus 
adversis dimisso equo pedes ante vexilla constitit. 

XXXVI. ACvprimo congressu eminus certabatur, 
idmnlque constantiA simul arte Brit&nm \xi%<^iv\I'^\3$k 
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gladiis et brevibus cetris Tniasilia nostromm vitare vd 
excutere, atque ipsi magnam vim telortim sopor* 
fundere, donee Agrioola Batavoram oohortes ao Tun* 
grorum duas oohortatus est, ut rem ad mucrones ao 
manus adducerent; quod et ipsis yetustate militiae 
exercitatum et hostibus inhabile, parva scuta et enor* 
mes gladios gerentibus. Nam Britannorum gladii 
sine mucroue complexum armomm et in aperto pugnam 
non tolerabant. Igitur ut Batavi miscere ictus, feriie 
umbonibus, ora foedare, et stratis, qui in aequo astite- 
rant, erigere in coUes aciem coepere, ceterae cobortes 
aemulatione et impetu connisae proximos quosque cae* 
dere; ac plerique semineces aut integri festinatione 
victoriae relinquebantur. Interim equitiim turmae 
fugere, covinnarii peditum se proelio miscuere, et 
quamquam recentem terrorem intulerant^ densis ta« 
men bostium agminibus et ioaequalibus locis bae* 
rebant; minimeque equestns ea Jam pugnae fiudes 
erat, quum aegre clivo instantes simul equorum 
corpoiibus impellerentur; ac saepe vagi currus, ez- 
territi sine rectoribus equi, ut quemque formido 
tulerat, transversos aut obvios incursabant. 

XXXVII. Et Britanni, qui adbuc pugnae ez« 
pertes summa collium insederant et pauoitatem nos* 
trorum vacui spemebant, degredi paulatim et circum- 
ire terga vincentium coeperant, ni id ipsum veritus 
Agricola quattuor equitum alas, ad subita belli 
retentas, yenientibus opposuisset, quantoque ferocius 
accucurrerant, tanto acrius pulsos in fugam difdecisset, 
Ita consilium Britannorum in ipsos versum, trans- 
vectaeque praecepto duels a fronte pugnantium alae 
aversam bostium aciem invasera Turn vero paten- 
tibna locis grande et atrox spectaculum *, ^ec^ ^tq1el<^ 
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Irare, capere, atque eosdem, oblatis aliisi traoidare. 
lam hostium, prout caique ingeuium erat, catervae 
armatomm paucioribus terga praestare, quidam in-* 
ermes ultro ruere ac se morti offerre; passim arma 
et corpora et laceri artus et cruenta hmnus, et all- 
quando etiam viotis ira virtusque. Postquam silris 
appropinquaverunt, collecti primos sequentium, incau- 
tos et loconim ignaros, circumveniebant. Quod ni 
frequens ubique Agricola validas et expeditas cohortes 
indaginis modo, et, sicubi attiora erant, partem equi- 
tom dimissis equis, simid rariores silvas equitem per- 
soltare iussisset, acceptum aliquod yulnus per nimiam 
fidaciam foret Ceterum* ubi composites firmis ordi- 
nibus sequi rursus videre, in fugam versi non agmi- 
nibus, ut prius, nee alius alium respectantes; rari et 
vitabundi invicem longinqua atque avia petiere. Finis 
sequendi nox et satietas fiiit. Oaesa hostium ad decern 
milia; nostrorum trecenti sexaginta cecidere, in quis 
AuluB Atticus prsefectus cohortis, iuvenili ardore et 
ferocia equi hostibus illatus. 

XXXVIIL Et nox quidem gaudio praedaque 
laeta victoribus. Britanni palantes mixtoque virorum 
mulieramque ploratu trahere vulneratos, vocare in- 
tegros, deserere domes ac per iram ultro incendere; 
eligere latebras et statim relinquere, miscere invicem 
consilia aliqua, deinde separare, aliquando frangi 
aspectu pignorum suorum, saepius concitari; satisque 
constabat saeyisse quosdam in coniuges ac liberos, 
tamquam misererentur. Proximus dies faciem victoriae 
latius aperuit; vastum ubique silentium, secreti colles, 
fumantia procul tecta, nemo exploratoribus obvius, 
Quibus in omnem partem dimissis, ubi incerta fugae 
vestigia neque usquam conglobad 1\oe\^ ^isi'^tVsQssi^ 
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et exacta iam aestate spargi bellum neqmt)at^ in fines 
Borestorum exercitum dedudt. Ibi acceptis obsicli- 
bus, praefecto classis circumyehi Britaimiam prae* 
dpit. Datae ad id vires, et praecesserat terror. Ipse 
peditem atque equites lento itinere, quo novaram 
gentium animi ipsa transitus mora terrerentor, in 
hibemis locavit; et simul dassis secxuida tempestate 
ac fama Trutulensem portimi tenuit, xuide proximo 
Britanniae latere lecto omni redieratb ^ 

XXXIX. Hunc rerum cursum, quamquam nulla 
verborum iactantia epistolis Agricolae aud^um, ut 
Domitiano moris erat, fronte laetus, pedK>re anxius 
excepit. Inerat consdentia derisui fuisse nuper faJsum 
e Germania triumphum, emptis per commerda, quorum 
habitus et ciines in captivorum spedem formarentur; 
at nunc veram magnamque victoriam tot milibus 
hostium caesis ingenti fama celebrarL Id sibi maxime 
formidolosum, privati hominis nomen supra prindpis 
attolli; frustra studia fori et dvilium artium decus 
in silentium acta, si militarem gloriam alius occuparet; 
et cetera utcumque facilius dissimulari, ducis boni 
imperatoriam virtutem esse. Talibus curis exercitus, 
quodque saevae cogitationis indicium erat, secreto suo 
satiatus, optimum in praesentia statuit reponere odium, 
donee impetus famae et favor exercitus languesceret. 
Nam etiamtum Agricola Britanniam obtinebat. 

XL. — XLVi. A.D. 84. — A.D. 93. Recall of Agricola. 
His cold reception hy the Emperor. Hia grow- 
ing popvla/rity and consequent danger from th& 

• Emperor^a jealousy. He declines a Proconsulate. 

• His death; its suspicious circwmstances ; why oppor- 
tune amd to he desired. Concluding reflexions on 
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XL. Igitur triumplialia oroamenta et illustris 
statuae Honorem, et quicquid pro triumpho datur, 
miilto verboram honore cumidata, decemi m senatu 
iubet^ addique insaper opimonem Sjriam provinciam 
Agricolae destinari, Yacuam turn morte Atilii Kufi 
conaularis et maioribus reservatam. Oredidere plerl- 
que libertum ex secretioribus ministeriis missum ad 
Agricolam codicillos, qoibus ei Syria dabatur, tulisse, 
cum praecepto, ut, si in Britannia foret, traderentur; 
eumque libertum in ipso freto oceani obvium Agri- 
colae, ne appellato quidem eo ad Domitianum re- 
measse, sive verum istud, sive ex ingenio principis 
£ctum ac compositum e^ Tradiderat interim Agri- 
cola successori suo provinciam quietam tutamque. 
Ac ne notabilis celebritate et frequentia occurrentium 
introitus esset, vitato amicorum officio noctu in urbem, 
noctu in palatiiim, ita ut praeceptnm erat, venit, ex- 
ceptusque brevi osculo et nullo sermone turbae ser- 
vientium immistus est. Ceterum, ut militare nomen, 
grave inter otiosos, aliis virtutibus temperaret, tran- 
quillitatem atque otium penitus auxit, cultu modicus, 
sermone facilis, uno aut altero amicorum comitatus, 
adeo uti plerique, quibus magnos viros per ambitionem 
aestimare mos est^ viso aspectoque Agricola quae- 
rerent famam, pauci interpretarentur. 

XLI. Grebro per eos dies apud Domitianum ab- 
sens accusatus, absens absolutus est. Causa periculi 
non crimen uUum aut querela laesi cuiusquam^ sed 
Infensus virtutibus princeps et gloria viri ac pessi- 
mum inimicorum genus, laudantes. Et ea insecuta 
sunt rei publicae tempora, quae sileri Agricolam nou 
sinerent ; tot exercitus in Moesia Daciaque et €rer 
mania et TannoniA temeritate aut pet ig;Qa.^^nKai. ^* 
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cum amissi, tot militares viri cum tot cohortibuB ex- 
puguati et capti; nee iam de limite imperii et lipa^ 
sed de hibemis legionum et possessione dabitatnm. 
Ita cum damna damuis continuarentar, atque omnk 
annus funeribus et dadibus insigniretur, posoebatur 
ore vulgi dux Agricola, comparantibus cunctis Ti- 
gorem et oonstantiam et expertum bellis «niT¥mfn 
cum inertia et formidine ceterorum. Quibus ser- 
monibus satis constat Domitiani quoque aures T«r- 
beratas, dum optimus quisque libertorum amore et 
fide, pessimi malignitate et livore pronum deterioii- 
bus principem exstimulabant. Sic Agricola idmul suis 
virtutibus, simul vitiis aU6nuA in ipsam gloriam 
praeceps agebatur. 

XLII. Aderat iam annus, quo proconsulatum 
Asiae et Africae sortiretur, et occiso Civica nuper 
nee Agricolae consilium deerat nee Domitiano exem- 
plum. Accessere quidam cogitationum principis pe- 
riti, qui iturusne esset in provinciam ultro Agricolam 
interrogarent. Ac prime occultius quietem et otium 
laudare, mox operam sUam in approbanda excusa- 
tione ofTerre; postremo non iam obscuri suadentes 
simid terrentesque pertraxere ad Domitianum. Qui 
paratus simulation e, in arrogantiam compositus et 
audiit preces excusantis, et quum annuisset, agi 
sibi gratias passus est, nee erubuit beneficii invidia. 
Salarium tamen, proconsulari solitum offerri et qui- 
busdam a se ipso concessum, Agricolae non dedit^ 
sive ofiensus non petitum, sive ex conscientia^ ne^ 
quod vetuerat, videretur emisse. Proprium humani 
ingenii est odisse, quem laeseris ; Domitiani vero 
natura, praeceps in ii*am, et quo obscurior eo irrevo- 
cabilior, moderatione tamen pTudexL\>iaje^<& X.^<;^\i^ 
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leniebatur, quia non contumacla neque inani iacta- 
tioiie libertatis famam fatumque provocabat. Sciant, 
quibus mons est illicita mirari, posse etiam sub malia 
pruicipibus magnos riros esse, obsequiumque ac mo- 
destiam^ si industria ac vigor assist, eo laudis ex- 
oedere, quo plerique per abrupta, sed ia nullum rei 
publicae usum, ambitiosa morte inclaruenmt. 

XLIIL Finis vitae eius nobis luctuosus, amicis 
tristis, extraneis etiam ignotisque non sine cura fiiit. 
Yulgus quoqae et hie aliud agens populus et ventita- 
vere ad domum et per fora et circulos locuti sunt, 
nee quisquam audita morte Agricolae aut laetatus est, 
aut statim oblitus. Et augebat miseratiouem con- 
stans rumor veneno interceptum. Nobis nihil com- 
perti affirmai*e ausim. Ceterum per omnem valetu- 
dinem eius, crebrius quam ex more principatus per 
nuntios visentis, et libertorum primi et medicorum 
intimi renere, sive cura illud sive inquisitio erat. 
Supremo quidem die momenta ipsa deficientis per 
dispositos cursores nuntiata constabat, nullo credente 
sic accelerari, quae tristis audiret. Speciem tameu 
doloris animo Tiiltuque prae se tulit, securus iam odii, 
et qui facilius dissimularet gaudium quam metum. 
Satis constabat lecto testamento Agricolae, quo cohe- 
redem optimae uxori et piissimae filiae Domitianum 
scripsit, laetatum eum velut honore iudicioque. Tam 
caeca et corrupta mens assiduis adulationibus erat, ut 
nesciret a bono patre non scribi heredem nisi malum 
principem. 

XLIV, Natus erat Agricola Gaio Caesare ter- 
tium consule Idibus luniis ; excessit quarto et quin- 
quagesimo anno, decimo Kalendas Septembres CoUega 
Tnscoque consulibna. Quod si lxa\>it\uai c^^o^^ ^s^^^ 
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poster! noscere velint^ decentior qaam sublimior 
fuit ; nihil metus in vultu ; gratia oris supererat 
Bonum yirum facile crederes, magnum libenter.- Et 
ipse quidem, quamquam medio in spatio integrae 
aetatis ereptus, quantum ad gloriam, longissimum 
aevum peregit ; quippe et vera bona, quae in virtuti- 
bus sita sunt, impleverat, et consulari ac triumpbali- 
bus omamentis praedito quid aliud astruere fortuna 
poterat ? Opibus nimiis non gaudebat, speciosae con- 
tigerant. Filia atque uxore superstitibus potest tI- 
deri etiam beatus incolumi dignitate, florente fama, 
salvis affinitatibus et amicitiis fiitura effugisse. Nam 
sicuti durare in banc beatissimi seculi lucem ac prin- 
cipem Traianum videre quondam augurio votisque 
apud nostras aiires ominabatur, ita festinatae mortis 
grande solatium tulit evasisse postremum illud. tiem- 
pus, quo Domitianus non iam per intervalla ac spira- 
menta temporum, sed continuo et velut uno ictu ^m 
pubiicam exbausit. 

XLY. Non vidit Agricola obsessam curiam et 
clausum armis senatum, et eadem strage tot consu- 
larium caedes, tot nobilissimarum feminarum exilia et 
fugas. Una adhuc victoria Cams Metius censebator, 
et intra Albanam arcem sententia Messalini strepebat, 
et Massa Baebius timi reus erat, Mox nostrae duxere 
Helvidium in carcerem manus, nos Maurici Busticique 
visus, nos innocenti sanguine Senecio perfudit. Neio 
tamen subtraxit oculos sues, iussitque scelera, non 
spectavit; praecipua sub Domitiano miseriarum pan 
erat videre et aspici, quum suspiria nostra subscri- 
berentur, quum denotandis tot hominum paUoribos 
sufficeret saevus ille vultus et rubor, quo so contra 
pndorem. muniebat. 
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Tu vero felix, Agricola, non vitae tantum claritatey 

sed etiam opportunitate mortis. TJt perhibent, qui 

interfuemnt noYissimis sermonibas tuis, constans et 

libens fatum excepisti, tamquam pro virili portione 

iDnocentiam principi donares. Sed mihi filiaeque eius 

praeter acerbitatem parentis erepti auget maestitianiy 

quod assidere valetudini, fovere deficientem, satiari 

vulta oomplexuque non contigit. Excepiasemus certe 

mandata vocesque, quas penitns animo figeremus. 

Noster hie dolor, nostrum vulnus ; nobis tum longae 

absentiae oondicione ante quadrienuium amissus est. 

Omnia sine dubio, optime parentum, assidente aman- 

tissima uxore superfuere honori tuo ; paucioribus ta- 

men lacrimis compositus es, et novissima in luce 

deaideravere aliquid oculi tui. 

XLVI. Si quis piorum manibus locus, si, ut sa* 
pientibus placet, non cum corpore extinguuntur mag- 
nae animae, placide quiescas, nosque, domum tuam, 
ab infirmo desiderio et muliebribus lamentis ad con- 
templationem virtutum tuarum voces, quas neque 
lugeri neque plangi fas est. Admiratione te potius 
quam temporalibus laudibus, et, si natura suppeditet, 
aemulatione decoremus. Is verus honos, ea coniunc- 
tissimi cuiusque pietas. Id filiae quoque uxorique 
praeoeperim, sic patris, sic maiiti memoriam veneraii, 
ut omnia facta dictaque eius secum revolvant, formam- 
que ac figuram animi magis quam corporis complec- 
tantur ; non quia intercedendum putem imaginibus, 
quae marmore aut aere fingantur; sed ut \ultus 
hominum, ita simulaci'a yultus imbecilla ac mortalia 
gont^ forma mentis aetema, quam tenere et exprimere 
non per alienam materiam et aitem, ^d t>3d& v^^<^ 
moribns possis. Quicquid ex AgcvcoVa. wova.'sSn^as^ 
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quioquid miraid sumus, manet mansii^umque est in 
animis hominam, in aeteinitate temporumy £una rOi* 
ram. Nam multos veterum yelut in^lorios et igno^ 
biles oblivio obruit ; Agricola posteritati narratus et 
traditus superstes erit. 



NOTES. 



CHAPTER I. 

!• AntioilltaS HSitatnm.] UsUatum is in attribution to 
the noun-infinitiye tradere, tradere being the object of the verb 
omisifc. 

2. Quamqiiani.] The word is commonly used to introduce 
a distin^ clause ; 'quamvis' is generally employed to qualify a 
single word. 

3. IncnriOSa SHOnun.] ' Neglectful of its own sons,' not 
'glories.' Comp. Ann. u. 88, Vetera extoUimus, recentium tn- 
euriosi; also Hor. (7. m. 24, 31 — 1, virtntem incolumem, odimus, 
sublatam ex oculis quaerimus invidi. 

4« SnpergreSSa est.] ' Has risen superior to ;' has past 
into a r^on which invidia cannot reach. Comp. Ann, xiY. 54, 
invidia infra tuam magnitudinem jacet. 

5- Ignorantiam recti et invidiam.] ' Blindness and 

hosUlity to goodness * {C and B). It is very doubtful, however, 
whether invidiam is to be connected with recti The expression 
'invidia recti' would scarcely be allowable. The rectum (right) 
which the multitude are incapable of discerning is not exactly 
the aspect of virtue against which invidia is felt. And yet the 
presence of the singular vitium in the preceding clause compels 
OS to join the two phrases. Bectum is equivalent here to virtus. 
Comp. Hi9t ni. 51, exempla recti, and iv. 5, recti pervicax. 

6. Pronnm magisqne in aperto.] 'Pronum' expresses 

the inclination of the wul; 'in aperto' the favouring circum- 
stances. Or we may take both phrases as referring to the cir- 
cumstances ; the path to virtue was pronus, sc. not arduus, and 
in aperto, sc. not impeditus. 

7. Sine gratia aut ambitione.] 'Without partiality or 

pelf-seeking.' 'Gratia' expresses the bias felt by a writer possibly 
towards unworthy persons; 'ambitio' the unprincipled desire for 
adv^ftuc^ment which would betray bim mto ^^Wi^r^, 
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8. Gonscientiaej Comp. the use of the word m du s, 
eontcieniiam generis humani, and 43, sive ex oonadentia^ ne qafld 
vetuerat videretur emisse. 'Bonae con8cienti<u pretium' is the 
feeling Uiat they had acted rightly. 

9* IpsiJ 'Ipsorum' would be more strictly grammatical, 
but would clash unpleasantly with ' morum * later on in the seO' 
tence. The nominative 'ipsi' is borrowed from what would be 
the equivalent conditional dause, ' Si suam ipsi vitam narrareni* 
Comp. Sallust, Jug, 18, exercitus, amisso duce, ac passim muUit 
gibi quisque imperium peientibuSf brevi dilabitur. 

10. Citra fidem.] That which falls short of (citra) or goes 
beyond (ultra) belief (fides) does not meet with credit. Comp. 
Oerm. 16, citra speciem= falling short of beauty. For the sub- 
ject of autobiography generally comp. Cic. Bpiti. ad Fam^ y\ it, 
where the writer says that if his friend Lucoeius cannot write 
about him, he must write about himself, and would have good 
precedents in doing so, and continues thus: Sed quod te noD 
fugit, haec sunt in hoc genere vitia; et verecunoius ipd de 
sese scribant necesse est si quid est laudandum, et praetereant ai 
quid reprehendendum est. Accedit etiam ut minor sit fides, 
minor auctoritas, etc. 

II. At none narratiiro...tempora.] Comp. ffiat. 1. 1, 

Ambitionem scriptoria facile averseris, livor et detrectatio prouis 
auribus accipiuntur. Tacitus feels that he might rely on the ac- 
ceptance which satire and invective always meet with, and need 
not, had these, and not praise, been his theme, have asked tor 
indulgence. The use of the perfect * fuit* may be best expressed 
by such a paraphrase as ' Before I begin to relate I have found it 
necessary, etc. The 'tempera' are the times of Domitian. For 
^ incusaturus ' Bitter reads ' incursaturus.' He refers the 'nunc' 
to Bomitian's days, makes 'venia' equivalent to 'leave,' and 
supposes 'incursaturus' to mean Mikely to o£fend.' Tacitus thus 
is made to say that he would not have asked for a permission 
which would have been likely to offend a rigime (tempera) that 
was hostile to virtue. 'Fuit' would then be equivalent to 
'fuisset.* For the expression Mnfesta virtutibus' comp. Cic. 
Orat. ad Brut. 10. Hoc sum aggressus, statim Catone absoloto, 
quem nunquam attigissem, tempera timens inimica virtvti ; a 
curious parallel to the sentiment of this chapter. 

CHAPTER II. 

X. LegimUS.] Most probably this means * we read,' or 'it 

is recorded in history.' But it may be opposed to 'vidimus,' 

and imply that Tacitus was himself absent and heard only of 

these occuirences. Xritz refers it to the Acta Diurnal and would 

twdezstaod by it, 'it was positiveVy recotiie^ ^«a €ni^ '^«c%\^'^ 
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times) in official documeDts' (as we might say in the Gazette). 
This seems a far-fetched explanation, and the passage which he 
quotes from Dion Cassias (Lxvn. 1 1) tells against it, as it states 
that in his later years Domitian forbad the names of his victims to 
be inscribed in the octo. 

«. Trinniviris.] These were the 'trimnviri capitales/ who 
combined some of l£e duties of our police magistrates and our 
sherifEs. 

3. ComitiO ac foro.] The comitlum was part of the 
forum. A certain solemnity is given to the sentence by the 
use of the two words. Gomp. the use of Bomani Quirites. 

4. Scilicet.] ^o word is used ironically. 'They fancied, 
forsooth.' 

5* ConSCientiam.] 'The approving knowledge.' It was 
hoped that, aU records of these actions being destroyed, mankind 
could never express its approval of them. Tliis is a step towards 
the meaning which our word 'conscience' has now reached. 

6. Arbltrabantur.] Sc. Domitian and his satellites. 

7. Expulsis insnper, &c.] Comp. Piin. EpTp. in. n, 

quum essent philoMphi ab urbe tummoti, 

8. Omni bona arte, &C.] Comp. Plin. Panegyr. 47, quum 
siln vitiorum omnium conscius princeps inimicas vitiis artes non 
odio magis quam reverentia relegaret. 

9. Tyi tinrnm .] Sc. the last point that could be reached, 
' the extreme.' 

10. Adempto per inquisitiones, &c.] By 'inquisitiones' 

is meant the espionage of the informer, which made men afraid 
either to speak their own thoughts or to listen to the thoughts of 
others. 

CHAPTER III. 

!• Nerva Caesar.] This passage marks the date of this 
work, or, at least, of these prefatory chaptera, as being between 
the adoption of Trajan by Nerva (whence the name Nerva Tra- 
janus) and "Nerva,* b death. In Hist i. i, we read of Divus 
Nerva. Nerva adopted Trajan towards the end of A. D. 97, and 
died Jan. 37 in the following year. 

«. Principatnni.] * Principatus ' is the form of govern- 
ment which puts a 'Princeps' (in the case of Home it was a 
< Princeps Senatus ') at the head of the state. Comp. Bist I, i, 
prineipaium Divi Nervae, where, as here, there ma^ be some 
alltwum to the spectaUy civil character of l^ervvi^ft Tvi\d, 
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3* Tempornm.] This is the reading of ihe MSS., whldi 
letter alters iiito imperii, in ordei to complete the parallel 
between this and the passage quoted above, in which we have 
imperium TrajanL Comp. however, Hist I. i, rara temporum 
felicitate. 

4* SeCUritaS publica.] The personified Fortune <^ the 
state. The figure of a goddess bearing this name is found on 
coins of the Antonine period. 

5- Nec spem modO ac VOtunii etc.] 'Has not only our 
hopes and good wishes * (0 and £). This rendering has the ad- 
vantage of giving a meaning to * assumpserit,* which comprehends 
both of its objects 'spem ac votum/ and 'ipsius voti fiduciam et 
robur.' But the hopes and good wishes may be those of the 
'Securitas publica' for herself. We must then supply out of 
'assumpserit' some such notion as ' conceperit,' and render 'has 
only conceived hopes, &c. but secured' ('assumpserit') &c. 

6* Ipsius voti.] ' Of the wish itself,' t. e. of the thing 
wished for, fiducUvin et robur, possibly an hendiadys for ' strong 
assurance ;' or it may be rendered * the certainty and subBtance.' 

7< Robur.] ' Substance.' It is used somewhat similarly for 
Hhe heart' or 'the best part,' as in *robiir militum.' Cic. £pitt, 
ad Fam, x. 33. 

8. Ingenia Studiaaue.] ' Genius and its porsuitB ' 

{C and £). 

9* Quindecim annos.] The fifteen years of Domitian's 
reign, a.d. 81 — 96. 

10. Qaid> si- • -non tamen.] The connection is ' in spite of 
these losses, the removal of our best men, and the injury suffered 
by ourselves, yet we shall not regret to have told, &c' 

11. PromptissimUS quisque.] *The most enereetic,' 
' the most reaoy (promptus) for what had to be done.' Comp. 
Sail. Cat. 7, iogenium in promptu habet. 

i«. Nostri SUperstiteS.] So. surviving our own powers. 
The meaning is, ' only a few of us are left, and we are not what 
we were.' 

13* JuveneS ad senectutem.] Tacitus includes himsdf 
in this class. See on this subject his Life prefixed to this edition. 

14* Servitutis.] An obvious correction of the reading of the 
MSS. which is 'senectutis.' 

//. Non tamen pigebit, etc."\ t^ViVb xanafc \» taken to 

refer to the MistorUu, on which Tacvtua waa «^Te«A^ ^xv^g^ge^ 
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i6. IntoriniJ 'Meanwhile,' %,e, till the more important 
work is execated. 

17* Honori AlpiCOlae, Ac] The writer's is not DOW, BO 
to speak, a political object, but it is to do honour to a good man. 
He thus returns to the subject announced in the first chapter. 

i8. ProfSdSSione pietatiS.] So. on the strength of its 
shewing filial regard.* 



CHAPTER rV. 

I. Forojnliensium colonia.] Now Fr^jus, about 25 

miles S.W. of Nice, It was named after its founder C. Julius 
Caesar. 

^> Gft6S&riS.} This reading seems preferable to 'Caesarum.* 
Both graad&thers were probably Procurators vmder Augustus, 
the faUier having been made a Senator by Tiberius. 

3- Quae equestris nobilitas est] There is some 

difficulty about these words. Wex considers them to be spurious 
on the ground that really distinguished equites, such as are 
called primores equitum {Hist, L 4) and equites dignitate sanatoria 
(Ann. XYL 17), looked down upon the office of Procurator. In 
support of this view he quotes the latter passage which seems 
to imply that Mela, who was an eques dignitate Senatoria, was 
thought to have acted- strangely when he accepted a Procurator- 
ship for the sake of making a speedy fortune. Kritz, on the ot&er 
hand, affirms that the office was bestowed only on the more dis- 
tinguished members of the equestrian order. If the words are 
genuine they must mean that the circumstance of having one or 
both grandfathers a Procurator constituted equestrian nobility. 
The term 'nobilis' was opposed to 'novus homo,* and meant 
strictly a man whose father or ancestor had risen to a curule 
magistracy. The dignity of a Procuratorship would constitute a 
corresponding 'nobiUtas' among the equites. 

4* FuitJ This is the conjectiure for ' Julii,' the reading of 
theMSa. 

5* Meritnsj 'Earned.' There is an irony in the ex- 
pression xery characteristic of Tacitus. 

6. In hHJUS 8mU...edUCatur.] 'Brought up by her side 
with fond affection ' ifi and B); 4n sinu' means that his mother's 
personal care was bestowed upon him. Comp. Dial, de OraU 28, 
filius, ex casta parente natus, non in cella emptae nutricis s^ 
gremio ae Hnu malm educabatur. The strictly classical usag' j^. 
*indulgentia' is in its favourable sensoy but Quintilian i. {^^^ ^^ 
ploys it in the other, 'mollis ilia educatio quam t»*^"^a,^^\w 
vocamua,* 
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7* PeCCantilUn.] 'Paccare' denotes here 'aiiu of Keen- 
tiousness/ as commonly in the Boman poets ; comp. Hor. C m. 
xiz. 20, peccare docentes historias. 

8. SedemacmagistramJ 'The scene and guide '{(7 and ^. 
The place is said, as, by a common metaphor, Oxford or CSam- 
bridge might be said, to have guided his studies. 

9- L0CTim**«C0inp0Sitnin.] The 'comitas* (courtesy or 
refinement) prevented the rudeness which might hare attached 
otherwise to the 'parsimonia.* For 'parsimonia* comp. Ann, m. 
55, novi homines, e municipiis et coloniis atque etiam provinciis 
in senatum adsumpti, domesticam parnmoniam intulerunt. For 
the character of Massilia comp. CHd. pro Flacco, 36, neque te, 

Massilia, praetereo Cujus ego dvitatis disciplinam non solum 

Graeciae sed hand sdo an cunctis gentibus anteponendam jure 
dicam, etc., and Ann. iv. 44, where we are told that Augustus 
buiished Lucius Antonius to Massilia, ubi specie studiorum 
nomen exilii t^eretur. 

10. Acrins hansisse.] The meaning seems to be that 
Agricola had conceiyed and would have continued to indulge 
this passion, had not his mother checked it. Comp. for the 
elliptical construction, ch. 37, Britanni degredi...eoQ)eran<, ni 
Agricola quatuor equitum alas venientibus opposuisset ; t. e, the 
Britons had begun to descend and would have continued to do ao 
had not Agricola so acted. Orelli takes ' acrius ' as an adjective 
agreeing with * studium.' Perhaps it is better to consider it an 
adverb qualifying ' hausisse.' 

11. Prudentia matris.] Comp. Suet. Nero, 52, a philo- 
sophia eum mater avertit monens imperaturo contrariam esse. 

13. Scilicet.] ' It was the case of.' 

13* SpeciomJ Species may have its common meaning of 
* beauty;* or it may have its philosophical sense of 'ideal * {Ibia), 
as in Cic. Orat, ad Brut, 5, insidebat in ejus mente speeie$ elo- 
quentiae, quam cemebat animo, re ipsa non videbat. 

14. VehementiTis qnam caute.l The classical usage 

would be * vehementius quam cautius. ' Tacitus generalW* follows 
this, but sometimes has that of the text, as Hist, i. 83, TumultuB 
proximi initium pietas vestra acriua quam contideraU exdtavit. 

15. MOZ Xnitigavit aetasj '(Maturer) reason and 

'advancing) age mellowed his temper.* 

*6. Modum.] Aristotie's rb niaov, Comp. Hor. Sat. i. 

MSb^ Est modAU in rebus, and Ep. 1. vi. 15, Insani sapiens 

^erat, aequus iniqui, Ultra quam satis est virtutem si 

refer to th 
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CHAPTER V. 

I. Prima castronun radimenta.1 * Hia miUury appren- 

dceship' {C and B), 'Castra* is used for 'militaiy service,* as 
in ch. 1 6) nullis eosfrorum experimentis. 

^» Approbavit.] Sc. so served as to satisfy. 

3> Suetonio PauUinO.] For Tacitus' opinion of this 
general comp. HUiL, ii. 35, cunctaior natiura^ &;c., and ii. 31, 
nemo ilia tempestate rei militaris callidior habebatur. 

' 4* Contnbemio aestimaret.] 'Contnbemio aestimare* 
is to form a judgment of character by the opportunities of close 
companionship. The practice may be compared to the relation 
in which in our service an aide-de-camp stands to his general 
officer. Comp. Sail. Jug, 64, in contubemio patris militabat, 
Hist. T. 93, contubemaUs appellando, where Otho wishes to make 
his military audience feel that there is a tie of intimacy between 
himself and them. 

5- Neque Affricola rettulit.] The general meanmg 

is, that Agricola did not use the facilities afforded by his rank 
either to procure enjoyment or escape from duty. His rank 
(titulus) with one disposed to indulgence (expressed by licenter) 
would have given opportunities for pleasure (voluptates). On the 
other hand, had he been idly disposed (expressed by segniter), 
his inexperience (inscitia), t. e. the fact that he was of little use, 
would hiave made it easy to get leave of absence (commeatus). 
* BettuUt' may be rendered by 'employed with a view to,* &c. ; 
*referre ad aliquid* being equivalent to our expression 'to 
refer to an end;* comp. PUn. Epp. i. 22, nihil ad ostentation em, 
omnia ad consdentiam rtfert. For 'commeatus* comp. Ann, 
XY. 10, reliquas legiones promiscuis commtaJtibui infirmaverat. 

6. Nihil appetere in jactationem.] * To attempt nothing 

for display* ((7 and B)\ or more exactly, perhaps, *to seek for no 
Borvice with a view to display;* 'appetere* being opposed to 
'recusare.* 

7. AnxiuS et intentUS.] ' Oa-eful and vigilant * (C and B) ; 
or * careful and energetic* He was full of thought before the 
time of action, and when the time was come wholly occupied 
with what he was doing. *Intentus* gives the idea of the full 
tension of energy. 

8. Excitatior.] This is the conjecture of Buchner, which 
we have followed Kritz in adopting instead of ' exercitatior.* It 
means 'more excited,* and would seem the natural expression of 
Tacitus in speaking ol the native tribes ; exercitatior 'WOAsi'i ^v^V^ 
m&er to the Boman province. 
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9* Tracidati veterani.] Comp. ch. x6, where Boadioeft's 
attack on Camalodunum is described. Some veterans aroear to 
have been settled in this colony. It was, in fact, the omy rail 
coUmia in Britain, but the word is used loosely of important 
towns; comp. note on aegra municipiaf ch. 33. 

10. Intersepti.] Armies would be said to be 'intersepti* 
when they were prevented from joining the main body ; compi 
Hist. in. 53, Intenepta Germanorum Khaetonimqne anxilia. 
We have followed the reading of the MSS. though perhaps 
interoeptif * cut off' or 'surprised,* gives a s^nse agreeing better 
with the description of the revolt. 

1 1* GeSSit in ducemj ' Fell to the share of the general.' 

T2. Temporibus.] It is best to take this as a dative de- 
pending on ingrata. Kritz considers it to be an ablative, though 
he quotes ch. 31, 'virtus subjectorum ingraia imperantibua.* 

I3-. Quibus sinistra—interpretatio.] Kritz would sup- 
ply 'ejus,^ i. e. 'militaris gloriae,* and render in which there is, 
in the case of eminent men, a sinister interpretation put on 
military glory. This seems far-fetched and disproved by the 
position of ' sinistra.* It is better to join the word to ' erga 
eminentes.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

I. Hinc] Sc. 'from or after these services.* 

^< Natalibus.] 'Lineage,* a post- Augustan use of the 
word. 

3> Decns.] 'Distinction.' The word here means the re- 
flected lustre that comes to a man from great connections. 

4- Per mutuam caritatem.] OrelU takes ' per ' to sigmfy 
time, as if ' in continuous mutual affection * was meant. It seems 
better to take it as causal Their affection was the cause of their 
singular harmony. 

5- Nisi quod laUS.l 'However, the good wife de- 
serves the greater praise* {C and B), 'Nisi quod' is Tacitus* 
comment on the praise which he bas been bestowing on Agrioola 
in the previous sentence. He guards himself from being supposed 
to say that the husband and wife deserve equal commendation. In 
his view the good wife deserves more. 

6. Sors Quaesturae.] The Quaestors were appointed, and 
then drew lots for their destinations. 

/- S&lvittS TitianuS.l He was \.\ie e\d«c brother of M. 
Oiio, afterwards Emperor. Comp. Hist. 1. *!«>, *n. 
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8. Matnam dlssiintllationGIlL] 'A mutual concealment 
of £^t ' (C and J^. Gomp. Hint, l 79, vieeB impunitettU, and 
Flm. Epp, IX. 13, Senatns seyems in ceteroi Benatoribus solis 
disrimtUaitione quasi mtUua parceret. 

9* Sabsiditun.] This possibly refers to the advantage 
which a candidate derived from having children. Oomp. Ann. u. 
51, pleriqne nitebantur at numerus Iwerorum in ecaididatis prae- 
poUeret. This would be to carry out the provisions of the lex 
Papia Poppaea. We prefer to give it a more general signification. 

10. Snblatmn.] *Boi3^/ a phrase derived from the custom 
by which a Boman father took- up (sustulit) the child whom he 
acknowledged, and wished to rear. 

J I. Brevi amisit.] This does not necessarily mean what 
Bitter understands by it, that the son died before the daughter 
was bom. In that case we should rather have expected * ami- 
serat.' The daughter was a ' subsidium,' as increasing his family, 
and when he lost his son became a 'solatium.' 

12. Qnibas inertia fait.] Gomp. Tacitus' account of 

Galba, Jaist. i. 49, metus temporum obtentui fuit, ut quod 
Kgnitia erat sapientia yooaietuT. In Agricola's case the 'segnitia' 
was of course assumed. 

1 3. Tenor et Silentinm.] ' Consistent quietude ' (G and B) ; 
' tenor' is the correction of the MS. reading * certlor.* 

14- Neque enim jnrisdictio obveneratj There were 

twelve or more praetors, two of whom only, the praetor urbanus 
and the praetor peregrinus, had judicial functions. Agricola did 
not happen to hold either office. 

15- Lndos et inania honoris . . . doxit.] 'The games 

and the pageantry of his office he ordered according to the mean ' 
(0 and B). It is possible that * ducere' may be equivalent to 
*edere,' with special reference to the procession, the notion of 
which would be included in the word *ludi,' and which would be 
expressed by the phrase * ducere pompam.' It seems better, how- 
ever, to connect *duxi£' closely with * medio,' as if Tacitus meant 
to say ' he conducted them along the middle course.' Bitter con- 
siders it to be equivalent to 'arbitratus est,' but to make out 
this view he has to adopt the violent course of substituting for 
'medio rationis' Lipsius' conjecture of moderationis. 

16. Famae propior.] Sc. rather gaining distinction from 
them than otherwise. Though the exhibition was not prodigally 
ostentatious, there was enough splendour about it to attract admi- 
ration. Tacitus, it will be remembered, was himself praetor, and 
in that capacity presided over the Ludi Saeculares exhibited by 

Domitiim, A.D, 88. See Ann. XL xi, "wYiewV'ft Tsvesi>w3t&'^^^\ 
luMnaelf, 
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17* ElectuS a Galba.] ^or an account of a aimilar mea- 
sure of Galba's comp. Hiit. I. lo, where we hear of the appoint* 
meDt of commissioDers charged with the duty of reooyermg tome 
of the prodigal bounties of Nero. 

18. Sensisset.] The. force of the pluperfect may be thus 
explained. He so ordered things that when his office was dis- 
charged it might be said that the State had received no injury 
(or, it may mean, had contracted no guilt), except from the irre- 
mediable wrongs which Nero had inflicted. Comp. Plin. Paneg, 
40, ^Idem effecisti ne males principes hahuistemtts,* Under 
Trajan's rule the evils of former misrule had ceased to exist 
By a bold figure Rome — so entirely had she recovered — might 
be said, not even to have had bad Emperors. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

I. Nam classis Othoniana, etc.] f'or the account of 

these events see Bist. n. ii, 13. Tacitus would probably have 
heard the details which he there gives from his father-in-law. 

2* Licenter.] ' For purposes of plunder.' 

3* Intemelios.] KowVintimiglia, about twelve miles E. 
of Monaco. 

4- Quae causa Caedis fuerat.] We should rather expect 
* quod.' But the meaning is that whatever of her moveable inhe- 
rited property she had on the spot was plundered, and that it 
was this that had invited the crime. 

5* Solemnia pietatis.] ^ The solemn duties of filial affec- 
tion.' The funeral would have been performed hastily, but some 
of the ceremonies could be repeated with more solemnity. Comp. 
Cic. pro (fluent. 9, where we are told of a mother, who finding 
that her son was dead, and his corpse already burnt, repeated the 
funeral rites (de integro funus jam sepulto fiUo fecit). 

6. Aflfectati a Vespasiano imperii.] . This event took 

place in the beginning of July, A.D. 69 ; see Jffist n. 79. 
7« DeprehenSUS.] * Overtaken.' 

]\l![UCianUS.] Comp. Mist, IV. II, 'Muciamus urbem in- 
gressus cuncta simul in se traxit.' For the character of Vespa- 
sian's chief lieutenant see Mist. 11. 5. 

8. Ex pateraa fortuna, etc.] * From his father's eleva- 
tion seeking merely to practise (usurpare) licentiousness.' Comp. 
Mist, IV. 2, ' stupris et adulteriis filium Principis agebat.' 

9. Juvene admodum Domitiano.] Comp. ma. m. 70, 

where Flavius Sabinus speaks of him aa filium Yespasiani viz 
j:?t(derem. He was in his eighteentih >f ear. 
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10. Vicesimae legionij This was one of the legions sta- 
tioned in Britain. Comp. Hitt. i. 60. For the feeliog of the 
troops about Vespasian, comp. Hist. iii. 44. 

1 1. DeceSSOr.] Sc. Bosclus Coellus. 

1 3* Legatis COnSUlaribuS.] These were the chief officers 
of the province. Each legion had its own legatus proetonuf. 

13. Nimia.] *Too strong.* Comp. Veil. Patere, 11. 33, 
'esse Gn. Pompeium mmzum jam liberae reipublicae.* 

14. Successor Simal et Ultor.] For a similar conjunc- 
tion of words comp. ffUt. i. 40, scelus, cujus vUor est quisquis 
sitcceuii. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

!• VettiuS BolanUSj Compare bis character as described 
in ch. 16. 

«. Feroci provincia dignom est.] The present 'est* 

is used either because the statement is meant to apply to any 
province, or because Britain still at the time of writing merited 
the same epithet. 'Esset' and '«rat* have been conjectured. 
For the epithet 'ferox* (high-spirited) comp. ch. 11, plus ferodae 
Britanni praeferunt. ' 

3- Vim.] 'Energy,' rather than 'military strength,' as 
Kritz makes it to be. 

4* Ne incresceret.] ' That he might not grow too great.^ 

5- ConSUlarem.] Sc. 'legatum.' 

6. £z eventu.] On the strength of the result. 

7. In SUam famam.] *With a view to his own fame.' 
Comp. ch. 5, ' nihil appetere in jactationem,^ 

8. Ad aactorem et ducem.] The meaning of 'auctor* is 
illoBtrated in Germ. 14, where a chieflbain*d comrades are said sua 
fortia facta gloriae ejus assignare. 

0* Extra invidiani.] Like the Greek expression cktos 
r^ ^X^''^- Comp. BisL 1. 49, * Galbae medium ingenium, magis 
extra vitia quam cum virtutibus.' 

CHAPTER IX. 

!• Bevertentem.] ' As he was returning.' It is possible 
that be did not return to Bome, but stopped on the way at his 
command in Aquitania. 
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9. Inter patricios, aSCivit] Comp. forihe plvnse ^nn. 
XI. 25, ' lisdem diebus in numervm pcUriciorum ascivU Ommh^ 
vetustissimum quemque e senatu, etc.* The passage is worthy of 
note as showing the exhaustion, indicated by the new names 
which we meet with in Tacitus, of the old and even of the mora 
recent Boman aristocracy, 

3* Splendidae dignitatis.] A genitive of qwaUf. For 
a similar construction comp. in this chapter, egregiae ipei filiam. 

4' Administratione.] 'From the importance of its datus.' 

5* Spe COnsalatuS.] Galba bad passed in like manner 
from the government of Aquitania to the consulship. Comp. 
Suet. OcUba, 6, 

6. SnbtilitatemJ So. the faculty of drawing nice distbo- 
tions. 

7* Secnra.] ' Summary/ sc. that has not the fear of appesls 
before it. 'Obtusior/ 'somewhat blunt,* sc. careless of rrane- 
ments, aiming at practical rather than theoretical justice. 

8. Galliditatem.] The word is here used in a bad sense, 
as Cic. De Qff. i. 19, ' Scientia quae est remota a justitia caUi- 
ditcu potius quam sapientia est appellanda.* 

9- Quamvis inter togatos.] That is, though acting as 
a judge among civilians, who would be keen to detect faults and 
possibly prejudiced. For this use of togatos comp. Hiat II. 20, 

togatos adloqueretur. 

xo. Jam vero.] 'And besides;' comp. ch. 21, Jam vero 
principum filios erudire. 

XI* Divisa.] 'Were kept distinct.' Comp. for the use of 
the words * curse,' ' remissiones,' in contrast Vial, de Oi*ai. 28, 
ac non studia modo curaaque, sed remissiones etiam. 

12 GonventuS.] 'Days of session,' when the more im- 
portant trials would be taken. 

i3> Persona.] An afifectation ; a character artificially kept 
up as on the stage. 

14. Tristitiam- • • eznerat.] ' He was altogether without.' 
Comp. Ann. vi. 25, Agrippina feminarum vitia exiterat. 'A varitia 
must mean something that might coexist with the integritas and 
abstinentia spoken of below ; as, e.g. an excess in strictness 
about the revenue, the fault of Galba, who is said to have been 
pubiicae pecuniae avarus. 

15* Referre.] 'To mention ;' comp. ffist, I. 30, neque enim 
fv/a^u rjrtutum in comparatione Otkonia opxaa e&t. 
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i6. Coi saepe etiam boni induteent] Comp. Hist 

iv. 16, quando etiam aapienUbus cupido glonae ncmsgima exuUur, 
and Milton, LyckUs. 

Fame 

The last infirmity of noble mind. 

The sentiment seems to have been a current one among the Stoics 
and due originally to Plato. 

17* GollegaS.] Be. those in command of neighbooring 
provinces. 

18. ProCliratoribuS.] Either in other provinces or in bis 
own. With these oflGlcerSy as having special charge of the revenue^ 
the legate might easily oome into collision. 

19' AtterL] 'To get the worst of it,' 'to suffer some 
damage.' 

10. Minns trienniiun.] From three to five years was the 
ordinary duration of a goveraor's term of ofiSce. Comp. Dio 
Cass, m, Kol dpX(hci><raM /ii^e iXarrw ItQv rpiwv {el fi^ rts dSiK-^- 
jreii ri) /lii rXeioy rivre, 

21* Statim ad SPem.] Statim conveys the idea that the 
expectation was immediale ; grammatically it is joined to 'revo- 
catus.' 

23* Dari.] 'Was being offered to him;' sc. that it was 
understood that he was to have it after his consulship. 

33* Elegit.] ^he meaning is that sometimes common 
report causes a man to be chosen^ secures his selection. 

«4- Tum.] Bitter alters the word to jam, quite unneces- 
sarily. 'Tum,' he thinks, would imply that the spes was not 
fulfilled. But it may well mean * even then.' 



CHAPTER X. 

I. MnltiS SCriptoribuS.] A Dative ; as in ch. 2, quum 
Amleno Bustico, etc. Of these writers Caesar, Livy, and the 
elder Pliny would be the chief. 

a. In COmparationemj etc.] 'To challenge a comparison.' 

3- Perdomita est.] Comp. ffUt i. 2, Britannia perdomita 
et statim missa. 

4. Ita qnaOj etc.] 'So it follows that what those who 
wrote before this time (priorcs) embellished, &c.' 

5« Berum fdej On the eTideuce oi i«A\A. 
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6. Bomana notitia.] ' Roman geograpby.' 

7- SpatiO ac COelo, etc.] 'Spatium' meaoB 'extent,' 
'ooelum/ 'geographical position/ as astronomically and scienti- 
fically determined. There is a reference to the division of the 
earth into zones. It seems that Tacitus (in common with othei 
writers) believed both Spain and Germany to extend mndi far- 
ther to the north than they actually do. On this supposition hii 
meaning in this sentence would bis that Britain lies opposite to 
Spain on the west, to Grermany on the east, and to Gaul on the 
south ; but that in the two former cases the distance is so con- 
siderable that the fact has to be inferred from certain considera- 
tions' (expressed by the words spatio ao ooelo), whereas in the case 
of Gaul it was a matter of ocular demonstration, Gallis etiam 
inspicitur. It will be remembered that Tacitus included Scandi- 
navia in what he called Germany. 

8. Nullis contra teniS.] Comp. Caesar, B, G. IL 14, 
Tertium latas est contra septemtrionem, cui parti ntiUa esi 
objecta terra, 

9. Oblongae SCntnlae, etc.] it is not easy to' see what 
conception Tacitus had formed of the shape of Britain. He 
seems to have shared the passion for discovering resemblances 
common to the ancient geographers. It has been doubted whe- 
ther acutida means a ' dish,* or a mathematical figure ; and, 
taking the later supposition, whether it signifies a rhombus, a 
rhomboid, or a trapezium. We incline to the lattw opinion, 
and may imagine the southern shore to be the longest side of 
the trapezium. The opposite or northern boimdary would be 
the shortest. This figure would bear some resemblance to the 
bipennis, if we suppose the iron head only of that weapon to be 
intended. But from this northern boundary, which one might 
have supposed to be the extreme limit of the country {extremo jam 
littore) there extended a vast projection, narrowing in a -wedge- 
like shape (in cuneum). Excluding Caledonia (citra Caledoniam) 
the country was like a scutula or hipennis, 

10. In universTun fama est transgressa.] The MSS. 

favour the reading Mn universum,* which the sense seems to 
demand. Because this resemblance is real as to part of the 
island, it has been supposed to be so about the whole. ' Uni- 
versis,' which Orelli reads, and which he interprets in this way, 
can hardly bear such a meaning. Kritz reads ' transgressis,' 
which he takes to mean 'among those who have crossed over 
[from the continent into Britain].' This strikes us as a very 
questionable rendering. 

I !• HanC Oram.] i*e. the wedge-like projection of northern 
Britain. 

JZ Novisshni mSLli^,] The iv^rl^keat^^v Com^. H\«i,n 
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9, wkvistima Libyae, sa tlid fieurthest part of Africa towards tlid 
fait. 

13. Dispecta.1 ' Seen from a distance.' 

14* Thnle.] ProbabJy not Iceland, but Mainland, the chi^^ 
of the ShetlandB. 

15- HactennS jUSSUm.] 'Their orders were to go so far 
[and no further].' 

16. Minus appetebaU ' ^^s approaching,' a frequent 
use of the word. We haYe followed the reading of Kritz who 
corrects the statement of Orelli about the MSS. 

17- Ne ventis quidem perinde attollL] 'Not even 

zaised by the winds as much as other seas.' 

18. Gontinai maris.] 'Sea unbroken by land.* 

19* Fluminuin.] These 'flumina' are currents of the sea, 
locally called * races.* 

aa Ferre.] The word is here used absolutely; comp. 
Caesar, B. 0, iii. 15, quo ventus ,/ere6a£. 

«!• Accrescere ac resorberi.] ' Flow and ebb.' 

93. Littore tenus.] ' Up to the shore and no further.' 

93. PenitUS.] 'Far inland.' 

94« Inseri.] Used in a middle sense, 'makes its way.' 



CHAPTER XI. 

T« Ut inter barbaros.] 'As might be expected among 
barbarians.' 

9* Panun COmpertum.] Comp. ch. 10, nondum comperta. 

3- Habitus COrpOrnm.] Comp. Oerm. 4, habUua corporum 
.^.idem, and ch. 5, curporibus habitum dedit. It may be ren- 
dered 'physical characteristics.' 

4* Ex 60.] Sc. from the fact that they are various. 

5* Butilae Caledoniam, etc.] Comp. Oerm, 4, [Germa- 
norom] ruUUu comae, magnu corpora* 

6. Colorati.] 'Dark-coloured,' 'sun-burnt.' 

7. Torti.] * Curly.' 

8. Posita contra Hispania.] Comp. preceding chapter, 
on the supposed extent of Spain in a northerly direction. The 
Silures inhabited Wales. 

9* Proximi Gallis, etc.] 'Those who are nearest to the 
Gaiua aiBO reBemble them.' 



T.A. 
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10. Procurrentibas in diversa.1 Ndghbouring oouiirfai 

jutting out in different directions (ia diversa) wonld approidiiiale 
▼ery closelj, would occupy nearly the eame posUio ooeli, mdan 
would be subject to nearly the same dimaiic influences. 

11. In imiversnm aestimanti.] Comp. Oerm. 6, hiwu' 

wr»um aestimanti plus apud peditem robur. 

12. SuperstitionQm persnasionesj So. 'supentstioiii 

beliefs.' The meaning is that both the same rites (sacra) and the 
same beliefs prevailed in Britain as in GauL Comp. Caies. B. Q, 
Ti. 13. 'Supetstitio* denoted to a Roman ^ BXij foreign religioas 
belief.* The reading of the MSS. ' persuasione ' (retained by 
Oielli) hardly admits of explanation. 

13. In deposcendis-formido.] Comp. Caesar JB. Q. m. 

16, Ut ad be) la suscipienda Gallorum alacer ao pramptus est 
animus, sic mollis ac minime reedstens ad calaoutates perfereDdai 
mens eorum est. 

i4» Praefenmt.] 'Display.' 

15. Gallos quoqne in bellis flomisse, etc.] Comp. Gaenr, 

B. 0. passim, and Cic. De Prov. Consul. 13, Nemo de Bepublica 
nostra sapienter cogitavit jam inde ac principio bnjus imperii, 
quin Galtiara maxime timendam huic imperio putaret. 

16. Quales GalU fnernnt.] Kritz takes OaUi to be the 

complement not the subject of the sentence, and would teanalate 
* such as they were when Gauls.* This se^ns unnecessary. The 
meaning is plain enough, if we suppose Tadius to say — ^the Ganli 
before they were conquered were great warriors; but militaiy 
spirit is incompatible with servitude. Servitude hiu destroyed it 
in the Gauls, has not yet done so with all the Britons ; many ol 
them still remain what the Gauls were. 



CHAPTER XIL 

1. Et CUrm proeliantnr.] Tacitus' meaning is thai their 
troops generally consisted of infantnr and cavalry, the former 
being the stronger force (in pedite robulr) ; and that some tribes 
used chariots as welL Comp. Caesar, B. 0, IV. 24, praemisso 
equiiatu et essedariis. Comp. however, ch. 36, covmnariiM eqmttf 
where the common readmg is covinnarius et eques. 

2. Honestior aurigaj etc.] This is the rererse of the 
well-known Homeric usage, and that described by Caesar as 
practised by the Gauls (loc. cit.). 

3. Clientes propugnantj The meaning is not that the 
cliens (Oepdirtop) fights in advance of the chariot, but that he fi^ti 
from it; sc. performs the part of the combatant, while tiie diief 
daves. 
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4- ' Olim regibns parebant] in this Tadtns is in agree- 
ment tvith Caesar. See Ca^ar, B. 0. y. 22. 

5* Per principesj ' Under the action of chiefs.' 

6. Factionibus et Studiis.] 'Factiones' signify the com- 
binations on the part of the chiefis, 'stadia' the partialities in the 
people to which they f^pealed. The words are to be taken as 
ablatiyes. 

7« Trabniltur.] Either for 'distrahnntur,' the simple word 
for the compound according to a common Tacitean usage; 01 
simply meaning 'are drawn,* as having no stability of purpose. 

8. NeC aliud—COnsnlnnt] Comp. Ch. 29, tandem docti 
commone pericnlum concordia propulsandum. 

9- Singnli pugnant-vincuntor.] 'They fight singly, 

[and therefore] are all conquered.* 

10. Foedmn.] So HUt, i. 18, foedum imbribus diem. 

11. AsperitaS firigonun abest.] Comp. Caesar, B. 0. 
V. 13, Loca sunt temperatiora quam in Gallia remissioribus 
frigoribus. 

n. Diemm spatia-mensaram.] PKny, e, n, n. 75, 

says that the longest day in Britain is seventeen hours in length. 

13. Scilicet extrema...nox cadit.] The notion on which 

this explanation is founded was that night was the shadow cast 
by the earth. Comp. Plin. B, N. ii. 7, Neque aliud esse noctem 
quam terrae umJbram, This shadow as cast by the * extrema et 
plana terrarum,* 'the flat extremities of the earth* (which, of 
course, is conceived of as a plane surface), would reach but to a 
small altitude (humilis) ; the darkness therefore would not extenil 
very high, and while it more or less affected the earth would 
wholly fail to touch the higher regions (infra coelum et sidera 
noz ciuiit). 

I4« Praeter Oleam, &C.] ' n we except the olive, &c.* 

15* Patiens frngnm, fecnndnm.] 'Admits of their 

grrowth and bears them in abundance.* Comp. Oerm, 5, terra 
^ugiferarum arborum impatiens. 

16. FrOVeniunt.] 'Shoot forth,' 'grow.' 

17* Annun et argentnm.] Caesar mentions only iron 
and lead among the metals of Britain. Strabo however (iv. 5.2) 
enumerates gold and silver among them. 

18. Pretinm Victoriae.l Comp. JTu^. l n, Inermes pro* 
vinciae in pretium belli ceS3urae erant. 

19. Liventia.] * Of a blueish or leaden hue.* Pliny, ff. N, 
XX, sSf ^7^ ^^ the pearls of Britain «xq ttmsW «xA ^\^^vsv^\^ 
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(decolores). Pearls are still found in considerable n 
in the aestuaries of some of the Scotch rivers. ^ 

20. ExpnlsaJ ' Thrown up from the sea.* 

CHAPTER XIII. 

I* Ipsi Britanni.] Sc. the inhabitants as opposed to tiM 
natural products of the island. 

«. Injuncta imperii munera.] 'The services which ths 

ruling power enjoins on its subjects.* To such would belong the 
furnishing of trv«o[)S with provisions; all contributions not in- 
cluded in the regular tribut^ forced labour, &o. Comp. Ch. 59, 
where some of these ' munera imperii * are specified. 

3. Si ii^nriae absint.] CJomp. Ch. 19, [Agrioola] doctu 

parum profici armis si injuriae sequerentur. 

4- Jam domiti-xServiant.] Comp. what Galba is made to 
say in adopting Piso of the Romans themselves, Hut, I. 16, 
imperaturus es hominibus qui nee totam servitutem pati possont 
nee totam libertatem. 

5* Igitur.] The last sentence, describing the degree to 
which Britain had been brought into subjection to theltoman 
power, suggests a transition to the writer's more immediate sab* 
ject, a sketch of the miitary operations of Rome in the laUiid 
previous to the arrival of Agricola. 

6. Britamiiam ingressus, &c.] Comp. Caesar, B.O. 
IV. 23—36, V. 8—23. 

7. Potest Videri.] 'Must be regarded.' 

8. MOX bella Civilia.] Sc. the civil wars which ended in 
the establishment of the first and second Triumvirates. 

9. Longa oblivio...in pace.] Comp. Ann. iv. 5, where, 
in ^e list of legions, no mention is made of a force in Britain. 
Durin(r the civil war that followed on the death of Galba, no less 
than three legions were stationed in the island. 

10. Consilium.] Comp. Ann, i. ii, addiderat [Augustus] 
consilium coercendi intra terminos imperii. The word may be 
rendered * policy.* 

!(• Praeceptam.] Comp. Ann, i. 77, neque fu Tiberio 
infriogere dicta ejus; Ann, rv. 37, where Tiberius is repre- 
sented as saying of himself, qui omnia facta dictaqae ejus 
vice legia observem. 

12. Ni vel0X-..ftlissent.] The sentence is, of course 

highly elliptical. He conceived designs and (would have carried 

them out) had he not been, &c. We prefer to read 'mobilis 

poenitentiae ' with Orelli to the reading 'mobili* which Krits 

idopta. With the latter reading tVie meamn^ \& (^msaet being 
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Inpplied out of foisaent in either case), 'had he not been swift 
to repent or change his purpose (velox poeniteatiae) from the 
fickleness of his disposition (mubili ingenio).* Otherwise Welox' 
is joined with 'ingenio,* and 'mobilis* with ' poenitentiae.* He 
was at once hasty in his . impulses and easily moved to change. 
' Mobiiis ' may agree either with Caesar, the nominative of the 
sentence, or with ' poenitentiae.* The phrase 'commotus ingenio' 
{Ann. Yi. 45) is cited as parallel to 'ingenio mobili/ but it is at 
least as near akin to 'velox ingenio.* 

13. IngenteS .• faissent.] Comp. Oerm. 37, ingenta Q. 
Cfaetarit mmae in Indibrium vtsrsae; Hist, iv. 15, Gaianarumex- 
peditionum Indibrium. 

14- Anctor iterati opens.] The MSS. read * auctoritate 
operis.' As this gives no meaning, we have followed Kritz in 
adopting the conjecture of Wex. 'Iteratum opus * is the work 
of subduing Britain anew. 

15- Vespasiano.] Comp. Hist, m. 44, niio (in Britain) 
iBcnndae l^oni a Olaudio praepositus et bello olarus egerat. 

16. Forttmae.] This must be the greatness of Vespasian, 
not the success of Claudius, as Kritz appears to think. 

17* MonstrataS fatiS.] We prefer with Orelli to take 
'fatis ' as a <iative than with Kritz as an (Motive. The half 
paradox of the future ruler being pointed out to the destinies 
which decreed his fortune is very characteristic of Tacitus. Ves- 
pasian's successful career in Britain commended him, so to speak, 
to destiny, as one worthy of higher distinction. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

I. Prozima.] Nearest (to the coast). 

9* Golonia.] i«^ Camulodunum. 

3* Gogidnmno.] Nothing is known of this king. 

4* Ut.] We have followed the reading of the MSS. putting 
ut before vetere, as we do not see any absolute necessity for 
altering it. 

5* BegeS.] Kings of this kind were the Tigranes mention- 
ed, ^iMi.xiV. 26, Sohaemus, Antiochus andAgrippa, Hist. IL 81, 
Sido and Italicus, in. 21. 

6. Ancti officii.] *0f having enlarged the range of his 

daties' of his government. A governor's *officium' was simply 

to administer his province as he received it; Gallus did something 

more by advancing military positions (castelia) be^oud the limit 

■4^ former Auiquevto. 
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7. Prosperas...praesidiis.] 'Achieved the saooeM d 
subduing trioes,' &;c. Underatand the ablatives 'subactisnatio- 
nibus' &o. as the epexegesis of ' prosperas res.' Comp. for a pr»- 
cisely similar constnictioD Gh. 12, Tertius expeditionum amiDi 
novas gentes aperuit mutatis iisque ad Tanamn naiionUnu. 

8. Firmatis praesidiisj 'Firmare praesidia' is to plam 
them in secure positions. 



CHAPTER XV. 

1* Britanni ... accendere.] A distinction is to be noted 
between ' agitare ' and ' conferre. The first denotss discnssioDS 
in which aZTtook part, the second, discussions and interviews ni 
a more priv<Ue nature. For the expression ' interpretando ac- 
cendere,' comp. Livy, iv. 58, haec sua sponte offUata insuper 
tribuni plebis accendunt. 'Interpretando' means 'by discovering 
a common meaning or purpose in them.' 

2* Ex facili.] A Graecism. Comp. exinsperato, ex apeiio, 
ex affluenti &c. &c. Graecisms were characteristio of the silver 
age. 

3. SingnloS'-reges.] Sc the 'legatus,' before the oigani- 
zatioD of the province was completed, and before the procuiuton 
WCTC introduced. 

4-.E quibus legatus ... saeviret.] TWie 'legatus' had 

the military ^mperium' \%hich involved the *jus gladii' and the 
power of inflicting capital punishment. The procurator could 
not take judicial cognisance of illegal acts and pass sentence on 
them, but it was his business to assess fines and see that they 
w^ere paid into the 'fiscus.' The subjunctive (saeviret) is used 
to imply the purpose with which the legatus and pn>cuiator 
were set over the Britons; this, at least, was the interpretath 
which the Britons themselves put on the matter. The rapacity 
of a procurator (Catus Decianus) is mentioned, Ann. XIV. 39, as 
the occasion of an outbreak in Britain. 

5* AlteriQs manam...miscere.] The first 'alterios' 

refers to the legatus, the second, to the procurator. The 
'manus' of the legatus were officers and militarv attendaots 
selected by him for the performance of special and confidential 
services. It nearly answers to our 'stafi^,' and it would ohiefly 
consist of soldiers of a centurion's rank. It is alluded to Ch. 19, 
uec ex commendatione aut precibus centvaionem, mUUes caciref 
sed optimum quemque fideUssimum putare, in which passage the 
miUtes are what is here termed 'manus.' The *servi' of the 
procurator, would be persons employed in collecting fines and 
' 'ts, and were probably not soldleTS. T\iQ ^aa&ai^«TQA.^\)»^K9Bk 
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rendered : ' The attendants and centurions of the one, the slaves 
of the other mingle violence and insult.* Comp. Ann, zrv. 31, 
where we are told that the kingdom of Prasatagus, king of the 
Iceni, was plundered by centurioTu, his house, by staves. Orelli 
reads 'manus* The centurions were, as it were, the 'hands' 
of the 'legatus.* So Cic. Jn Verr, IL IQ, comites illi tui delecti 
manua erant tuae. 

6. In praelio ftC. ftc] The meaning is, in war it is the 
weak who suifer, whereas now matters are reversed, and we, the 
stronger, and braver, suffer at the hands of the coward, &c. &c. 

7- Ab ignavis ... imbellibus.} Referring especially to 
the ' veterani ' quartered in Camulodunura. Comp. the expression 
'smam coloniae ' in the speech of Calgacus, Ch. 33. These ' vete< 
rani ' as we leam from A nn. xrv. 3 1 , had thrust the people out 
ot their houses and driven them from their estates. 

8. Quantuluni.] * What a mere fraction/ 

9- Sic] Sc. by reckoning up and uniting their strength. 

10. GermaniaS.] The plural is used for rhetorical effect, 
though the truth of the assertion was strictly limited to a portion 
of Lower Germany. The allusion is to the defeat and destruc- 
tion of the army of Varus. 

11. nils.] Sc. the Romans. 

H. Plus impetus.] 'More fury' (C and B), 

13* In ejasmodi COnsiliiS.] 'in such deliberations,' or 
we may perhaps translate * in such designs,' i. e. where such 
designs are in question. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The events related in this Chapter occurred A* D* 61. They 
are related at greater length, Ann. ](iv. 3? — 38. 

I* InstinctiJ The word has a middle sense. ^Rousing 
themselves, &o.' 

^ 9. Gonsectati.] The notion of the word is that of a search- 
ing and vindictive pursuit. 

3* Goloniam.] Camulodunum. 

4« In barbaris.] Sc. usual among barbarians. 

5- Ira et victoria.] * The rage of victory.' 

6. Veteri patientiae restituit.] * Brought back to its 

old obedience.' ' fteB<4ti|it,' \a. o\ir reaA\n^ol \»VkA '^^«a^ mnat 
be taken for ^rt!8tituifis^tr' 
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7' Tenentibas arma plerisqne, ftc] 'Though manr 

held arms,' &o. This claiue is parentiieticaL 

8. PrOPinS • . . timor.] * Propias' (the reading of the M8SL 
for which Wex and Krits read |>ropriiM) seems defensiUe, though 
no doubt 'propior* is what we should have expected. It must 
be coDstni^ with 'ag^tabat.' 'Fear from the legatuB (so. fesr 
of which he was the source) was more urgently hamiwing 
them,* &c. &c. Punishment to those who were conscioiis of ths 
guilt of rebellion seemed more imminent than to others. 

g, Ni qnamqnaini ftc] This is the reading of OreDi and 
Wex. The passage is difficult and confused. The objectiosi to 
the reading ne quamquam, &Q. is that it obliges us dther to take 
the words egregitu cetera as expressing the Britons^ •pinion about 
Paulinus, which Tacitus would hardly have cared to meutioo, 
or else, as very obscurely and clumsily interposed. We ha^e^ 
in fact, but a choice of difficulties, and the reading adi^ited 
appears to present the least. Beading 'ni' we shonld give the 
meaning thus ; ' He would have brought the province baok^ &o. 
had he not been disposed thus to act.' 

lo. Ut suae cnJQsque iijiiriae nltor.] 'As one ivho 

avenged every wrong as if it was his own.' 
II* DnriQS.] ' Too harshly.' 

13. Petronius TnrpiliannsJ He was legatns from i.s. 

62 — 64. See Anri, xrv. 39, Hist i. 6, where his murder at the 
beginning of Galba*s reign is recorded. 

13* Gompositis prioribas.1 Gomp. Ann. i. 45, compo- 

sitii praesentibos. Prvyra refers to the late outbreak of the 
Britons and its suppression by Paulinas. There would still be 
much lingering irritation and discontent in Britain ; this, Petro- 
nius allayed, and thus effectually restored peace and tranquil- 
lity. 

14' Trebellio Maximo.] Gomp. Hia, i. 60. Trebellios 

was governor of Britain from A. D. 64 to 69. 

15* Nullis castroram experimentis.] 'A man with no 

actual experience of campaigns.' 

16. Gurandi.] ' Gurare ' is used both of military commands 
and of civil administration. Gomp. Ann. TL. 22, duo additi 
(quaestores) qui Etomae curarent, 

17. Ignoscere vitiis blandientibusj 'To shew indul- 
gence to vices as they became attractive.' It is best, we think, 
to take * vitiis ' as a dative. Comp. CVi. ai, ^%>aLll&tvm diaceasum ad 
tlelenimenta vUiorum* 
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i8> Givilinm annommj The oivU wan which followed 
the death of Nero, A. D. 69, (i) between Galba and Otho, (2) he- 
twoen Otho and ViteUius^ (3) between Yitelliui and Yeflpasian. 

ip. DiSCOrdia laboratnm.] ' Troubles arose from mutiny.* 
See Uh. 7, and Bitt, L 60, which passages shew that the allusion is 
to the qoanels between Trebellius, and Coelius who commanded 
the aoth legion. Tacitus, however, says Hiat. i. 9, non sane 
afiae legiones per onmes civilium bellorum motus innocentius 
egemnt. 

«o. Qnnin aSSUetas ... lasciviret] 'When a soldiery 
accustomed to campaigns were demoralised by indolence.* 

91* Fraecaxio praeftdt.] 'Governed on sufferance.* 

99. VettiuS BolannS.] SeeZTu^. n.65,07. Bolanuswas 
sent A. D. 70 to Britain by Vitellius, and under him Agricola 
commanded the soth l^ion. Comp. Ch. 8. 

43- Agitavit Britanniam disciplina.] Sc. he undertook 

no campaigns, which would have required the enforcement of 
strict discipline among the troops. 

^4* PetnlantiaJ * insubordination,' such as would lead to 
wanton outrages. ' 

95. InnocenS.] The word especially denotes, 'free from 
the guilt of rapacity.' In this respect Bohuius was a contrast to 
TreSdllius who is said (Hist, h 60) to have been per avaritiam ac 
Borde contempttts ezercitui invisusque. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

I* Recnperavit.] 'Bestored to unity.' There is a re- 
ference in the word to the civil wars which had distracted the 
world, and also, it would seem, to Vespasian 'b superiority over 
his predecessors, which almost gave him a right to empire, fie 
seemed, as it were, to recover what was his own. 

«• Ant victoria ... bello.] So. either conquered or rav- 
aged. If he was not successful everywhere he fought everywhere; 
nothing escaped his reach (amplezus). 

3. Et Cerialis ... Hcebat.] Orelli's correction sed bus- 
tinuit, &C. (which we have adopted) is the simplest, though there 
is a strong pr obability that there is a considerable lacuna after 
'>bruisset. We incline to think that by cUteriua successoris Fron- 
tinns is meant, and not Agricola, as Wex insists, on the ground 
f^iat 'alter' cannot be used for 'alius.' He says that 'alter 
suocessor* can mean only secandaa a Cena^ \Xi^^ Ss^> k!;g:Ysn»\a». 
It aeenaa too much to assert that ia no oaa^ ^sasi «^\fox v^^s^^i^ 
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in meaning to alius, and it certainly is unlikely that Tacitaf wonkl 
even suggest a comparison between GeriaUs and Agricola^ as hy 
this interpretation he is made to do. For the expression 'ouraa 
famaroque obruisset' comp. Ch. 46, multos veterum oblivio iHmni, 
'ObruisstH;' (would have completely extinguished) is a glfuugar 
word than obscurasset, by which it has been explained. "By 
'mo'em' we are to understand the difficulty of the work imposed 
on Frontinus, who had to complete what Cerialis had so ably 
begun. Gomp. its use Ann. L 45, baud minor moUi snpwerat 
ob ferociam quintae et vicesimae legionis ; Hist, in. 46, ne ex- 
terna mxi^ utrimque iugrueret. There remains some difficulty 
about the words ' quantum licebat.* Their coUocaticaL seems to 
require that they should be construed with 'vir mi^oSi' 
though Wex and Kritz take them with ' sustinuit molem,' nndeiv 
stand'mg them to mean that Frontinus, so far as the difficulties 
of bin position permitted, carried out the arduous task which 
devolved on him. It is possible however that Tacitus, although 
in this very chapter he has admitted that under Vespasian there 
were ' magni duces,* may be hinting at that Emperor's well-known 
parfdmony which would have the effect of discouraging costly 
and difficult enterprises, or that he may wish to imply generally 
that an imperial ri^ine is sure to set limits on greatness. Julius 
Frontiuus had been praetor urbanus. He was probably at thli 
time a praetorian legatus in Britain, and seems to have com- 
manded a legion in a different part of the country firora that whero 
the operations of Cerialis had been conducted. He was the 
author of two works which have come down to us, one on mili- 
tary stratagems, the other, on aqueducts. Pliny (Ep, iv. 8, 3), 
speaks of him in high terms. 

4* ElnctatUS.] Comp. Hia, m. 59, vix quieto agmins 
nives eluctantUms, &c. &;c. 



CHAPTER xvrn. 

1. Media aestatej a. d. 78, the tenth year of Vespasian's 

reign. 

2. Velnt omissa expeditione.] Sc. 'under the impres- 
sion that campaigns were over.* 

3- Ad securitatem verterentor.] The MSS. fluc- 
tuate between verterentur and uterentur, which latter Orelli reads, 
construing it with the ablative 'ouuasa expeditione.' But ' verti 
ad aliquid ' is a well known phrase, and suits the present passage. 
Comp. Mist, y. 11, Komani ad oppugnandum verti, Ann. XIV. 
38, omni aetate ad helium versa. So here verterentur has a 
middle sense. There is no zeugma, since verti ad securitatem, verti 
ad occasionem, are both legitimate expressions. ' Securitatemi* 
^cardeaanesB i ' occasionem/ ^ an oi9»i^xVi\ui\\i^ \»£ «.\^m^ ^^ 
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4* Alam in finibns sois agentem.] 'A detachment of 

auxiliary cavalry qoartered in their territory/ Agere oiten has 
thk Tneanlng in Tadtos. Comp. HuU I. 74, eaa, quae Lugduni 
ogdtQmt, oopias. 

5* ObtriveraU The word implies tuddtn and eomjpHett 
deeteaction. 

6. Erecta provincia.] *The proyinoe was stirred into a 
commotion.' 

7- Qnibnsbelltimvolentibnserat.] 'Those who wished 

for war.' A well-known Ghraecism. 

8. Qnanqnain, ftcj The clause introduced by quanquam 
ends at videbatur. 

9* NxinierL] So. troops not regularly enrolled in the 
legion or forming part of it. The word, in the time of the Em- 
perors, had come in &ct to designate the various forces of infan- 
try and cavalry which could not be strictiy included among the 
l^onaries, though they were attached to them. See Hist. i. 6, 
multi ad hoc nwokeri, i. 87, in numerot legionis. The term occurs 
from time to time in Pliny and Suetonius. 

la Praesnmpta qnies.] 'Though repose for that 

year had been counted on by the soldiers.' 'Praesumere* *to 
enjoy by anticipation.* Comp. Ann, xi. 7, quern ilium tanta 
sup«-bia esse ut aetemitatem famae ape praetumat t Pliny {Epp. 
lY. 15) uses in this sense the derived noun ^praesumptio.' Berum 
quas aasequi cupias praetumplio ipsa jucunda est. 

ii> Tarda 6t COntraria.] These words are in apposition 

with transvecta aestas, sparsi numeri, prsesumpta quies, 

three sources of delay just mentioned. ' Tarda,* * cauaiog delay.* 

T^. Gnstodiri SUSpecta.] 'That suspected points should 
be watohedi* sc. tribes imperfectly conquered, or likely to revolt. 

13. Vexillis.] By 'vexilla* are meant what above are 
termed 'numeri.* They must not be confounded with the * vex- 
illarii * or veterans. Tacitus uses the word elsewhere with this 

meaning. Comp. Ann, ii. 78, Piso vexUlum tironum in 

Syriam euntiom interdpit, Hist, l 70, Germanorum vexillis, ii. 
iiy equitumvfiBiV^ In this case, they would appear, from the 
mention of cmxUia immediately afterwards, to have been Roman 
troops^ though the term, as it is dear from Hist. I. 70, was not 
reitncted to such troops. 

14* Erexit aciem.] ' Led his troops up the hill.' Comp, 
Ch. 36, erigere in ooUes aciem. 

15. Instaadum famae.] 'That he must follow up the 
pnstttle of success.* Comp. Mint, ni. 51, intUuvdu.m <^q^^^ \ 
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i6. Prout prima cessissenti , ' In proportion m his M 
attempts b-«d succeeded.' Comp. HuA, ii. 90, gnania, ut ioitia 
belli provenissunt, faouun in cetera fore. 'Prima' heresimtia 
belli. 

17. Ut in dabiis COndliis.] ' As happena in impeileoklj 
matured plans.* 

18. Ratio et COnstantia, ftcl 'The forethooght and de- 
cision/ tmc. 

19- Quibns nota Vada.1 Agricola'a aaxiliaries (among 
whom, an Appears from Ch. 56, were Batavians) could hardly 
have known thet»e particular seas, so that by Wada' it aeans best 
to underntand 'shallows, fords' generally. The BataTiana were 
famous Bwimroers, as we leam hiit, iv. 11, Ann, n. 8. Wa 
must suppose that the channel separating Angleaea from the 
main land must have undergone a great change since that period. 
If we c<'mp. Ann. xiv. 29, we see that the water waa ahallow. 
Flat-bottoniKl boats were provided. The cavalry forded part of 
the way and had occasion to awim only in the deeper placea (dti- 
orea inter undas). 

9a Quod tempn8...tran8iglint.1 /A tune which others 
paas in idle show and a round of ceremonies.' 'Officia' denote 
the various compliments and honours paid by the provindak to 
a new governor on his arrival among them. In the word 'am- 
bitus' there is the notion of courting these distinctions. 

91. £xpeditionem...continnisse.] (He did not) *give 

the name of campaign or conquest to the having kept the con- 
quered in subjection.' 

99. Laiireati8.] So. litteria. The noun ia rarely omitted. 

93. Aestimantibns-. tacuisset.] *In the eyea of those 
who reckoned what expectations he must have for the future^ to 
have been silent about such great deeds.* It seems beat (with 
Kritz) to take aeatimantibus aa a dative. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

T. Animornm provinciae prndens.1 'Weilaoquahited 

with the temper of the province.' 'Pnidens' here=gnani8. 
Comp, Hist, II. 95, Celsus doli prvdena repressit sues. Poaaibly 
in animorum there is the notion of high spirit^ a meaning often 
found in the plural of animus. 

9. Injuriae.] This is the correction of Puteolamoa for 
^Incuriae, which the MSS. have, and \t ia the reading ck most 
iwmut editors. Incuriae seema hardVy det^i^V^ Tti^ "fWiiLd. 
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neoria is Dowbere found, nor does the idea of 'official mgli' 
fence ' suit the context so well as that of oppression and in* 
fustice. 

3* Domum snain.] So. his senrants and subordinates 
generally. 

4* Nihil— publicao rei.] 'He transacted no public busi- 
ness through freedmen and slaves.' Understand ' agere.* 

5- Non 8tndiis-"a8cire.] 'He did not select his centu- 
rions or attendant soldiers acoonling to his own personal inolina- 
dons or the recommendations or requests (of others).' ' Asoire* 
[due to Puteolanus for the reading of the MSS. nescire, which 
Orelli retains and endeavours to explain) seems to be unquestion- 
ably the right reading and is now generally adopted. By ' cen- 
kurionem, milites ' we are to understand the same as by * centu- 
rionesy manum (legati),* Ch. 15, where see note. ' Ascire,' ex- 
pressing as it does deliberate choice and selection, is the word 
required in such a connexion. Under the head of ' attendant 
lokUers' would be included lictors, apparitors, clerks, secretaries, 
purveyors of com, &c. &c. These persons were comprehended 
under the common designation ' eoJiors a.eetntorum* and being 
released from all strictly military duUes were termed ' benefici- 



aru.' 



6. Non omnia exsequi.] * He did not punish in every 



7* Severitatem COnunodare.] This is something like a 
zeugma, though we find a similar use of * commodare,* Ovid, 
Amcres^ i. 8, to, Commodai iUusis numina surda Venus. 

8. NeC poena—esse.] Construe 'poena' as an ablative 
depending on 'contentus.' This, though a sort of aeugma, seems 
better thiui joining it, as Kritz does, with ' eommodare.* 

9* Aeqnalitate—nmnenun.] Munera denote the various 
burdens imposed by the Bomans on the Britons. These fell 
under two heads, (i) contributions of com, (2) the payment of 
a money-tribute. The first would necessarily be vexatious in 
districts where com was scarce. For this difficulty Agricola 
found a remedy by requiring in such cases as an equivalent pay- 
ment the average price which com fetched in parts where it was 
more plentifuL This was done by means of an assessment, 
' aestimatio frumenti,' as it was termed, a phrase we meet with 
Qc Verr, in. 8a, where the whole matter is explained. 

10. In quaestnm.] 'With a view to gain.' 

II. Namqneperlndibriam.cogebantnr.l We adhere 

to the reading of the MSS. and of Orelli, which Kritz also 
retahm. We UDderatAod the passage aa deacnVyo)^ Qiii<^ c!L N^^ 
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cunning methods of extortion to whicli Roman gOTemon liad 
been in the habit of resorting in districts scantily famished wi& 
com. Instead of accepting a money-equivalent for the 'frn- 
mentom imperatnro,* Uiey compelled the Britons to pQrdisse 
com from the Boman g^naries up to the required amount. Of 
course th^ conld fix &eir price, and had the purchasen aik tiieir 
mercy, llie com would tiius be often bought at an ex o e asiva 
price, and when bought it still remained in the Boman granariei^ 
so that the whole affiur was a Mudibrium.' Hence the Britons 
are said (i) 'emere ultro frumtrnta,* that is, to buy com need- 
lessly and under very provoking circumstances, and (9) ' ludere 
pretio,* a phrase which has been variously interpreted, bat which 
seems to mean, ' to be going through a farce with the price,* 
inaBmuch as they were paying dear for what after all the seUer 
kept in his possession. Wex*s conjecture * lucre' for 'ladere' 
which he explains by 'luere imperata* ignores the ordinaiy 
usage of ' luere ' which requires to be followed by an accosativa 
of the object. In livy, xxx. 37, the reading (* pecania Inera*) 
which he quotes is doubtfuL Kritz reads 'recludera^' and ex- 
plains the passage as meaning that the Britons had to buy thdr 
com out of thi9 granaries and then shut it up (i. e. see it shut op) 
again in them. But this use of * redudere ' is very questionable. 

1 3. Devortia itinerum...deferrent.] ' Places lying oat 

of the regular roads and disiant parts of the country were ap- 
pointed, in order that states, with winter camps close to them, 
might have to convey com into remote and out of the way dis- 
tricts.' Here we have another method of Boman extortion, 
applicable to the com-gr<ywing districts. The inhabitants, finding 
it troublesome and costly to carry their com to a distance, would 
be glad to commute the required contribution for a money pay- 
ment fixed by the governor. This device is specially mentioned 
in the Yerrine Speeches, ill. 82, Instituerant semper ad ultima 
ac diflicillima loca apportandum frumentum imperare nbi Yeo- 
turae difficultate ad quam vellent acstimationem perveniient. 

13' Qnod omnibns in prompta erat.] Sc. 'what under 

fair conditions would have been easy for all.' Understand bv 
'quod' the furnishing of the *fmmentum imperatum,' which 
under an equitable system would have been by no means burden- 
some where com was plentiful. 



CHAPTEB XX, 

I* HaeC.1 Sc. these abuses. 

1. Egregiam Circumdedit] 'Invested peace with 

great glory.* Corap. HiiU rv. 11, qui principatus inaanem ti 
/amam circumdarent ; Dial. 37, haac i\i\ Jamam circumdccterimt. 



\ 
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3« Intolcrantia.] Cicero, Cluent XL. lis, couples this 
irard with ' tuperbiab* It may be rendtired ' harshness.' 

'4- MultHS in afflninej So. he continoally inarched on 
foot with his troops. ^Agmen,' ' a column in marching order.* 
Comp. SaUnst's description of Sulla^ J%tg, g6, in agmine atqae ad 
Tigilias muUus adesse. 

5. Modestiam.] 'Obedience,' 'subordination.' The word 
is often applied to obedience to military discipline. 

6. DisjectOS.] ' Stragglers.' Opposed to ' modesti ' (the 
weU-disciphned). 'V^^^ 

7. Nihil interim. •.quominns.] CV^mp. for the^xjonstrnc- 

tion Oh. 37, nihil ex arrogantia TeoALm quomintu juventutem 
annarent. 

8. Irritanienta.1 A stronger and more expressive word 
than 'incitamenta* or ' illecebrae.* Comp. the Greek ipeOLafiara, 
IrrUationea is similarly used Germ, 19, nullis conviviorum imto- 
iUmUnu corruptae. 

9. Ex aequo egerant J 'Had been independent.' Comp. 
EiH. TV. 64, aut ex <uquo agetU aut aliis imperabitis. 

10. UU ^e^ equivalent to quanta. 

11. Nova pars.] 'Nova,' so. recently conquered. Un- 
derstand after *nova pars/ praesidiis cast^isque circumdata 
fmt* 



CHAPTER XXI. 

I- Seqaens hiems.] A.D. 79 — 80, the first of which 

was the year of Vespasian's death. 

4. BellO facileS.] The choice seems to lie between the 
reading 'beUo,' which we follow with Kritz (the MSS. have 'iu 
hello"), and 'in bella' which Orelli adopts. * FacUU* is joined 
with the dative, Ann, n. 27, juvenem improvidum et facUem 
inanSntSf and Hiat, n. 17, longa pax fregerat/oct/es occupantilms. 
In both of these passages, however, it seems to have the passive 
sense of 'easily acted on' rather than the active meaning of 
'promptly and readily turning to a thing.* 

3> Publics J So. by grants firom the public treasury. 

4* Infenia— Stnteferre.] 'He showed a preference for 
the naturafpowers of the Britons over the industry of the Gauls.' 
iO. and B.) Orelli gives a different, and, we think, very doubt- 
nil meaning to 'anSsferre,* and understands \ibe y^*^^*^ V^ds^ 
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'he trained the nataral powen of the firitosfl up to a h^giMr 
point than had been reached by the indoBtry of the Gauhk' Ht 
thus makes ' anteferre' equivalent to * promoyere^' % use of the 
word to which we can find no paralleL 

5- Delenimenta Vitiomm.] 'Attractive aooompanimoli 
of vice.' 

6. Apnd imperitos.] 'Imperii' are here pecBons who 
looked at the matter merely from the surface. 

7* HumanitaS.] 'Civilisation.' 

8. Pars Servitntis.] Comp. for a Uke sentiment EkL 
IV. 64, Instituta cultnmque patrium resumite, abruptis voluptA- 
UbuSj quibus Bomani plus adversus anbjectos quam armia valoit. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

k. Tertins... annus.] AD. 80. 

2> Tanaum.] This is the reading of the MSB., for whkh 
Orelli aud Hitter read Taus, after Puteolanus from a marginal 
gloss in one of the MSS., and understand by it the frith of Tay. 
We think it unlikely that Agricola had as yet advanced so &r 
north. His campaign of this year, we have little doubt^ was 
confined to the country wyuih of Bodotria, the frith of Forth, 
which he does not appear to have crossed till his 6th year (see 
Oh. 25). Nor again can we think that by the Taus is meant the 
Tweedy to which the word 'aestuarium* could be hardly applied. 
Agricola too by this time had probably pushed into Caledonia. 
Perhaps, as suggested by Wez, we are to understand the mouth 
of the North Tyne at Dunbar. The fact that ' Tan* is a Keltic 
name for running water confirms the reading ' Tanaus.' 

3* Conflictatnm saevis tempestatibns.] Comp. Bul 

ni. 59, sed foeda hieme per transitum Apennini conflictattu exer* 
citus. 'Shattered' is perhaps the best English equivalent to 
'conflictatus.' 

4. Periti.] * Men of experience.' 

5* Pactione.] Sc 'capitulation.' 

6. Annuls COpiis.] 'With provisions for the year.' 
Comp. Ch. 25, mixti C(ypiii et laetitia. 

7* Sibi quisque praesidio.] Understand by 'quisque* 
every commander oT a ' castellum.' 

8. Hibemis eventibus.] 'By successes in winter.' C01191. 
Ch. 8, majoribus copiis ex eventu praefecit, * eventus * being used 
for a proaperovLB result. 
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9* NeC— avidus intercepit.] 'He never in a covetous 
■pint a{^propriated to himself^' &c. && 

lo. Sen centorio sen praefectusj The centurion wai 

a l^onary officer, the * prasfectus* one connected with the aux- 
iliaries (cohortes cUaeque), 

II. InCOrruptumJ 'ImpartlaL* 

1 2* Il^UCnndQS.I Horace (Sat. I. $, 85) uses insuavis in 
the same sense. 'Injucundus* is not quite so strong a word as 
dams would have been. 

13- Nihil supererat secretmn nt, &c.] This, the read- 
ing of the MS8. (for which secretum et silentium were commonly 
substituted) is retained by Kritz, and may, we think, well mean 
that there was no reserve, nothing hidden, or as it were lurking 
behind, in the displeasure of Agricola. His anger was at once 
and fully expressed; none was kept back to burst out on some 
future oocasion. * Secretum' has here much the same nieaning 
aa ' reconditum,' a word which Tacitus uses in a very similar 
connexion, Ann. i. 69, accendebat haec.Sejanus, peritia morum 
Tiberii, odia in longum jaciens. quae re(^nderety auctaque pro- 
meret. It may be that a contrast is suggested between Agricola 
and Domitian who is described, Ch. 42, as quo obsourior, eo iin- 
pUcabilior. 

14* OfflBndere qnam odissej So. to give open ofenpe 

iftther than to cherish hatred. 



CHAPTER XXHL 

I. Qnarta aestasj A.D. 8i. 

9. Obtinendis quae percucnrrerat.] 'In seoqring the 

plaoefl through which he had rapidly moved,* 

$• Clota et Bodotria.] So. the friths of Clyde and Forth. 

4- Diversi maris.] 'Of an opposite sea.' 'Diversas* 
here s oontrarius. 

5* BevectaeJ Sa carried back from the sea into the 
laod* The notion is that the two estuaries are carried by the 
strengih of the tides out of their natural chanoel and forced to a 
great distance (per immensum) inland. 

6. OmiUS propior sinus.] Sc. the country to the south 
of Clota and Bodotria, nearer (propior) to the Roman province. 
'•iniis' may denote a tract of country with a winding and in« 
dented tbore, Comp. Qerm. x, latos stniw, and see note 5. 
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7. Velnt in aliam insulam.] Sc Caledonia to the noffli 
of Clota and Bodotria^ which all but divided it from ita wiitiMBi 
portioii. 



CHAPTER XXrV. 



I. Qointo expeditionam anno.] A.D. 8a. 

^* Nave prima.] This is snBceptible of the followiDg 
meanings; (i) the firzt Romtfn vessel which had visited those 
parts; (2) the first vessel which ventured to sea in the early 
spring ; (3) the foremost vessel of the fleet ; (4) the fnt vessel 
which Agrioola bad as yet had occasion to employ. The choice 
seems to us to lie between ( i) and (3), and on the whole we {Hre- 
fer (i), both grammatically as the simplest, and as best sniting 
the context. It is far from probable that Agricola quitted Bri- 
tain for the winter and returned in the spring, as has been sup- 
posed. By ' transgressus' we understand that he crossed Qota. 
Wex, seeing the obscurity of the passage, would read, navi in 
proxima, and observes that navif as distinguished from 'nave,' 
means simply ' by sesk,* and is in fact used adverbially, as vetjptri, 
luci, dkc, 

3* In Spem.] Sc. with the prospect of some advantage. 
The preposition 'in ' is similarly used, Ch. 8, nee Agricola \miquam 
in suam famam gestis exsultavit. 

4- Medio inter Britanniam atqne HispaniamJ Comp. 

Ch. 10, Britannia in oocidentem Hispaniae obtenditur. 

5- Gallico mari opportuna.] ' Easily accessible from the 

seas of Gaul.' 

6. Valentissimam imperii partem.] Sc. Britain, Gaul, 

Spain and Upper and Lower Germany. The special reference in 
' valentissimam ' is to the military resources of these countries. 
We find, Hist, nr, 53, Gaul and Spain described as the most 
powerful {valentissimam) part of the world, and the Britons, Ch. 
13, are spoken of as validissimue gentes. 

7- Magnis invicem usibus miscuerit.] 'Has united 

with great mutual advantages.* The subjunctive seems meant 
to express the writer's own notion of Agricola's views. 

8. CultUSque.] Sc. 'the general mode of life.' 

9- Hand multum—COgniti.] We prefer this reading to 
* dinert in melius, ' which, though adopted by some recent editors, 
after Muretus, makes Tacitus responsible for a strange and un« 
accountable statement. We understand him to mean that so hr 
as he could speak on the matter, the climate and population of 
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Hibernia resembled those of Britain, bat that its coasts and har- 
boOTB were better known than the island itself. This we take to 
be the meaning of mditu. It would be absurd to suppose that it 
meant that the coasts of Hibemia were better known than those 
of Britain. Perhaps * melius cogniti ' may be rightly rendered, 
' are tolerably well known.* 

lo. Agricola—ezceperat.] The emperor Claudius, accord- 
ing to Dio, LX. 19, availed himself of a similar incident for the 
invasion of Britain, which he undertook at the soUcitation of a 
refugee chief, Berious. 

II* Ex 60.1 ^ Agricola. Orelli strangely understands 
.the 'regains' mentioned above. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

I. Getenun.] The word has a disjunctive force. This year 
Agricola*8 operations were transferred to the east coast. 

«. Seztnm officii anntimj a. d. 83, the third year of 
Domitian*B reign. 

3* AmpleXUS.] The word is to be understood in the same 
sense as in Qi. 17, Magnamque Brigantimi partem aut victoria 
am/plexus est aut hello, and denotes actual campaigns, not merely 
pUns and designs. 

4. Infesta hostilis exercitns itinera.! This is the read- 
ing oi the h&it MSS. and U followed by Orelli and Kritz. By 
' hostilis exercituB * we understand the Roman army, whoRe 
marches (itinera) through an enemy's country would be beset 
with danger (infesta). 'Infestus* often has a passive as well 
as an active sense. 

5. In partem Virium.] * To form part of his force.' 

6. Egregia specie.] 'With a remarkably imposing ap- 
pearance.' Comp. a similar passage Ann. 11. 6, naves augebantur 
alacritate militimi in ipecitm ac terrorem. 

7. Impelleretar.1 'Was being hurried on.' 

8. Misti COpiiS et laetitia.] 'Copiae' here, as Ch. 13 
(annuis oopms) and elsewhere, means 'provisions.* It is best to 
take 'oopiis et laetitia' as a hendiadis. The meaning is that the 
soldiers and sailors mingled in merry gatherings over their meals. 

9* AdmStnnS.] 'To force,' 'resistance.' 

10. QppugnareJ Construe this witYi *«Acn>^ ^Vvtvs^% 
Mttempted to storm, ' &o, 

5-^1 
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II* Ut provOCanteS.] 'As being the challeDgere.' 

13* Ploribas agminibHS.] ' By several lines of maroh.* 

13* Superante nnmero et peritia, &c.] 'By Bopoiior 

numbers and superior knowledge of the localities,' &o. 

CHAPTER XXVI, 

I. Nonam legionem nt maxime invalidam.l The ninth 

legion had been all but detitruyed in the rising of the JMtons 
under Boadicea (Ann, J,vr. 52). Its ranks, however, as weleum 
from Ann, xiv. 38, were shortly afterwards recruited with soldiers 
from Germany ; but this may have been done veiy incompletely. 
At any rate, tlie Brituns might well suppose the legion to have 
been comparatively weak, 

«. Vestigiis inseCUtuS.] Comp. Livy, vi. 31, qunm Ro- 
manus exercitus prope vestigiit 9equeretur, and ix. 45, peigunt 
hostem vestigiii sequi, 

3< Assnltare.] The word specially denotes the raspad move- 
ments of cavalry or light-armed troops. Comp. Ann, XII. 35, 
telis cusultantes ; xiii. 40^ assultare ex diverse Tiridates, non usque 
ad ictum teli, &o. 

4. Propinqua luce.] * The dawn approaching.' 

5* Signa.] So. the eagles of the legions, which were pre- 
ceded by the cavalry and light troops. 

6. Securi pro salute.] 'Having no fears for their aafety/ 
Comp. Jfist. iv. 58, Numquam apud vos verba fed aut pro vobis 
sollicitior aut pro me aecurior, 

7> Ultro erupere.] ' They (the soldiers of the Qth legion) 
actually sallied forth to the attack.' * Ultro' gives the notion 
which we express by saying * the tables were suddenly tamed.' 

8. IJtroque ezercitU.] So. the besieged army (the Qtb 
legion) and the army which Agricula brought up to the rescue. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

I. CujUS---fer0X.] *Emboldene<l by their knowledge of 
this, and T»y the fame it excited.* *Cuju8' refers to 'victoria,' 
or rather, perhaps, to the deciflive character of their buccms, of 
which we are tuld in the preceding sentence. 

2- JDJi modo ..sapientea.! Sc. those who, ch. «5, 

described aa * ignavi specie prudenlVoni.' 
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B. Ituaillssi&ia---iinpntantar.] We meet with a similar 
sentiment, oallust. Jug, 53, in victoria velignavis gloriari licet; 
adyenae res etiam bonos detractant. 

4* Oocasione et arte, &C.] * By the gencrars skilful use 
of an opp<Mrtunity.* The word *elu9us* (baffled) is reoeived into 
the text by Elritz, as on the whole the most plausible coi^jecture. 
It suits tM passage, and it seems ^o be at any rate better than 
the 'snperati' of Bitter. This, however, id a passage in which 
the text cannot be restored with anything like certainty. It has 
been attempted to emend it as follows, non virtutem, sed 
oocasionem et artem duds rati, which is ingenious, but hardly 
satisfactory. 

5^ CoilSpirationem.] *A confederacy.* 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

I. Usipioraill.] See Gtrm., c. 32. In Ann, l. 51 they are 
called Usipetes, and are mentioned with the Bructeii and Tn- 
bantes as attacking the army of Qermanicus on its retreat. 

«. Per GermaniaS.] Sc. the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Germany. 

3. OcciSO Centurione, &C.] The adventures of this 
nsi^Han cohort with these particulars are related by Dio, 
LXVI. ^o. It would appear that the cohort was a part of the 
force which, as we are told Ch. 24, Agricola posted in that part of 
Biitun which looks towards Ireland. 

4. Ad tradendam disciplinam.] * To impart discipline.* 

V^etius, in his work on the Roman army (i. 13), speaks of 
'annorum doctores* and 'campi doctores/ whose buniness it was 
to instruct newly-levied troops in their various military duties. 

5» Habebantnr.] Sc were kept in the camp. Corap. for 
this nse of Miaberi* Ann, tin, 30, praefectus remigtmi qui 
Bavennae haJberentur, 



6. Bemigante.] Sc. * directing the rowers.' 



n. 6, 



Fraevehebantur.] For 'praetervehebantur' as Ann, 
£henus...6ermaniam prae&ehitwr, 

8. MOX ad aqnam, &C.] Many attempts have been made 
on this corrupt passage, without, as far as \«e can see, a satis- 
factory result. The common reading, mox hac atque ilia rapti 
et cum plerisque, is founded on the very doubtful conjecture of 
Hhenanus. The word aquara, liowever, appears in all the MSS. 
and is aocordinglj retained by all recent edi\ion. 'Sxv^ ^V^^^ 
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reading we have followed, as perhaps closer to the MSS. than 
any oilier) has adopted with slight modificatioos a snggeetion (rf 
Haase, and interprets 'ad aqaam* to mean *in aquatiooe' and 
utilia as equivalent to ntenolia (provisions), a use of the word 
which he thinks is oonfiimed by two passages of SaDiui^ BuL 
Frag. u. 50, utilia parare, and Jug, 86, armis aliisqne ntilibas 
naves onerat. His explanatipn, however, of ad aquam seems 
very far-fetched, and, on the whole, we fear the passage resnains 
hopelessly corrupt. Bitter reads 'ob aquam atque utensilia 
separatl' Both*s reading is perhaps as good as any, ad aquam 
et quae usui rapienda cum plerisqu% &c. 

9. Eo ad eztremum inopiaej Construe < inopiae' iriUi 
eo. 'Ad extremum/ 'at last.* 

10. Infirmissimos...vescerentar.] They first fed on tiie 

weakest ; then were reduced to draw lots for the healthy. 

11. Primnm a SaeviS<-S1int.] Some were taken by the 
Suevi, some by the Frisli. Tacitus does not mean that there 
were two successive captures of the same persons. 

12. In nostram ripam.] 8c. the western bank of the 

Rhine. 

13- Mutatione ementium.] Sc by being resold by those 
who bought them. 

14- Indicium tanti casus.] 'The disclosure of Buoh aa 
ruiventure.' 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

I. Initio aestatisj Sc a.d. 84. 

3. Ambitiose.] Sc. with the affectation of Bt<noal indif- 
ference. *Ambitio8us* denotes that a thing is done for eflBnt 
Gomp. Ch. 42, ambitiosa morte inclaruerunt. 

3. RurSUS.] * On the other hand.' 

4« Bellum inter remedia erat.] * War was one of his 

sources of relief.' Comp. what is said^ Ann, lY. 8, of Tiberius 
after the death of his son Drusus, se fortiora solatia e 00m- 
plexu reipublicae petivisse. 

5- Incertum terrorem.] *A vague panic' TheBriton? 
would be uncertain as to the point whence the attack would 
come. 

6. Expedite exercitU.] 'With an army unencumbered 
hj baggage.' 
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7. Longa pace exploratOS J Sc. * tried by a long period 
of peace.' 

8. Grampioin.] We liave retained with Orelli and Bitter 
the more familiar form (which has some MS. authority), instead 
of Grraupam, which Wex and Kritz read after one of the Vatican 
MSSk It seems to be a case in which there is some reason for 
<iyliniTig to adhere strictly to MSS. 

9. Legationibos et foederibns.] These words may of 

coarse be taken as a hendiadis. They may however be mecint to 
convey two distinct ideas — the sending envoys to conclude 
treati»i and get help, and the reminding states with whom trea- 
ties already existed of their obligations. 

la Grada ac viridis senectns.] Comp. Virg. Am. vr. 

304, crvdok dec viridiiqtie tentctu», 'Cmdus,' 'fresh/ 'full of 
blood.' 

II. Sua quisque decora gestantes.] The word 'de- 
cora' seems to include spoils taken from an enemy and rewards 
conferred by the chieftains on then: followers. 

I a. LoCHtns fertnr.] By the word 'fertur* Tacitus im- 
plies that he is himself the author of the following speech. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

I- Necessitatem nostram.] 'Our desperate position.' 

9* Magnus mihi animus est.] ' I have great confidence. 
'Animus * is here almost equivalent to ' spes ' or ' fiducia.* There 
seems to be a studied simplicity about the expression. 

3. Nullae ultra terrae.] 'There are no lands beyond 
us.' Gomp. Cb. 10, septentrionalla ejus, nvlliB contiu terriSj vasto 
atque ap^rto mari pulsantur. 

4* FrioreS pugnae.] Sc. previous battles of other tribes 
with the Bomans. 

5. Spem aC SUbsidium, &C.] A hendiadis for spem 
subudii. The meaning is, that the Britons, though unsuccessful 
in former battles, still had hopes of being able to fall back upon ur 
in their last extremity. ' Former engagements, &o. continued to 
leave a hope of succour from our resources,' &c. 

6. NobiliSSiinL] So. as being a pure and unmixed people. 
Comp. Caesar, £, O, V. 15, who says that the interior of Britain 
was occupied by a population which described itaeU as autoohthO' 
aoas (nstQB id inavda). 
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7* liqne J This Mems a better reading tham eoque, m it 
is not easy to see how the Dobility and greatnefw of a peopla 
should be the cause of their occupying the remotest regioDi 
(penetralia) of a country. It has been strangely enoo^ wag* 
gested that there is an implied comparison between such a peopto 
and jewels and treasures which are stowed away in seci^t plaoMt 
If ' eoque * be read, it must mean that an indigenous poptllation wu 
likely to linger longest in the least accessible parts of a oonntry. 

8i Servientiilm litora.] Sc. the shores of GkoL 

9. Oonlos qnoqae — habebamns.] 'We kept our tbtj 

eyes unpolluted by the contagious touch of tyranny.' 

10. Sinus famae.] We are inclined to think that this ex- 
pression means the protection which the fame of their untried 
valour had hitherto lent thenL The remoteness of their sitoa- 
tion, and all the exaggeration to which this remoteness natnnJly 
gave rise (expressed in the clause, ' omne ignotum pro magnifioo'), 
had hitherto saved them from attack. Now this remoteness had 
ceased to be (terminus Britanniae patet). Orelli takes *&mae* 
as a dative dependebt on 'defendit.' Hitherto the remoteness 
of their abode (sinus) had saved them from fame, and they had 
been undisturbed because they had been unknown. 

11. InfestioreS.] Sc. more hostile than waves and roduk 

12* Ambitiosi.] Sc. eager for warlike glory. If the enemy 
has nothing to tempt their cupidity, they covet the glory of 0(m^ 

quest for its own sake. 

13. OpeS-COncupiscunt.] 'Wealth and poverty they 
covet with equal vehemence of desire,* sc. they spare neither tiM 
rich nor poor. Comp. for a similar sentiment, SaUust, CaL ii| 
avaritia neque copia neque inopia minuitur. 

t4* Ubi SOlitttdinem faciont.] 'Where they make a soli- 
tude^' &c. &c. 

CHAPTER XXXI, 

^. Alibi Servituri.] Sc. to serve elsewhere in the Bomaa 
armies. The degrading word ^servire* is of course deliberately 
chosen. It appears however that some at least of the Britiw 
levies were retained in the island. See Ch. 18, auxiliarium qui- 
bus nota vada, and Ch. 32, agnoscent Biitanui suam causam. 

2. Ager atque annus.] This reading (due to Seyflfert's 

emendation) is adopted by Hitter and Kritz, as coining closest to 

the Vatican M&^, which have ' aggcrat annus,' and as yielding a 

^ood sense, 'Annus ' is used in the Germ. CVL i^^ iox >(2[k!^ ^ou^ 
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produce^ which in here denoted by the somewhat rhetorical ex- 
pression ager atque aDiius, just as bona fortunaeque expresses 
the simple notion of pecunia. By *frumentum' is meant the 
com exacted by the Romans. Comp. Cb. 19. 

3- Silvis ac paludibns emaniendis.1 'In clearing 

woods and marthes. Comp. the expression 'munitiones via- 
ram/ Ann. i. 56. The word 'emuoire* implies throwing up 
causeways through morasses. 

4« Nata servitutij Comp. Sallust, Jug. 31, voe, Qui- 
rites, iroperio naU. 

5« Semel VeneHIlt.] Boadicea is represented in Dio, 
LXIL 3 as saying, ' How much better would it be to be sold once 
for all than to be ransomed with the empty name of liberty ixom. 
year to year.* 

6. XJltrO-*altlIltnr.l So. slaves, so far from supplying 
their mapters* maintenance (as we Britons have to do for the 
Bomaiis) are supplied with what they want by their masters. 

7« Britannia... paSCit J * Britain is every day purchasing, 
every day supportiuG^ her own slavery.' She did the first by 
paying taxes, the second by supplying her masters with com. 

8. Novi n08...petimiir.] * We, as despicable new comers, 
are being marked out for destruction.* ' Novi * signifies ' new to 
slavery,' ' viles * those who are despicable because nothing is to 
be gut out of them, as the next sentence implies. 

9- Nequ3 enim arva nobis, &c.] *We have not. as 

the other Britons have, &o.* Calgacus is speaking only of Cale* 
donia. 

10. FerOCia.] 'High spirit.* 

!!• BriSanteS.1 in the account jgiven, Ann. xiv. 31, of 
the BritLsh rising under Boadicea, the Tnnobantes are mentioned, 
and the name of the Brigantes does not occur. It is possible 
that Calgacus here names them, as being one of the most power- 
ful tribes, and olose'y bordering on Caledonia. All the MSS. 
have Brigantes. fitter's substitution of Trinobantes seems 
purely arMtrary. 

i«. Eznrete C6loniam.] Sc. Camulodunum. Comp. Ch. 
16, ipsam coloniam invasere ut sedem servitutis. 

13- Libertatem non in poenitentiam laturi.] Sc. 'not 

about to bear our freedom so as to repent of it.* The meaning is. 
We do not intend, if successful, to sink into sloth (socordia) as 
the Brigantes did, and so to be subsequenU^ cowi\m€c^^ «xv^ 
reduoed to a wone condition than that to whicYv (\vi\e\i ^x^X^'os^vm. 
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would have brought us— in which case we should have ultimatelj 
cause f(»r regret (poenitentia) that we had Buooeaiifallj renrted 
for a while. It appears to us that the words as thej itand will 
fairly bear this interpretation, and that there is no need of Weill 
emendation, in libertatem ncn in poenitentiam anna latari, 
though, of course, it makes the pasitage somewhat aaskr, and 
introduces the familiar phrase ' ferre arma.* 

14. Seposnerit.] * Has in resexYO.' Comp. Otrm, 99^ in 
usum praeliorum tqtontL 



CHAPTEB XXXn. 

I- Nisi.1 Orelli after the MSa nisi si. Bat (aa Wes 
points out) where, as here, the word has an ironical force and 
suggests an absurd alternative, it is never followed by n. 'Nisi 
si ' would imply that the alternative was possible and reasonable. 

2* Gommodent.] The MSS. have oommendent» for whidi 
Puteolanus (whom nearly all modem editors follow) mbstitiited 
' commodent,* whioh precisely suits this passage. Comp. Livy, 
XXXIV. 12, quamquam vereatur ne suas vires, aliis eas etmmo* 
dandOy minuat. 

3* Infirma vincla loco caritatis.1 Kritz reads Moco' 

from his own conjecture. The word seems to be wanted, as fear 
and terror (metus ao terror) cannot well be said to be bonds of 
affection. The meaning dearly is, that they take the place of it. 

4. Nulla plerisque patria.] This would necessarily be 
the case in an army made up of various nations whose sepante 
existence bad been destroyed by conquest. 

5* Trepidos ignorantia.]. By 'ignorantia' is meant 
specially ignorance of the country in which they were fighting. 

6. Gircumspectailtes.] The notion of the word oircfim* 
spectare is that of looking round timidly and sudpicionsly. This 
is well illustrated in Cic. 7'tuc. I. 30, 73, Itaque dubUans, ctr- 
cumspectanSy futesitans, multa adversa reverens, taroqnam rate 
in mari immeDSo nostra vehitur oratio. 

7* Vinctos.] Comp. Ann. I. 62, eodem fato vmeioe l^gi- 
ones, and Hist, I. 79, Sarmatac.velut vincti caedebantur. 

8. Nostras manns.] Sc troops who in heart are with ns. 

9. Agnoscent Britanni.] So. Britons, compelled to fight 

as levies in the Boman army. 

^o, Sennm coloniae.l Comp. Ou «,, \xic«(iiaA tKAxiMwu 
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'Senes' in aQnsion to the 'veterans* by whom the coloniae 
were usually garrisoned. 

II- -^^gra miUlicipia.] This is in apposition with 'senum 
coloniae.' ^e word 'aegra' denotes the feebleness arising from 
internal discord. Comp. its use Hist. ii. 86, movere et quatere 
quidquid usquam (legrum foret, adgrediuntur. (The Greek vwreXv 
is used in precisely the same way. Soph. M, J 070, rd ixkv ix 
Sofiojtf ytxrei.) Comp. also Claudian, Bell. Get. 437, vivusque color 
redit urbibus aegrU. Londinium and Verulamium had the cha- 
racter of 'municipia/ that is, they had their own 'senatus/ and 
their own officers for the administration of justice. * Municipia' 
appears to us on the whole a better reading than that of * man- 
cipia' which Wex and Kritz adopt from the margin of one of the 
Vatican MSS., interpreting the words to mean 'a feeble and 
mutinous set of slaves.* This is hardly an appropriate descrip- 
tion of the Koman ' veterani* 

13. In hoc CaxnpO est.] 'Kests with this battle-field.' 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

i> AlacreS.1 With enthusiasm. 

^> Ut barbaxis moris.] Comp. 39, ut Domitiano iMTiM 
erat. 

3. Annorum procnrsn.] 'There was the gleam of 

arms as every boldest soldier stepped to the front.' 

4. Instruebatur acieS.] Sc. the Caledonian army. 

5* OctaVUS annus.] Agricola was now entering on his 
8th year in Biitain. 

6. Virtute et auspiciis imperii Romani.] The 'aus- 

picia ' from the time of Augustus, properly speaking, belonged 
to the Emperor. Tacitus here affects the old republican form of 
speech. He may naturally have shrunk from any such allusion 
to Domitian, as the woi^i imperatoris would have involved. 
When 'ductus' and 'auppioia* are used in close connexion, the 
first* denotes the general's conduct of a campaign, the second the 
emperor's supreme direction and authority. So Suet. Oct. 21, 
domuit partim dudu, partim au^iciis suis Cantabriam, Aquita- 
niam, Sso. 

7. Tot eXpeditionibUS, &C.] * in the course of so many 
campaigns,' &o. 

8. Finem...tenemns.] *We are occupying the extremity 
of Britain not in mere report or romour, but with ttn ud>\v»\. <2aiai>^ 
sad armed force. ' 
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9* Inventa BrittumiaJ Sc Britain has been thommglily 
discovered. 

10. Vota virtusque in apertoj *Your wishee and 

your bravery have free scope. Comp. Qi. i, pronnm maguqiie 
in aperto, 

11. Omniaqae...advers&.] Oomp. Sail. Cat. 58, ri ybuSr 

mus, omnia nobis tuta drunt ; flin mdtu cesserimusy ^Mtettt illa 
cuiveraa fient. 

i^. In frontem.] So. for an advancing army. 'Prons' 
denotes here the presenting a face to the enemy, and thus impliei 
progress. 

13. Terga.1 Sc. 'retreat* 

14. Natnrae fine.] Gomp. (Term. e. 45, illao nsqne tan- 
tum natura, and see note on passage. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

1. Vestra decora.] The word 'decus' is here need in a 
less preciHe sense than that which it has Ch. 29, sua quisqne de- 
cora gestantes. Here it means 'glorious deeds.* livy, XXL 43, 
uses it in just the same seuse, Nemo vestrum est cui non idem 
ego virtutis spectator ac testis notata temporibus lodst^ue r^erre 
sua possim decora. 

2. Unam legionem.] So. the 9th legion. See Gh. 36. 

3. FurtO nOCtis.] Sc. an attack made under the cover of 
night. Curtius, iv. i^^ uses the same expression, meae gloriae 
furtum nocfis obstare non patiar. 

4. Glamore debellastis.] 'You crushed with a mere 
shout.* 

5. QaoniodO---pellnnttlr.] 'W'e take this to be a general 

sentiment, which is the view of Orelli and Ritt». With the 
latter, we think it best to understand 'mere* as equivalent to 
' ruere solet,' and the following 'pelluntur * seems to favour this 
view. Similar iuHtances of a sudden change of construction occur 
elsewhere. Comp. Ann. lii. 26, postqnam exui aequalitas et pro 
niodestia et pudore ambitio et vis incedebat ; and Xll. 51, ubi quaii 
uterus et viscera vibrantur, CurtiuS) lu. 8, 19, has a very similar 
comparison : Delituisse inter angustias saltus ritu ignobilium fera- 
rum quae strepitu praetereuntium audito silvarum latebris so 
occuluerunt. 

6. Numems.] The word is expressive of contempt, ' men 
ciphers.* Comp. Hor. Epiat. i. 2, 27, Nos numenu smnus et 

fragea conaumere nati. 
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7. QUOS qaod...restitenmt.] *That you have at last 
found them is not because they have stood their ground,' &c. 

8. NoviSSimae res-*>aciem.] This is the reading of both 
the Vatican MSS. and, though harsh, is intelligible. 'Their 
desperate fortunes and their bodies in the ejctremitv of panic have 
rivetted their line to this spot,' &c. Comp. for the use of * no- 
-vissimae' Germ, 24, extreme ac novisaimo jactu. 'Defixere' vividly 
expresses the paralysis of terror. Kritz, m his ^nd editioD, adopts 
the ingenioos conjecture of Sohoemann, novissimae res et extre- 
mu8 metus torpore defixere, 4^ 

9. Victoriam ederetis.] The expression 'edere victoriam' 
derives its meaning from the epithets attached to victoriam, and 
it conveys the notion of 'exhibiting on a grand scale.' 

Ya Traiisigite cum expeditionibns.] 'Make an end of 

qampftigns.' ' Tr$^nsige|« ' is a legal word, and denotes the settle- 
ment of a suit. Comp. Qerm, ip, cum spe votoque uxoris mvmI 
tranfigitur. 

II. Imponite-'-diemJ * Crown fifty years' service with 
a great day.^ Forty-two years, from A.o. 43 (the date of Clau- 
dius's expedition), was the precise period. 

i«. Moras belli.] Sa carrying on war without energy, or 
wilfully protracting it. Comp. what is said of Yooula, Hist. rv. 34. 

13- CaUSSaS rebellandi.] This phrase would naturally 
mean the wrong doings of the dominant race. Comp. Ch. 19, 
doctus per aliena experimenta parum profici armis si injuriae se- 
querentur, eaiuscu beUorum statoit excidere. But how was the 
army to shew upon a battle-field that it was guiltless of such 
practices ? Perhaps we should understand by * caussae ' the pre- 
texts or suggestions of possible rebellion which the carelessness of 
the conquerors might give, or which were the effective causes of 
rebellion. The soldiers were to do their work so thoroughly that 
there should be no strength left for rebellion. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

I. Aflftmderentnr.] This word (where we should have ex- 
pected simply adderentur) seems intended to denote the rapid 
movements of cavalry. 

9* IngenS-^bellandi.] 'Bellandi,' the reading of the best 
MSS., must be construed with 'decus,' and 'victoriae' seems 
best taken as the dative. If the legions sustained no loss, this 
would add to the victory the great glory of figViViu^ '^\\i\iQM\i«hsyii- 
dtng" the blood of Romao soIcUers. 
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3. Si pellerentor.] Sc. * if the auxiliaries were r^ralaei* 

A- In Speciem ac terrorenL] Sc. with a view to an ian- 
pomng appearance and to cause panic. ' Species ' Is used in a 
similar way, Gh. 35, [cla8si8]...seqaebatur egregia fpeos. 

5. GonnezL] The MSS. floctaate between connezi and 
convexi. Connexi (the reading of Ritter and Kritz) implies (hat 
the line of the Britons extended without a break op the slope of 
the hill. Convexi, applied to this sloping formation, might be 
harsh, but Kritz surely goes too far in pronouncing it idiisaxiL 
The word, however, does not seem to be much wanted. 

6. Media Caxnpi.] Sc the space between the two amdei. 

7- Covinnarins eques.] So the best Msa and the most 
recent editors. The phrase must be simply equivalent to ' covin- 
narii,* which word occurs in the following chapter. The word 
'covinnus,' according to Poroponios Mela (in. 6), denoted a 
chariot armed with scythes. The Britons, it seemed, borrowed 
it from the Belgae. Caesar, B. O. iv. 94 (where he describes this 
mode of iBghting), says nothing about the chariots having scythes, 
nor does be use the words ' covinnus,* 'covinnariL* He spcuiks of 
'essedarii' (by which he meant the same thing), and he draws a 
distinction between them and regular cavalry (equitatus), which 
he says the Britons also employed. Tacitus makes no such direct 
allusion to cavalry; he merely tells us, Ch. 12, that some tribes 
fought with the chariot, among whom, it appears, were the Cale- 
donians. 

8. Porrectior.] * Too extended.' 

9- Promptior in spem.] Comp. Ann, xv. 45, pnmptut 
in pavorem. lb, 61, promptum in adulationes ingenium. 

10. Firmns adversis.] ' Besolute under adverse droom- 
stances.' 

II* Ante vexilla.] By 'vexilla'ismeant theaame asin 
Ch. 18, contractis legiunum vexUlUf where see note 13. Agricola 
took his stand in front of the peditum auxilia, mentioned abov^ 
among which would be several bodies of troops, termed vexilla. 
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I* Gonstantia.] Sc. calm, self-possessed courage. 

3* Getris.] The 'cetra'was a small leathern shield, like 
the pelta. It appears from Lwy xxxi. ^6 tUs^t^ 'oetrati' and 
'peJtastae * were convertible terma. 
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3. BataVOrom COhortes.] These »re continually men- 
tioned in the Hittoriae, and it appears that eight cohorts fonned 
the ' aoxilia' of the t4th legion. They were brave but turbulent 
troope. 

4. QnodJ Sc. which mode of fighting. 

5* In apertoj The reading of the Vatican MSS. and, as 
it seems, qmte defensible. The idea is that of hand-to-hand 
fighting in a free open space, where the best and most convenient 
we^>on8 would be sure to tell. * In arctu' (the reading adopted 
by Bitter and Kritz) is a purely arbitrary conjecture. Livy, 
xxXTtn. 41, thus describes a similar engagement: etsi iniquo 
looo, praeiio tamen justo, acie aperta, collatis armis perquandum 
erat. The ground might be uneven; all that is meant is that 
it wias clear of obstacles. Comp. the Greek military phrase 
\hr€u$pos. 

6. MiSCOre iotns.] Sc. to inflict blows at dose quarters. 

7. Gonnisae.] * Straining every effort.' This is the read- 
ing of the best MSS. and is adopted by the recent editors. 

8. Interim- -.haerebant.] This is a somewhat confused 
sentence, about the reading and punctuation of which editors 
vary. The question is whether the 'equitum turmae' were those 
of the Komans or the Britons. If tlie former, we must either 
read 'ut fugere' with EIritz, or take 'fugere covinnani' with 
Hitter, as parenthetically introduced, which seems exceedingly 
awkward, uid improbable. In this case 'equitum turmae' would 
no doubt be identical with the 3000 cavsJry which, as appears 
from Gh. 35, were posted on the wings of the Boman army. The 
word 'turmae' (a technical military term) would certainly seem 
to point to a Soman rather than to any other force. It is, how- 
ever, applied Ann. xiv. 34 to the Britons (Britannorum copiae 
pastdm per catervas et turmas exsultabant), and it must be remem- 
bered that Caesar expressly mentions cavalry among tlie various 
kinds of military force employed by them. It is thus possible 
that Orelli's view of the passage (we have followed his punctua- 
tion), taking ' equitum turmae ' to mean the Caledonian cavalry, 
may be correct'. It is not satisfactory, but other explanations 
seem to involve an alteration of the text or a very harsh inter- 
pretation. There can, we think, be no doubt that by * hostium ' 
in the succeeding clause is meant the Caledonians. The 'covin- 
narii' (though they produced a sudden panic) soon became 
entangled in the dense masses of their army's infantry, and were 
rendered useless by the unevenness of the ground. 

9. Miniineque...impellerentrir.] This is a corrupt pas- 
sage whidi Orelli gives up. We have retained 'ec\uestr\a' (p« tUd 
Vatican MSS, have 'equestres'), and then io\\o^^^W\iix^%iX\\\\^ 
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aegre clivo instantes, which is not a violent departure from tiie 
M8S., and which certainly yields a satisfactory meaning. It was 
not like a regular cavalry engagement^ as it was fought on sloping 
ground) on which they could barely keep their footing. On siidi 
ground too, the infantry would be peculiarly liable to be thrown 
down by the pressure of the cavalry horses which were drawn np 
among them. Wex's ingenious conjecture 'aequa nostris ea jam 
pugnae fades erat/ does not appear to be absolutely required. 

lo. TransverSOS aut obvlOS.] These words are, probably, 
to be referred to the Bomans, Lipsius, howev^, understood 
them of the Britons. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

'• Vacui.] This means much tbe same as 'securi.* Here, 
as frequently, the less usual word is preferred by Tacitus. 

^. Ad SUbita belli.] 'For the sudden emeigendes of 
war.' The same phrase occurs Hitt, T. 13. 

3* FerocinS.] The word implies the notion of *dash' and 

' impetuosity.* 

4. In ipSOS Versum.] * Becoiled upon themseWes.' The 
Britons who tried to take the Itomans in rear, were themselves 
thus attacked. 

S- Aversam hostium aciem.] Sc 'the enemy's rear.' 

6. Turn Vero, &C.] Tacitus/ as Lipsius was the first to 
point out, seems to have had in his mind the following passage 
from Sallust, Jug, loi : tum spectaculum horribile cam pis pa- 
tentibus; sequi, fugere, ocddi capi, equi, viri afflicti; ao multi 
vulneribus acceptis neque fugere posse neque quietem pati^ niti 
modo ac statim concidere ; postremo omnia qua visus erat con- 
strata telis, armis, cadaveribus, et inter ea humus infecta san- 
guine. With the words 'aliquando etiam victis ira virtus' may 
be compared Virg. Aen, n. 367, quondam etiam victia redit in 
praecordia virtus. 

7- CoUecti-ignaroS.] This from the time of Puteolanus 
has been the common reading, and is adhered to by OrellL It 
does not appear to have been satisfactorily emended by the efforts 
of recent editors. Something stands in the MSS. before * collecti,' 
which Bitter conjectures to be inde, Halm (whom Xiitz follows) 
more ingeniously, identidem, which conveys the idea of repeated 
sudden attacks made by the flying army on the pursuers. The 
general sense of the passage is clear enough, but we can hardly 
hope to restore the original wiiki precmon. 
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8. Tuiiftgitiifl modo.] 'Indago* denoted the prooeas of 
enclosing a wood and stopping up all its outlets with nets, dogs^ 
watdienj fto. Comp. Yirg. Aen. iv. iii, Dum trepidant alaa 
■Qvaaque miagine dngunt. The ' validae et expeditae oohortes' 
were to surround the woods at all points and cut off the enemy's 
escape. Gomp. Livy TU. 37> qnum praemissus eques vwat 
imdagine iHssipatos Samnites ageret. In Ann. zm. 42, the word 
Is used of the cunning arts of the fortune-hunters, Romae testa- 
menta et orbos yelnt indagvne ejus owpL 

9« Bariores Silvas.] ' The less dense parts of the forest.* 

10. PersultareJ « To scour.' 

II. In fogam VersL] *They turned to flight' 
IS. Titabnndi invicem.] 'Avoiding one another. 
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I* Ultro incendere.1 'Actually fired then.' *IJitro' 
denotes the doing something altogether unexpected and un* 



a. Gonsilia aliqaa.] The addition of the word 'aliqua* 
IS meant to imply that the Britons made only a few weak efforts 
at imited action. ' They occassionally held counsel together.' 

3* Soparare.] So. 'consilia.' Instead of consulting toge* 
ther (miscere con8ilia)i each thought only of his own safety. 

4* Fignonun.] So. their wives uid children. Comp. Oerm. 
J, in proximo iM^^aora (* close at hand are those dearest to them'). 

5. GonCltariJ •Were roused to fury.' 

6. Tamqnam misererentnr.] They were really urged to 

this act by rage ; they pretended to be moved by pity for the lot 
d their wives and children. 

7- Vastum nbique Silentium.] 'Everywhere a gloomy 
■Qenoe.' Comp. Ann. m. 4, dies per silentium vastw. The 
notion of gloom and solitude is what the word ' vastus * specially 
and primarily denotes. 

8. Secret! COUeS.] 'Deserted hills.' Comp. Vug. Aen. 
TI. 443, $eereU cdant caUes. 

9*, Spargi belltim.] Comp. Ann. in. ai, Tacfarinas 
tpaiyit bdlum, bos. wages war at several poinls. 

T.A, ^ 
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10. BorestonunJ The name oocnrs nowhere cbe. 
tribe of the Boresti must have dwelt to the north of Bodotrii^ 
poBsibly in Fife. 

11. Vires.] 'AmiUtaiyforce.' 

11. Secnnda tempestate ac fiuna.] 'WitiifavouzaUa 

weather and great renown.' 

13. Unde prozimo...redierat.] 'Undo' ib to be ooii« 

strued with 'lecto/ not,, as might seem at first sight^ with 
'redierat.' The meaning of this somewhat obscurely expressed 
clause is that the fleet stMrted on its cruise from the ' Trutulensis 
portus/ to which it returned. By ' prozimum Britanniae laius* 
must be meant the shores adjacent to Bodotria, that is, the east 
coast of Scotland. It seems clear that the * Tratulenns portus* 
must have been some point at no great distance from BodotriSb 
The voyage here described has been alluded to Gh. 10. - Without 
being a circumnavigation of Britain, it wsfl enough to prove the 
country to be an island. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

!• Ancttun.] The MSS. have * actum,* which seems ntteily 
indefensible, though one or two editors retain and endeayoiir to 
explain it. Auctum (the correction of Lipsius) is read by neariy 
all recent editors. 

2. Ut Domitiano moris erat.] Comp. for similar con- 
struction Germ. 13, arma sumere non cuiquam Tnorix, Oerm, 41, 
abeunti si quid poposcerit, concedere moris, and oh. 33, at 
barbaris TMyria, 

3* Fronte laetns, pectore anxins.] ^ With joy on his 

countenance, anxiety at his heart.' 

4- Falsum e Germania triumphum.] Comp. Dio, Lxvn. 

4, and Suet. Dom. TL. The first tella us l^at Domitian marched 
with an army into Germany and returned without even the sight 
of an enemy. Suetonius speaks of sundry engagements (varia 
praelia) on the strength of which he celebrated a twofold triumph 
(duplicem triumphum) over the Cbatti and Dad. Pliny in his' 
JPanegyric, Cb. 16, contrasts the genuine triumphs of Trajan's 
reign with the mimici cuitus and falsae simulacra victoriae of a 
former period. Comp. also Germ, Ch. 37, ingentes C. Caesaris 
minae in ludibrium versae, and see note 32. 

5> At nunc veramj &C.] The infinitives in this and the 
following sentences depend on inerat conscientia. 

6. Studia fori.] Sc the eloquence of the bar. 

7- Civilium artiam decns.] By * ciriles artes' is meant 
knowledge of the law and the pwrsuVt ot i^o\\t\ca, Gom\}. Ann, 
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ra. 75, Gapito Aieiu8...prizicipem in civitate locum ttudiis dvili' 
im jadBeciitiifl, and HiBi, ii. 5, where Mucianus is described Id 
comparison with Vespasian as * aptior sermone, dispositu provisu* 
qae ciyiliiim reram peritus.* 

. 8. In Silentinm acta.] Comp. Ch. 2 and 3. The ex- 
pression denotes not merely * driven into obscurity,* but actually 
'silenoed.' 

• 9* OccnpareU * Forestall.' The word is used in its: 
strictest meaning. 

10. Cetera.] Sc. all other distinctions. 

ir. DiSSimulariJ * Disregarded.' As we say, * he could. 
shut his eyes to them.* 

13. DaciS---e88e.] Sc. 'the greatness of a good general- 
was something ppecially imperial.' 

13. Secrete sue SatiatUS.] it might be thought that 
the word 'secretom* points to the emperor's 'Albana arx/ men- 
tioned Ch. 45. It seems best however to refer it to his dark and 
secret purposes, which for the present he was satisfied with 
brooding over. He was as yet in no hurry to execute them. 
Pliny thus speaks of Domitian, Paneg, 48 : Non adire quisquam 
non alloqui audebat tenebras semper secretumque captantem, . 
nee umquam ex solitudine sua prodeuntem nisi ut solitudinem 
ibuxret. Gorap. Ch. 32, Ceteriim ex iracundia, etc., where a 
contrast between the characters of Agricola and Domitian is 
suggested. 

I4> Beponere Odimn.] Sc. to treasure up his hatred. 
Becondere is used in a similar way, Ann. i. 69, Accendebat haec 
onerabatque Sejanus, peritia morum Tiberii odia in longum 
jaciena quae reconderet auctaque promeret. Comp. also Ann. 
ZTI. 5, Adversus illustres dissimulatum ad praesens odium et 
muz x^ditum. 

.15. Impetus famae.] Sc. the first burst of his popularity. 



CHAPTER XL. 

r- Triomphalia ornamenta.] These comprised the 

'corona laurea, 'toga praetexta/ 'tunica palmata,' and 'sella 
curuiis.' The 'statua illustris* (not necessarily included among 
these ornamenta) is elsewhere termed Maureata,* and 'trium- 
phalis.' See Ann, iv. 33, xv. 72, and Hist. i. 79. 

«. Qnicqnid pro trinmpho datur.l Sc. the 'au\»pUcatio' 

(which naual^ preceded the tnumph itself), and tVe * «%j(:x«h ^v^\i« 
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neoted with it. As In A|;xiioola'i oaie^ {Im oeremoi^ of tha wbb^ 
plicatio was not invariab^ followed by the grand tnnmpibal pro- 
cession* 

3* OpinionemJ 'A general im|MresBion.* The word Iim 
been wrongly understood of an impression produced In {he mmd 
of Agricola. 

4* Majoribns resenratam.] * Besenred for men of men 

than ordinary distinction.' SyriA was a particolariy rich pro- 
vince, and its government was the best post at the emperoi'i 
disposal. 

5. Sive ex ing6Ilio..-e8U 'Or idiether (the sioiy) wis 
invented and made up to suit the emperor's character.' 

6. Tradiderat.] AgricoU left Britain A.DI. 8f. We do not 
know who succeeded him. We ara tdd by Suetoniui (Ihm, z.) 
of a Sallustius Lucullus, a governor of Britain, who was pot to 
death by Domitian for allowing a new kind of lance to be called 
a LueuUea. It is just possible that this was AgricoU's snooesBor. 

7* Amiconun officio J So, the complimentary atteotioiii 
of friends. 

8. Brevi OSCHlo.] Ckmip. Ann, xm. i8. where Kero it 
said to have left his mother, 'post 6reoe 09culum} 

9> Turbao ServientiUIIL] ' The crowd of servile ooortien.* 

10. Grave inter OtioSOS.] Sc. 'an object of dislike to 
men of leisure,* such as were the civilians about the emperor's 
court. 

1 1. PenitnS auxiU Sa he carried to the fortheimost pos- 
sible limit This must be the meaning of ' auxit,' if it is the right 
reading. Wex reads from bis own conjecture 'hansit^' wlwdi 
seems a more appropriate word. The MSS. however all have 
' auxit,' which may perhaps bear the meaning we have assigned 
to it 

I3' Gnltn modicns.] 'Cultus' denotes g^erally a man*s 
external style of life, and would refer to his dross, house, furni- 
ture, establishment, &c. Comp. Plin. Epp, I. 23, quam parens 
[Aristo] in victu, quam modicus in ettUu, 

13* QnibnS-..m08 est.] 'Whose habit it is to judge ol 
great men by external show/ 'Ambitio* specially signifies the 
kind of show and splendour which at Rome took the form of 
being waited on by a number of clients. 

1 4- Quaererent interpretarentur.] * Asked the 

reason of (Agricola's) fame, only a few could give the right 
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CHAPTER XLL 

!• Landantes.] Comp. for a similar use of the participle 
Ch. 4, pecoantiuxn, Ch. 40, Bervientiom. 

4. In Moesia Daciaqne. This refers to Domitian's war 
m Dacia^ which was begun by the Dacian ebief Decebalus a. d. 
86. The Dad entered Moesia and stormed the winter-camp of 
the legions. 

3- In Gennaiiia et Pannonia.] This appears from iMo, 

£Zvn. 7, to be an allusion to losses suntaaned by Roman armies 
m the territories of the Marcomanni and Quadi. 

4* MilitarSS Viri.] Wex, as it seems, without sufficient 
reason reads vid. The MSS. have viri, and the phrase Wir 
mifitaris' is applied to Corbulo, Ann. xv. 26. Salluat too, Cat. 
45y uses the sixnilar expression 'homines militares.* 

5* IiXpngnati.] A word rarely used of persons, bnt 
•fanost always of towns, fortresses, &c. We find however in 
Livy, xxin. 30, nee nlla magis vis obsesses quam fames eocptig* 
naioU. A similar nse of imrokiopKav (the Greek equivalent to ex- 
pngnaze) occurs in Tbucyd. i. 134, rlv Havffaylop i^eroXiSpKfiffap 

6. Limitd imperii.] 'Limes' denotes the actual fortified 
boundary Hne which had been drawn for the defence of the 
empire against the German and Sarmatian tribes on the side of 
Fiaononia and Dacia. 

7* Bipa.1 ^ the bank of the Danube, which for a consider- 
able periodhad been in Roman hands, and was one of the great 
boundaries of the empire. 

8. Funeribns et Cladibns.] The first word maybe meant 
to denote family losses, the second, those of the state. It is 
bowoTor quite possible that no such distinction is implied, and 
that the words are coupled together for the sake of rhetorical 
eflGBot^ as the general (maracter of the passage would seem to 
■uggeatb 

9' Gonstantiam.] 'Steady bravery.' 

10. Geteronun.] So Kntz after H. Grotius, whose emenda- 
tion appears to be the best, though it must be admitted that the 
xfaythm of the sentence rather halts. The Vatican MSS. have 
eoram, after which something appears to have dropped out. 

tu VerberataS.] A strong word, used to imply that a 
deep iinpraMioii wmb mMde on the emperor. 
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II. Principem exstimulabant.] 'Were workbg pow. 

fully on the emperor's fjeelings.* This is one of the rare instances 
of the use of dum with the imperfect indicative. 

13. VitiiS alionun.] *Vitium' here includes fanlts of inct- 
pacity (which have been hinted at in the words inertia et formidiDe 
ceterorum) and the moral faults. above named of ^maligoitas' 
and 'livor.' 

14- In ipsam agebatur.] 'Praeceps agi' expresses 

the notion of being hurried to ruin. In Agricola*s case the 
glory (which was, as it were, thrust upon him) was bis ruin. 
Two thoughts are combined in the sentence, (i) Agrioola*8 rapid 
rise to greatness, (2) the fatal dangers of that greatness. 'In 
ipsam gloriam,* *to the very height of glory.' 

CHAPTER XLII. 

I. Aderat jam annus.] Probably the Sth year after 
Agricola's return from Britain, or A. D. 90. By this time he 
would be among the oldest of the consulars, and as such might 
look for either of the provinces here named. 

2' Asiae et Africae.] Sc the proconsulate of either Ada 
or Africa. Both were senatorian provinces. 

3. Givica.] Comp. Suetonius (Bom, x.) where we are 
told that among other senators of consular rank put to death by 
Domitian was Civica Cerialis, who was at the time proconsul of 
Asia. This gives force to the words * nee Domitiano exemplum.' 

4* Consilium.] Sc the means of knowing how to act. 
5- Exemplum.] * A precedent.' 

6. Cogitationum principis periti.] 'Familiar with the 

emperor's views.' 

7- Ultro Agricolam interrogarent.] *Weut so far as 

to ask Agricola.' 

8. OcCUltiuS.] * In somewhat obscure hints.' 

9. IVIOX Offerre.] Soon after they offered their services 

in making good his excuse, sc. in satisfying the emperor's mind 
as to Agricola's reasons for declining a province. 

10. Nonjam ObSCUri.] *No longer hiding their purpose;' 
throwing off the mask. 

II. Fertrazere.] * Brought him against his wilL* 

i^» Pdratus simulationeJl TYi\a\L8a\««Q.\»Mifia»i(Kidto 
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mean 'liATing a stock of hypocrisy always ready ;' 'completely 
famished wi3i it.' It is better, we think, to take the words as 
if they meant 'armed with hypocrisy.* This seems more yigo- 
rons and Tadtean. 

13- In arrogantiam COmposituS.] 'Assuming a haughty 
demeanour.' The emperor affected complete indifference to the 
matter. 

14- Agi Sibi gratiaS paSSUS est.] Seneca {de Tranq, 
14) mentions a yet stronger instance of the encouragement of 
servility in Caligula, who allowed those whose children he had 
put to death, and those whose property he had confiscated, form- 
ally to thank him. 

15* Beneficii invidia.] 'The invidious character of the 
favour.* The favour granted to Agricola was such as would 
bring odium (invidia) on the emperor with all right-thinking men. 

16, Salarinm.] According to Dio^ Lii. 23, it was Mae- 
cenas who advised Augustus that salaries should be paid to the 
governors of provinces. The same writer tells us (Lxxviir. 22), 
that under the emperor Macrinus (a. D. 218), Aufidius Fronio 
who was to have been proconsul of Africa or Asia, but who did 
not go to either province, received the sum of 1,000,000 sesterces, 
or about £8000, and he implies that this was the regular scale 
of payment. 

.17. Sive ex COnSCientia.] 'Or from a bad conscience.' 
This is substantially the meaning of ' conscientia^' though here and 
elsewhere it differs slightly from its derivative, ' conscience,' and 
answers more exactly to ' consciousness.' Here it implies * con- 
sciousness of hypocrisy or double-dealing.' 

18. Ne--eillisse.] 'Fearing that he might be thought to 
have gained by a bribe what he had forbidden.' The emperor was 
afraid people would say that he had not the strength or courage 
to forbid Agricola from going to his province, but had been 
obliged to bribe him with the salarium. 

19. Quo obscurior eo irrevocabilior.] 'Implacable in 

proportion to its reserve.' 

20. Pradentia.] ' Good sense.' 

at, InanijactationelibertatiS.] 'By a useless parade of 
freedom.' 

««. QnibUS mirari.] * Those who make a point of ad- 
miring lawless beha^our.' * Illicitus ' denotes not naerely what is 
contrary to good manners, but what is actually forbidden by law. 
Sere therefore it would imply * conduct mde&dAce olVcv^^ni'^i^s^^ 
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authority.* Possibly in this sentence and in the words 'inani 
jactatione* there is an indirect aUnsian to some of the eitrams 
affectations of Stoicism. 

^3. ModestiamJ 'Quiet, orderly demeanour.*- Along 
with this the idea of self-control is implied. 

44. £0 laudiS excedere.] 'Bise to that degree of dis- 
tinction.* 'Exoedere* denotes tJie transcending ordinary limits. 
Lipsius needlessly conjectured 'escendere.* 

^5* Per abrnpta.] 'By steep (and, consequently, danger- 
ous) paths.' The meaning of the phrase is explained and inns- 
trated by a passage in Ann. nr. 30, an liceat inter abrwpiam con* 
tumaciam et deforme obsequium pergere iter ambitione ao peri- 
culis vacuum. The notion of ' abrupta contumacia,' as here of 
per abrupta, is a defiant disregard of all that custom and public 
opinion sanction and require. 

26. Ambitiosa morte inclaraernnt.] 'Have become 

famous by a death intended for effect' Ambitiosus, 'desirous to 
win applause;' ambitiosae preces {Hist, ii. 49), 'prayers very 
anxious to gain their end,' hence ' importunate.' Gomp. Gh. 7^ 
quem casum neque ambitiose tulit, and see note 9. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

I* Finis Vitae, &C. &C.] Comp. this and the following 
chapters with Cicero's r^narks on the death of Lucius Grassns 
(Cic. De Orat. in. 2, 3), a passage which Tacitus would seem to 
have had in bis mind. 

«. Extraneis.] Sc. Those who were neither relatives nor 
intimate friends. The death of Germanicus excited similar grief. 
See Ann. in. i, 2, wbere it is said * idem omnium gendtus ; neque 
discemeres proximos alieuos.' 

3. Valgus et hie aliud agens popnlns.] No marked 

distinction ia intended between vulgus and populua. Both words 
denote the lowest and poorest class, as in Dialog. 7, vulgw im- 
peritum et tunicatus hie popultis {tuniccUtia meaning those who 
were too poor to wear the * toga,' comp. Hor. Epp, I. 7, 65, tuni- 
cato popello) and as in Hist. i. 89, vulgus et magnitudine nimia 
communium curarum expera popultia, Comp. also Hist. ii. 90, 
vulguB vacuum curis. These passages explain and illustrate the 
meaning of ' aliud agens ' which implies inattention and indiffer- 
ence to public events, and is thus almost equivalent to * incuri- 
osus.' The phrase ' alias res agere ' means *' to be inattentive to 
the matter in hand." See Ter. £un. u. ^, s*I> 0^^ i^ >^» 
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Cic. Bruim»f 66^ 333, omnia magna yooe dioens, yerbonim Bane 
boDonim eona incitato^ ita fnrebat tamen nt mirarere tarn (dioM 
ret offere popnlom nt esset insano inter disertoB locus. Comp. 
also Pliny, JPan^, 5 tiU (so. Trajano) qwtnquam non id agentium, 
ciyiom ouunor ocounit. 

4* Fora.] Sa what the French call les places publiques. 

5* GilCiylOS.] So. little knots or gatherings for gossip. 

6. LoCUti sunt.] 'Talked of him.' Understand 'eum.' 
Comp. iliMi. XVI. ^2, ie, Kero, et Thraseam dyitas loquUwr. 

7. GonstanS rumor.] Sc. a generally current and un- 
contradicted report Dio, Lxyi. 20, positively asserts its truth. 
Suetonius however does not include Agricola in the number of 
senators and men of consular rank put to death by Domitian 
(Suet. Demit, 10). 

8. Nobis nihil comperti affirmare ausim.] 'I would 

yentmre to affirm that we have no certain knowledge.' We 
haye followed the reading of the MSS. according to which 'esse' 
must be understood after 'comperti.' If this reading is correct, 
TadtuB appears to mean that all he can state positively is that 
to himself the whole affair was wrapped in obscurity. In the 
two following sentences he insinuates the worst; in this, he 
leayes it an open question, on which others may make up their 
minds, if they can. Bitter and Wex emend the passage ; the 
first inserts «t, the second ^[U4)dve, after 'comperti.' As it stands, 
it is certainly somewhat obscure. There is however no real 
cBfficulty about the sud(]en change from the plural to the singular 
in 'nobis, ausim.' Instances of this are by no means rare. Comp. 
Ann, Xiy. 43, simul quidquid hoc in nobis auctoritatis est, crebris 
oontradictionibuB destruendum non existimaham. 

9* PrincipatUSj So. the imperial court. 

io> MediCOrum intimi.] Comp. Ann, rv. 3, where in 
the aooount of Sejanus's plot against the life of Drusus, Livia, 
the wife of the latter, is said to have made a ' confidant ' of one 
£ademus, a physician (sumitur in conscientiam Eudemus, amicus 
ao medions I^viae, specie artis frequens secretis). 

II. InquisitiO.] 'Espionage.' 

19* Momenta ipsa deficientis.] 'Momentum' answers 
to^oin)and denotes (i) the turn of the scale, (2) the critical 
moment at which the turn takes place. Hence here it signifies 
aU the yariooB symptoms of approaching death. 

I3« Per dispOSitOS CUrSOresJ Sc. messengers between 
Boom and JXmutian'a ' villa Albanpf^' on wViidi «im ^. iW 
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14* Animo vultaqne J It is not neoessaiy to expbun thii 
■as a hendiadis. 'AnimuB* denotes the frame of mind fHiidi 
inclines a person to the usual manifeBtations of grief, ' vattoi^* 
its expression in the countenance. Domitian's assumed grief, 
showed itself not merely in his looks but in his general demeui- 
our, 

1 5 • SeCUrns j am Odii.] ' Being now careless of his hatred.* 
Domitian was now free from the anxiety with which his hatred 
of Agricola bad filled him. Consequently, being at ease in his 
mind, he could, in spite of his natural irascibility, so far control 
himself as to exhibit a show of sorrow. This he could not do as 
long as he was afraid. 

16. Coheredem.] This probably implies that Agricola 
made the emperor heir to half his estate. 

17. Fiissimae.] A form disapproved by writers of the 
Augustan age. Cicero {Philip, Xiii. 19) twits M. Antonios with 
having used it in reference to Lepidus. 

1 8. Velut honore judicioque.] ' (he was greatly pleased) 
as if it were a compliment and a ft*ee choice.* Domitian in 
this instance followed the example of such emperors as Caligula 
and Nero, to the latter of whom Prasutagus, king of the Imni, 
and husband of Boadicea, paid the same compliment with the 
same hope as Agricola, See Ann, xiv. 31. Comp. also Ann, xvi. 
II, where L. Yetus, one of Nero's victims, is advised magna ex 
parte Caesarem haeredem nuncupare, atque ita nepotibus de 
reliquo consulere. Domitian, who at first refused to receive any 
legacies from those who had children, would afterwards claim 
a deceased person's estate on the slightest evidence. See Suet. 
Dom, 9, 12. Pliny (Paneg. 43) speaks of the * security of our 
wills ' as one of the happy features of Trajan's reign. For ' judicio * 
comp. Suet. Octav. 66, where it is said of Augustus, that, though 
he refused to accept any legacy &om strangers, amioonim tamen 
suprema judicia morosissime pensitavit. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

1. Decentior.] * Deceus ' denotes grace and symmetry of 
figure. The French translator Louandre thus renders the pas- 
sage ; Sa taille dtait bien proportionn^e sans dtre haute. 

2. Nihil metUS in VUltU.] So OreUi and Wex. The 
MSS. vary. One has nihil metus et impetus, which can hardly 
be the true reading, though Kritz adopts it. * Metus * here, as 
elsewhere, denotes that which causes fear. Comp. Quintil. Jn<t»<. 
VI. 2, 21 metum duplicem intelligi volo, quern patimur, et quern 
facimus. Possibly a contrast may be intended between Agricola 
and Domitian whom Pliny {Pan&g, \^^ deactiXi«&»a *'siSa\i\«cxv\«liE*' 
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3/ Gratia oris SnpereratJ *A gracious expression pre- 
dominated' (C7and^). 'Superesse' has a similar meaning ch. 45, 

omnia auperfuert honori tuo. Gomp. also Qerm. 6, ne ferrum 

quidem twperett, and 46, supereat ager. 

4< Integrs^ SietatiS J A phrase answering to our expression 
" the prime of life.'* 

S« Quantum ad gloriam.] 'As regards glory.* Comp. 
Germ. ch. ai, quantwm ad jus hospitis. 

6. Impleverat.] 'He had fully attained.' Comp. Ann. 
XIV. 54, uterque mensuram impleviMUS, and Plin. Epp, n. i, 2, 
perfunctus est tertio consulatu ut summum fastigium privati 
hominis impleret, 

7* Triumphalibas omamentis.] See ch. 40, note i^ 

8. OpibaS nimiis non gandebatj * Excessive wealth he 
did not possess.' E.ritz' interpretation; 'he did not set a value 

OD,'&C. 

9- Sp6Ci0Saei] Sc. sufficient wealth to make a handsome 
appearance. 

IQ* Filia— SUperstitibaS.] Wex reads filiae, uxori and 
connects them with the preceding 'speciosae contigerant.' 
His reason for so doing, that Agricola could not he pronounced 
happy because his daughter and wife survived him and were thus 
destined to seethe evil days which he escaped, seems far-fetched. 
It must have been at least a comfort to him, as poiated out in 
the next chapter, to have had his wife by his side during his last 
illness. ' 

II. Nam 8icTlti--0minabatnr.] Bitter's emendation of 
this passage (which he accomplishes by substituting quondam for 
quod) appears to be the simplest, and we have (with Kritz) adopted 
it. We think too Kritz is right in reading hanc lucem for hac 
luce, as this is the regular construction with durare. There is, it 
must be admitted, considerable difficulty about the expression 
'durare omioabatur,' which may however be compared with a 
passage in Hist, I. 50, erant qui Yespasianum et arma Orientis 
auguraremlur. It may too be justified by the fact that sperare, 
a ffiTwila-r word, is occasionally construed with the present infini- 
ixve. According to Dio, Lxrx. 12 (and Plin. Paneg. 5, 94), 
Trajan's elevation was foretold two years before Agricola*s death, 
and to this Tacitus perhaps refers in 'augurio.' Or we may 
render *Trajanum' by our expression *a Trajan.' 'Augurio 
▼otiBqiie ominabatur' is equivalent to ' augut&baAA3S ^\i N^\yb> 
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II. Grande SOlatimn tnlit] ' Solatiam fem * may bo a 
similar expression to 'palmam ferre ' (where fene is for refeire), in 
which case ' solaiimn ' must be rendered by ' oompeosation.' Or 
(as Wex takes it) it may mean, * he brought ns great wnaolation 
for his premature death,' &c. &c. 

13* Spiramenta]. So. < pauses.' 

14* UnO ictn.] So Caligula was said to haye wished that 
the Boman people had one neck, that he might have destroyel 
them at a blow. Comp. Senec. de Ira, ill. ig, 

15* Rem pnblicam ezhansiU 'Drained the life-blood 
of the state :' or * exhausit' may be used as ' hausisse' in Sisi, L 
4r, 'to inflict a deadly wound,' jugulum ejus haunae, 

CHAPTER XLV. 

T. Hon Vidit etc.] There is a marked resemblance be- 
tween this passage and Cio. de Orat, in. a, Non yidit (L. Crassos) 
flagrantem hello Italiam, non ardentem invidia senatum, nan 
sceleris nefarii principes civitatis reos. 

9* 0bseS3ain-"Seiiatnm.] These words point to some one 
occurrence, of which we know nothing from any other souroe. 
It appears from Ann, xvi. 37, that Nero intimidated the senate 
in a similar fashion. 

3. Consularium Caedes.] Suetonius (DonUt X.) gives a 
list of these murders, with the frivolous causes which provoked 
them. Among them were Civica Cerialis, proconsul of Asia ; 
Sallustius Lucullus, governor of Britain; Salvius Coccdanus, 
nephew of the Emperor Otho; Junius Busticns; the younger 
Helvidius, &c. &c. 

4* Nobilissimarum feminanun.] Among these were 

Gratilla, the wife of Arulenus Busticun; Arria, the wife of 
Thrasea ; Faunia, his daughter, who twice accompanied her hus- 
band into exile, and was a third time banished on his aoooont. 
See Plin. Epp, ni. 11, vn. 19. 

5. Una adhac victoria censebatur.] 'As yet (at the 

time of Agricola's death) by one and only one victoiy was Cams 
Metius distinguished.' 'Censeri' is equivalent to * aestimari,' and 
its precise meaning is that Metius*s power for mischief was as yet 
estimated by but one successful information. It is thus used 
Dial, 39, ejusmodi Ubri extant ut ipsi quoque qui egerunt non 
aliis magis orationibus censeantuVf and Plin. Paneg. 15, quisquis 
paullo vetustior miles, hie te commilitone centetur. The name of 
the notorious 'delator' Caius Metius meets us "Phn. Bpp, Yiu 19, 
5, VII. 27, 14, Juv. I. 35, Mart. xii. 35. 5, 

6. Albanam arcem.] This was one of Domitian's country 
seats. It waa under the Alban 'Monnt, and. N9«a \*i te£i\»& ix^xEk 
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Borne. TacitiiSy as also Juvenal, rv. 145, tenns it 'arx,* to imply 
that it was a kind of centre and stronghold of imperial tyranny. 
Dio, ULVii. I, describes it as the emperor*s aic/>OToXis. It was 
here that he convoked the 'pontifices* to pass sentence of death 
on the Vestal, Cornelia. See Plin. Epp, iv. 11. Not till the 
emperor's later years were the counselB (sententia) of Messalinus 
(whom Jnvenal, iv. 115, describes as Grande et conspicanm 
nostro quoque tempore monstnun) heard beyond its walls. 

7. MaSSa Baebias.] See Hut, iv. 50, and Plin. Ep. m, 
4, Yi. 29, vii. 33. He was impeached by the province of Baetica 
where he had been procurator. 

8- Nostrae«--]nanns.] Sc. the hands of us senatorsi of 
whom Tacitus at this time was one. 

9' N08 Manrici Rusticique, &c. &c.] Wex, to avoid 

the somewhat bold zeugma in the passage as it stands, reads 
from the margin of one of the Vatican MSS. Nos MAuricum 
Busticumque atvutmua. This is a mere conjecture. Under- 
stand after 'visus' some such word as 'perculit' or 'afflizit.' 
The zeugma seems not too harsh for Tacitus. 

xo. Qaum saspiria nostra snbscriberentar.] 'When 

onr sighs were made matter of accusation.* Svbscribere (properly 
*to mgn one's name under that of the plaintiff or accuser') is 
continually used by the best writers as equivalent to 'accusare,' 
and 'indices' or 'accusatores' are also termed ^ suhscriptorei,* 
Quintilian, xn. 8. 8, has the expression subscriberc audita (to 
make what has been heard the subject of a charge). 

XI. Denotandis tot hominibus palloribas.] Comp. 

Ann, m. 53, In hac relatione subtrahi oculos meos melius fuit, 
ne denolantibus vobis ora ac metum singulorum ipse etiam viderem 
eo8 ac velut deprehenderem. Denotare pallores is to mark out 
with a view to destruction the men whose faces are begiDning to 
tarn pale ; and the word 'denotare ' answers to 'designare/ which 
18 used in a similar way in Cic. Cat i. i. 2, notat et desigruU 
ocolis ad caedem unumquemque nostrum. It seems clear that 
*denotare' may be thus understood, and therefore Wex's conjec- 
ture, denotandis... i^oZZore oribus (which, though probably Latin, 
strikes us as awkvrard) is needless. With this passage may be 
aptly compared Juvenal's description of Domitian's senate (iv. 74), 
|>rocereSy Xn quorum facie miserae maguaeque sedebat Pallor 
amidtiae. 

14. Rubor.. •mtmiebat.] The natural redness of Domi- 
tian's countenance (of which Pliny, Paneg, 48, and Suetonius, 
Domit. 18, both speak) rendered him proof against the ordinary 
manifestation of the feeling of shame. Comp. tAao Hisl. rt. \c^^ 
cre^ra oris eonfiuio pro modest ia accipiebalxir. 
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13* Ta vero***]norti8.] So CSe. cfa OmL in. 3. Ego 
vero, te, Crasse, qunm Titae flora, tnm mortu oppoftumkito 
dirino consilio et ortam e( ezstmctum ease arbitror. 

14- Constans et libens.] 'With oourage and chfierfol- 

nes8.* 

i5> Tamqaam—donares.! 'As though to the best of 

thy power thou wert bestowing freedom from guilt on the em- 
peror.* The phrase *pro yizili portione' ('pai'te* and not 'por- 
tioned is the word used by writera of the Augustan age) oocutb 
Hist, uii 20, and denotes ' all that a man can do singly.' Thii 
expression Mnnocentiam donares' seems intended to suggest tiia| 
the emperor was not really innocent of Agricola's death. 

16. Longae absentiae condidone.], 'By theneoesdt^ 

of a long absence.' Tacitus is speaking of hii own absence from 
Borne. 

17. PaUCioribUS lacrimiS.] Sc. 'with too few tears.' 

18. Compositns.] The reading of the MSS. is *eomipUh 
ratvs* * Comporitus, however, is found in the margin of one of 
the Vatican MSS., and is read by all recent editors except Kritz. 
It seems a far more suitable word than 'comploratus,' which 
savours too much of the noisy lamentations which in the next 
chapter Tacitus deprecates. Cfomp. ffiit. I. 47, Fisonem Yerania 
uxor et f rater... compotu^re, and Hor. Sat, I. 9, a8, omnes eom- 
posui. 



vain. 



19- Desideravere aliquid.] 'Longed for something in 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

I. Ut Sapientibas placet.] 'As is believed by philo- 
sophers.' 

«. Infirmo desiderio.] 'Feeble regret,' 'infirmus* de- 
noting what belougs to a morbid state of mind. 

3* Lugeri---plangi.] The first word expresses the senti- 
ment of grief, the second its outward manifestations. 

4. Quam temporalibus laudibus.] *Quam' is due to 

Ursinus, and is certainly required if * temporalibus * (which is the 
reading of the MSS.) be retained. The notion of iemporaUt 
laudes (transitory praises) is the ' laudatio f unebris/ which would 
be soon forgotten. This, we believe, is what Tacitus had in his* 
mind. He himself, as Pliny (Epj>. 11. i. 6) tells us, pronounced 
a funeral 4loge over Verginius Kufus. Lipsius (whom Bitter 
follows) substituted from conjecture 'inmiortalibus' for tempera- 
libus ; but it would hardly have been in good taste for Tacitus to 
apply such an epithet to the present ^viotVl. 
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5* Si natura SnppeditetJ Sc. if our natural powers are 
equal to the task. 

6. DeCOremnS.] 'Let us honour.' Comp. Ennius quoted 
by CSoero (Tu8C» i. 15, 34), Nemo me lacrimis decoret nee funera 
fleta Faxit. 

• 7. FonnamqTie ac fignram.] Formam is the correction 
of Muretus for /amam, the reading of the MSS., and is accepted 
by nearly all editors. Comp. Cic. Ttisc. I. 16, 37, animorum 
formam aliquam atque figuram quaerebant. Tacitus uses the 
fdirase to denote the whole mind and character of Agricola. 
Pliny also uses it in connection with a very similar sentiment 
{Paneg. 55), formam prindpis figuramque non aunim melius 
Tel ai^ntum quam favor hominum exprimat teneatque. 

8. Non qida*--pntein.] 'Not because I think a veto 
ought to be put on,' &c. ' Intercedere ' is strictly said of the 
tribunUian Teto. The subjunctive implies, 'I am not one to 
think,' &c. 

9* Fonna mentis.] 'Mens' here 3= animus, and stands 
for the entire mental and spiritual being. 

10. Tenere et ezprimere.] 'Retain and represent.' 

II* Alienam materiam et artem.] Sc marble or 

bronze, and the art of sculpture, which are necessarily foreign 
{alienus) to the truest and best representation of human cha- 
racter. 

17, In aetemitate temponunj 'in the eternal succes- 

ffion of the ages.' {G and B.) 

13. Fama renunj in the records of history, or more 
generally, ' the fame that waits on noble deeds.' {C and B.) 

14. Obmit. This is Haupt's emendation for obruet, the 
reading of the MSS. It has the merit of bringing out more 
forcibly the antithesis between 'oblivio ' and the words 'narratus 
et traditus.' The allusion in 'multos veterum ' is to the times of the 
nqpnblio, and the general sentiment may be compared with the 
well-known passage in Horace, C7. iv. 9. 25, Vixere fortes ante 
Agamemnona Multi ; sed omnes illacrimabiles Urguentur igno- 
tique longa Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. Tacitus thus hints 
mcnv deUoitely at the effect of his work than he would do by 
deBcrifaing it as 'laudes immortales.' 
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RusticnB, 2, 45 

if us, 40 

utius, 14 
icuB, 37 



Domitia Decidiana, 6 
DomitianuB, 7, 39, 40^1* 4«> 45 



Fabins BuBticos^ 10 
Forum J alii, 4 
Frisii, 28 
Frontinus, Julias, 1 7 



iassa^ 45 

23, «5 
TettiuB, 8, 16 

16 
31 



Galba, 6 

Galli, 10, ir, 21, 3a 
Gallus, Didiufl, 14 
Germania, 10, 15, 39, 41 
GraecinuB, Julius, 4 
GrampiuB, mountain, 19 



»r, 4, 13 
10, 11,25, 27, 31 
29 
etilius, 8, 17 

13 
IB, 14 



Uus, 14 



H^yidittS PriBcus, 2, 45 
Herennius Senecio, 2, 45 
Hibernia, 24 
Hispania, 10, 11 



Iberi, II 



Julia ProcUla^ 4 
Julius, 13 

Julius FrontinuB, 17 
Julius Gxaecinus, 4 
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liivius, 10 

Marcus Silanus, 4 
Massa Baebius, 45 
Massilia, 4 
Mauricus, 45 
Maxiraus, 'rreb^lliug, 16 
Melius, Cams, 45 
Moesia, 41 
Moua, 14, 18 
Mucianus, 7 

N(To, 6, 45 
Nerva, 3 

Orcades, 10 
Orel o vices, 18 
Ostoiius iScapula, 14 

Paetus Thrasea, a 
Pannotiia, 41 
Petilius Ceiialis, 8, 17 
Petronius Turpiiianus, 16 
Plautius, Aulus, 14 
Priscus Helvidius, 2, 45 
Procilli, Julia, 4 



Kufus, Atilius, 40 
BusticuB, Fabius, 10 
Kutiiius, I 

Salvius Titianus, 6 

Scapula, Odtorius, 14 

Scaurus, i 

Silanus, Marcus, 4 

Silures, 11 

Suetonius PauUnus, 5, 14, 16, 1 1 

Syria, 40 

Tanaus, 23 
Thule, 10 
Tiberius, 13 
Titianus, Salvius, 6 
Trajaiiua, 3, 44 
Trebellius Maximus, 16 
Tnitulensis portns, 38 
Tungri, 36 
Turpiiianus, Petronius, 16 

Usipii, 28, 32 

Veranius, 14 
Veapasianus, 7, 9, 13, 17 
Yettius Bolanus^ 8, 16 
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abnipta^ per abnipia, 42, 45 
aequo^ ex aequo, 30, 9 
aestimatio framenU, 19, 9 
agere, used of troops quartered 

in a place, 18, 4 
agitare^ distinguiBhed from con- 

ferr^ 15, i 
agmen, meaning of, 30, 4 
tSsk, militaiy term, 18, 4 
Albana arx, 45, 6 
aliud agere, meaning of, 43, 3 
alter, meanings o^ 17, 3 
wnbitioBe, ag, 4 
ambitiosus, 4a, 26 
amplecti, 17, 2 ; as, 3 
anteferre, meaning of, ai, 4 
iqppetere, meanings of, 5, 6 ; 

10, 16 
ascire, meaning o^ 19* 5 
assultare, used of the movement 

of troops, 16, 3 
auctor, meaning o^ 8, 8 
anspiciay ooupled "with ductus, 

calliditas, used in bad sense, 9, 8 
castra = military service, 5, i ; 
16, 15 



oedere, peculiar meaning of, 5, r i 

censerisaestimari, 45, 5 

ceterum, disj unctive force of , 2 5 , i 

oetra, 36, 2 

drculus, meaning in plural, 43, 5 

circumdare, use of, 20, a 

circumspectare, meaning of, 32,6 

citra, meaning of citra fidem, i, 1 o 

civiles artes, 39, 6 

coelum, geographical meaning of, 

10, 7 
coloratus = sun -burnt, 11, 6 
com ita8= refinement, 4, 9 
comitium, 2, 3 

commodare, peculiar use of, 19, 7 
compoaitus, 45, 18 
conferre, see agitare. 
conflictari, 22, 3 
conscientia, meaning of, i, 8 ; 2, 

5; 42,17 
consilium = policy, 13, 10 

contubemium, military term, 5. 4 

conventus = our * sessions, ' 9, 1 2 

copiae= provisions, 22, 6 

couinnarius eques, 35, 7 

crudus, 29» 10 

cultus, 40, 12 

curare, used of both civil and 

military government, 16, 16 
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date of the Agrioola, 3, i 
decens, meaning of, 44, I 
decii8=diBtmctioD, 6, 3; 99, 11; 
in plural = glorious deed% 34, i 
delenimentum, 9i» 5 
denotare, meaniug of, 45, 11 
desiderare, 45» 19 
devortia, ip* la 
dispicere, meaning of, 10, 1 3 
diverBus=conti'ariu8, 23, 4 
dubius, applied to consilium, 18, 

17 
durare, construotion of, 44* 1 1 



edere victoriam, 34, 9 
elliptical construction, 4, 10; i^ 

13 
eluctari, 17, 4 
emunire, meaning of, 3T, 3 
equestris nobilitas, 4, 3 
erigere, to lead troops uphill, 18, 

eventu8= success, aa, 8 

excitatior, 5, 8 

exhaurire, 44* 15 

expugnare, peculiar use of, 41, 5 

extraneus, meaning of, 43, a 

exuere, how used by Tacitus, 9, 



facilis, construction of, 11, 3 
factiones, distinguished from stu- 

dia, 12, 6 
ferocia, 3r, 10; ferocius, 37, 3 
ferre, used absolutely, 10, 20; 

meaning of solatium ferre, 44, 

\i 
fides = evidence, 10, 5 
flumina= currents, 10, 19 
foedus, applied to climate, 12, 10 
fora, 43, 4 
forma, used of the mind, 46, 7; 

46, 9 
funera^ coupled with dades, 41, 8 
furtujB, S4, 3 

A. 



gnuKdsmt, 15, 1; 18, 7 
gratia, meaning 0^ ooupled vitk 
ambitk), i, 7 



habitus, meaning of^ haUtoi «»• 

pomm, ii> 3 
hendiadis, 3i o; id, 5 ; 30^ s 



inioitni, meaning cUf 47, at 
imperitus, used to exprwi mpuh 

ficial knowledge^ 3i, 6 
implere, meaning of, 44, 6 
in, with a view to, Ao. 5, 6; 8^ 7; 

10,9; 19, 10; 94,3; «,4 
inaperto, 1,6; 33, 10; 36^5 
inuniyersumt 10, 10; 11, ic 
inania, meaning of inaaik hono* 

ris, 6, 15 
inoorruptus SB impartial, 94, IT 
indago, proper meaninff 01^ 37, 8 
infestus, usmL with passive mean- 
ing. «5» 4 , 
injucunduB, distingouihed from 

durus, 22, II 
innocens, peculiar meaning of, t6, 

inquisitio, 43, IX ; inquisltioDei, 

2, 10 
inseri, used in anuddle sense, 10, 

«4 
instare, common meaning o( 18; 

15 
intentus, ooupled with anxius, 5,7 

intercedere, meaning of, ^6, 8 

interseptus, disting^uished from 

interceptus, 5, 10 
intolerantia^ 20, 3 
ipse, force of pronoun, 13, i 
irritamen tum, distinguish ed from 

kindred words, 20, 8 

jactatio, inani jactatione liberta- 

tis, 42, 2t 
jurisdictio, 6, 14 

Wxt«a\»ft, oil ^>Q^^»nA| l.8^ 11 
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iQgion, ^, 46, I ; 4oth, 7, 10 
fez Pim* Poppaea, 6, 9 
fimes, limes imperii, 41, 6 
fifere, lued of pearl«, 11, 19 
InderoalMs meaning of, 19, iz 
higere^ dittinguiahed from plan* 
gwB, 4<5, 3 



mannii, militaiy term, 15, 5 
metos, used with an aotive mean- 
ing, 44» « 
midfue use of Terbs, 10^ 44; 16, i 
modestia, peculiar meaning of, 

«o. 5 
modus =716 fUffWy 4, 10 
moles s= a work of difficulty, 17, 3 
momentum =/k>in^, 43* ^^ 
monstrari, monstratus fatis, 13, 

17 

munera imperii, 13, 2 ; 19, 9 

munidpium, 32, 11 

natales, post-Augustan use of, 

6, 1 
&imius=too strong, 7, 13 
nisi, distinguished from nisi si, 

3«, I 
ittsi quod, use of, 0, 5 
novi8simus= furthest, 10, 11 
numeri, military term, 18, 9 
nomerus, used contemptuously, 
34. 6 



ooeupare^ to forestall, 39, 7 
ofl^um, meaning of, 14, 6; in 
plural number, 18, 20 

paratus, meaning of paratus si- 

mulatione, 42, i a 
pandmonia, 4, 9 
participle, use of, 41, i 
peccare, peculiar meaning of, 4, 7 
persona, 9, 13 
persultare, 37, 10 
petnlantia, peculiar meaning of, 

16,14 



pignus, use of word in plural, 

38,4 
pluperfect, force of, 6, 18 
poenitentia, 31, 13 
praeceps agi, 4I1 14 
praesumere, meaning of, 18, 10 
praeTehi=praetervehi, 28, 7 
precario, adv., 16, 21 
prima, used as equivalent to ini- 

tia, 18, 16 
principatus, princeps, 3, 3; 43, 9 
promptuB, 3, ti 
prouus, meaning of, 1,6 
propugnare, meaning of, la, 3 
provenire, used of trees, fruitR, 

&c. 12, 16 
pi:udens=gnarus, 19, i 



quanquam, used differently from 
quamvis, i, 1 



ratio, coupled with coostantia, 

18, 18 
rectum = virtus, r, 4 
recnperare, used in a pregnant 

sense, 17, i 
referre, peculiar meaning of, 5, 5 
reponere, 39, 13 

robur, various meanings of, 3, 7 
rubor, of Domitian*s countenance, 

45» " 



salarium, a governor's salary, 42, 

16 
scilicet, ironical use of, 2, 4 ; used 

in explanation, 4,12; 12, 13 
Bcutula, meaning of, 10, 9 
secretum, 22, 13; 39, 12 
securitas, personified in securitas 

publica, 3, 4 
securus= summary, 9, 7; with a 

genitive, 43» '5 
seponere, 31, 14 
sinus, geographical meaning of, 

23, 6 ; used figuratively, 30, 10 
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Hofitudo, 30, 14 

son quaesturae, 6, 6 

spatium, geographical meaning 

of, 10, 7 
species, two meanings of, 4, 3 
spiramenta, 44, 13 
stoicism, allusion to, 99> ^ ; 49> 

sublatus, applied to a child, 6, 10 
subscribtirtf, legal meaning of, 45, 

10 
subtilitas, meaning of, 9, 6 
suporstitio, meaning of, 11, i a 
supplication 40, 1 



tardus, used in active senses 18, 

II 
temporalis, temporalibus laudi- 

bus, 46, 4 
tortus, applied to hair, i r, 7 



trahi=diBtrahi, t2, 
traxudgere, peculiai 

triumviri (capitales 
triumphalia omamc 



ultro, force of, 19, : 

^; 37« i; 4^. 7 
nt, peculiar mean in 



vacuus ssecnrus, 31 
valens, validus, use 

strength, 24, 6 
vastus, meaning of, 
verti, meaning of vei 

18,3 
vexillum, military t 

vulgus, coupled w 
43^3 



INTRODUCTION TO THE 'GERMANIA/ 

'Gericania' was a comprehensive term in ancient 
geography. It embiuced certain territories on the 
-western bank of the Rhine, as well as the vast and 
imperfectly known tract of country stretching from 
the east of that river to the confines of Sarmatia and 
Dada. The first had been formed into two Roman 
provinces in the time of Augustus. These were called 
the two Germanies, or Germania Superior and Ger- 
mania Inferior ; and they extended from the northern 
sea along the Rhine to a point a little to the south of 
Basle. The latter, which is the subject of the present 
work, was sometimes described as Germania Magna, 
sometimes as Germania Transrhenana or Barbara. It 
was, as we should expect, a loosely-defined area. The 
Rhine, Danube, and Vistula were its western, south- 
em, and eastern boimdaries; the name, however, of 
the last river does not occur in Tacitus, whose accoimt 
of the eastern frontier is given in exceedingly vague 
terms. It is mentioned by Ptolemy as one of the 
great rivers of Germany, and as separating it from 
Sarmatia. Of the northern limits of the country no 
ancient writer or geographer had a distinct notion. 
All that was known was that there were vast penin- 
sulas and islands in the Ocean, which presented itself 
to the imagination of antiquity aa t\ie \3i\.\hxi!L"aXfc'^xssL- 
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dary of earth and nature. These unexplored regions, 
about which and their inhabitants strange rumours 
were current, to which there are brief allusions in 
this work, were all included in the name * Germania.' 
It is to Tacitus that we are niainlv indebted for 
whatever knowledge we possess of ancient Grermany, 
and of the character of its various peoples. There are 
indeed other writers from whom something: is to be 
learnt in the way of comparison and illustration. The 
geographical treatises of Strabo, Pomponius Mela, and 
Ptolemy, the two first of which were written in the 
first and the last in the second century, contain iaff>r- 
mation not always to be found in Tacitus, and may be 
frequently consulted with advantage by commentators 
on this work. From Caesar, too, whose wars in Gkiul 
brought him from time to time into collision with 
German tribes, and from Velleius Paterculus, who 
served under Tiberius in Germany, we get occasional 
hints about the country and its inhabitants. The 
elder Pliny's great work in twenty books on the 
Roman wars in Germany has unfortunately not come 
down to us, but there are scattered throughout his 
*Historia Naturalis' passages of interest which touch 
on German Greography, climate, and productions. Dion 
Cassius and Suetonius were often led by the subject of 
their works to allude to Germany and its tribes, but 
we gain from them no important accession to our 
knowledge. Tacitus, in fact, though it is as well to 
supplement his work with what can be gathered fix)m 
the above-mentioned sources, is the only writer who 
gives us a picture of the life of the ancient Germans. 
He naturally falls from time to time into the errors 
incident to imperfect information \ his description of 
the locaJitiea of the various trVbea \a oi\.etL ^-a^^xsx^ ^sad 
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inaccurate, and he now and then seems to attribute to 
the whole German population the peculiarities of a 
single people. On the whole, however, there can be 
little doubt but that his work may be accepted as that 
of a sagacious thinker and painstaking inquirer. He 
has contrived to compress into a small compass much 
really valuable matter, and has enabled us to perceive 
in their earliest workings the germs of certain medi- 
efval and modern institutions. It would be too much 
to suppose that he was guided to this result by a deli- 
berate and conscious foresight, or that he ever so 
dimly anticipated from what most impressed him with 
admiration in the character of these tribes, the esta- 
blishment of a new world on the ruins of the Roman 
empire. Tacitus, we believe, was far too deeply im- 
bued with Homan ideas to admit such a notion into 
his mind. He was no doubt struck with the contrast 
presented by the domestic virtues of the Germans to 
the corruption and profligacy of his countrymen, and 
he continually avails himself of it to point the satire 
of which he was so great a master. He felt, too, as is 
evident from the ominous language at the close of 
db. 33, that there was danger to the empire from the 
side of Germany. But neither was his admiration of 
the Germans by any means unqualifled, as is clearly 
shown by his exposure of their vices, nor is there any- 
thing to imply that he feared the worst for his coun- 
try. On the contrary, the auspicious opening of 
Nervals reign, and the increasing strength and pros- 
perity of the empire under Trajan, seem to have in- 
spired him with new faith in the destinies of 
Borne. 

We gather from this work that the Germans were 
not far tine most part an utterly baxbarowE ^v)f^^« ^^ 
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art and literature indeed they knew next to nothingi 
and to the civilization of Greek and Italian cities thqr 
were entire strangers. They had however a regular 
social organization on an aristocnttic basis, and a re- 
ligion not without noUe and awe-inspiring elements 
Society ranged itself into four classes, a hereditaiy 
landed aristocracy, free-born men also landownen, 
freedmen, and slaves. They were governed by chiel- 
tains or kings whose power was commonly limited. 
Fixed habitations, separate and apart from eacb other, 
answering to our 'homesteads,' were the rule among 
them. They had no distinct order of priests, as that 
of the Druids among the Chiuls ; no temples, no images 
of the gods. Every thing implied a love of severe 
simplicity and a determined spirit of independence. 
To one brought up amidst the elegant luxuries and re- 
finement of Rome the German life and character must 
liave seemed as ungenial as the climate which so stri- 
kingly contrasted with the sunny skies of Italy. Ta- 
citus however singles out one feature in German 
manners for special commendation. It is their reve- 
rence for the marriage-tie and the chastity of their 
women. He connects this virtue with their simple 
life, which knew nothing of the various artificial ex- 
citements of Roman civilization. 

Nowhere in the course of this work docs the 
writer announce any special purpose which he had 
in view in its composition. It has no preface or in- 
troduction, as his other works have. Editors have 
accordingly tasked their ingenuity to the utmost with 
the object of supplying this defect. Ritter concludes 
from the absence of any introductory matter, (by 
means of which, he observes, in the case of the A nnals, 
Histories and Life of Agricola., tliQ author's aim and 
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purpose are dearlj explained,) that the 'Germaoia' 
was intended to be an appendix to the Histories, the 
readers of which would perpetually feel themselves in 
need of a fuller and more detailed acquaintance with 
the country than could be convenientlj given in the 
course of the work. This is at least a more probable 
hypothesis than many which have been suggested, and 
which can be described only as groundless conjectures. 
If we are to have a theoiy on the subject, we incline 
to think that ch. 38 which enumerates the Boman 
losses in Germany and dwells on the fierce indepen- 
dence of the people, more terrible even than Samnite, 
Carthaginian, Gkiul or Parthian, hints at the motive 
which led to the composition of this work. A coun- 
try so. formidable, from which alone, as Tacitus might 
well think, serious danger was to be appi*ehended by 
Borne, would at least be worth a description as ^1 
and .as accurate as his oppoi-tunities enabled him to 
give. 

It cannot, we think, be inferred with any thing 
Uke certainty from the contents and general character 
of this work that Tacitus had ever visited Germany 
and passed some time in the country. Kritz indeed 
labours to show in an elaborate discussion that here 
and there matters are described with a precision and 
particularity which clearly betoken an eye-witness, 
and he lays considerable stress on the occasional intro- 
duction of native words which he argues would hardly 
have been known to one who had not actually resided 
in th^ country. His arguments, though ingenious, 
do not seem conclusive. It is certainly by no means 
improbable that Tacitus may have been in Germany, 
but the various opportunities which he must have 
had of gaining a, knowledge of the couii\>T^ «x^ ^\s:^ 
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sufficient to account for the character of his descrip- 
tions. As a youth he had lived in all likelihood on 
the Grerman border, and in his maturer years he 
would be able to add to his early impressions infonn- 
ation gathered from Eoman soldiers who had served 
in Germany, from members of the Emperor's German 
body-guard, from travellers and merchants, firom the 
elder Pliny, with whom he was personally acquaint- 
ed, and from the numerous Germans who were at 
that time living in Eome. 

The 'Germania* bears the marks of a youthful 
composition. It is in passages highly rhetorical, and 
even poetic in some of its turns of expression. It ii 
occaiiionally harsh and obscure, particularly in its de- 
scription of localities, which is usually vague and ill- 
defined. The satire which is so characteristic of Ta- 
citus is continually meeting us in this work. German 
life and manners are so described that a Koman 
reader must have felt that the degeneracy of his coun- 
tiymen was being inteDtionally put to shame. The 
text is in a more satis&ix^tory state than that of the 
Agricola, and the recensions of Haupt and Kritz, 
considerably more recent than that of Orelli, have 
probably done for it as much as a careful examination 
of the MSS. and a sound estimate of their comparative 
value can accomplish. 



TaMe of Passages in which the Text of this Edition of 
ifi/e ^Germcmia^ differs from that of OreUi, 

Obblll C. and B. 

Cb. III. baritum barditum 

rV. babitus quoque corpo- babitus quoque corporum, 
mm, quanquam in quanquam in tanto bomi- 
tanto bominum nu- num numero, idem omni- 
mero, idem omnibus bus ; truces, &c. &c. 
truces, && 

VETI. Auriniam Albrunam 

IX. Herculem [Herculem] 

Xm. baeo dignitas, bae vires, baec dignitas, bae vires : 
magno semper elec- magno semper electorum 
torum juvenum globo juvenum globo circumdari, 
circumdari ; in pace, in pace, &c. &c. 
&C. &c. 

XIV. tueare tuentur 

XY. non multum venatibus multura venatibus 

XIX. abscissis accisis 

XX. tamquam [ii] et animum tamquam et animum 

&c. 
XXTT. Ergo detecta et nuda Ergo detecta et nuda omnium 
omnium mens postera mens ; postera die retrac- 
die retractatur, et tatur, et salva, &c. 
Balva, Ac, 
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TABLE OF PASSAGES, Ac 



Obslll 

XXXyn. rursos palm ^de) 
XL. passim sine custode 
XLII. Narisci 
XLTTT. [jugumque] 
XLY. sonuin insuper audiri 

sadantur 



C. AND K 

rnmis inde pnlfli 

passim et sine custode 

Naristd 

jogmnqne 

solium insider emergentis 

audiri 
sudant 



XLYL sordesoomiumactorpor; sordes onrniTiTn, ac torpor pro- 
procerum, &c cerum, &c. 



. OOBNELn TACITI GERMANIA 

SIVE 

)E SITU, MORIBUS ET POPULIS 

GERMANIAE LIBER. 

Bcfwnda/ruB of Germany, Its inhabitants; 
f probably indigenous. Origin of the noma 
erma/nia,^^ National songs. Legend of Ulysses, 
\ Gemujms an unmixed people. Their physical 
racteristics. The comat/ry; its soil and products, 
kds, coins. 

Germania omnis a Gallis Raetisque et Pannoniis 
> et Danubio fluminibus, a Sarmatis Dacisque 
) metu aut montibus separatur. Cetera Oceanns 
, latos sinus et insulainim immensa spatia com- 
DS, nuper cognitis quibusdam gentibus ac regi- 
[uos bellum aperuit. Rhenus, Kaeticarum Al- 
inaccesso ac praecipiti vertice ortus, modico 
in occidentem versus septentrionali Oceano 
bur. Danubius, molli et clementer edito montis 
bae iugo effusus, plures populos adit, donee in 
cum mare sex meatibus erumpat ; septimum os 
Lbus hauritur. 

. Ipsos Germanos indigenas crediderim, mini- 
} aJiarum gentium adventa et \iO^Y^\iY\& i£^&\Aiii>^ 

\ 
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quia nee terra olim sed classibus advehebantnr, qui 
mutare sedes quaerebant, et immensus ultra utque tnc 
dixerim adversus OceanuB raris ab orbe nostro navibiu 
aditur. Quis porro, pra^ter periculum horridi et 
ignoti maris, Asia aut Africa aut Italia relicta Ger- 
maniam peteret, informem terris, aspQram coelo, 
tristem cultu aspectuque, nisi si patria sit % 

Celebrant carminibus antiquis, quod iinam apud 
illos memoriae et annalium genus est, Tuistonem 
deum terra editum, et filium Mannum, originem 
gentis couditoresque. Manno tris filios assignant, e 
quorum nominibus proximi Oceano Ingaevohes, medii 
Herminones, ceteii Istaevones vocentur. Quidam, ut 
in licentia vetustatis, pluris deo ortos plurisqae gentis 
appellationes, Marsos, Gambrivios, Suevos, Yandalos 
affirmant; eaque vera et antiqua nomina. Oeterum 
Germaniae vocabulum recens et nuper additum, quo- 
niam, qui primi Rhenum transgressi Gallos expulerint, 
ac nunc Tungri, tunc Germani vocati sint. Ita na- 
tionis nomen non gentis evaluisse paulatmi, at omnes 
piimum a victore bb nietum, mox a se ipsis invento 
nomine Germani vocarentur. 

III. Fuisse apud eos et Herculem memorant, 
primumque omnium virorum fortium ituri in proelia 
canunt. Sunt illis haec quoque carmina, quorum 
relatu, quem barditum vocant, accendunt animos, fu- 
turaeque pugnae fortunam ipso cantu augurantur. 
TeiTent enim trepidantve, prout sonuit acies, neo tam 
voces illae quam virtutis concentus '^dentur. Affecta- 
tur praecipue asperitas soni et fractum murmur ob- 
iectis ad os scutis, quo plenior et gravior vox reper- 
cussu intumescat. 

Ceterum et Ulixem quidam oi^YEiaxitwr lQii<^ illo et 
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fkbuloso errore in hunc Oceanum delatum adisse Ger- 
maniae terras, Asciburgiumque, quod in ripa Eheni 
sitnm hodieque incolitur, ab illo constitutum nomina- 
tomque ; aram quin etiam TJlixi consecratam adiecto 
Laertae patris nomine eodem loco olim repertam, 
monumentaque et tiimulos quosdam Graecis litteris 
inscriptos in"^nn3{b Gtermaniae Raetjaeqae adhuc 
exstiEure. Qnae neque confirmare^argumentis neque 
refellere in animo est j ex ingenio suo quisque demat 
vel ad^t fidem. 

IV. Ipse eorum opinionibus accedo, qui Germa- 
niae populos nullis aliis aliamm nationum connubiis 
infectos pK^r&'iii et s^i^fiam et tantuni sui similem 
gentem exstitisse arbitrantur. TJnde habitus quoque 
corporum, quan^quam in tanto hominum numero, idem 
omnibus ; 'mtcto et caerulei oculi, rutilae comae, mag- 
na corpora et tantum ad impetum valida: laboris 
atque'^^^Neriun iaon eadem patientia ; minimeque sitim 
aestamqne tolerare, frigora atque inediam coelo solove 
assuerunt. 

V. Terra^ etsi aliquanto specie differt, in uni- 
versnm tamen aut silvis horrida aut paludibus foeda, 
hnmidior qua Gallias^ yentosior qua Noricum ac Pan> 
noniam aspicitj'^ti? ferax, frugiferarum arborum im- 
patiens, pecorum fecunda; sed plerumque improcera. 
Ne armentis quidem suus honor aut gloria frontis; 
nmnero gaudent, eaeque solae et gratissimae opes sunt. 
Argentum et aurum propitiine an irati dii negaverint, 
dubito. Nee tamen a^&rmaverim nullam Germaniae 
venam argentum aurumve gignere ; quis enim scruta- 
tus est 1 Possessione et usu baud perinde afficiuntur. 
Est videre apud illos argentea vasa, legatis et princi- 
pibus eorum muneii data^ non in alia. \\\i\;db\A o^^i^xsi 
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qnae humo fmguntur; quamquam proximi ob nsoiii | 
commerciorum aurum et argentum in pretio habeat^ 
formasque quasdam nostras pecuniae agnoscunt atqne 
eligunt. Interiores simplicius et antiquius permnta- 
tione mercium utuntur. Pecimiam probant veterem 
et dill notam, serratos bigatosqne. Argentum quoqne 
magis quam aurum sequuntur, nulla affectione ani- 
mi, sed quia numerus argenteorum facilior usui est 
promiscua ac villa mercantibus. 

VI. — XV. Marvnera cmd customs of the Germam. Their 
a/TTfvSy G(wal/ry. Order ofhatUe, Infoumy of cotoard- 
ice, Powers of the kingy of the general^ and the 
priest. Courage cmd sacred character of the women. 
Their gods a/nd mode of worship. Divination from 
birds, horses, and single combat. Deliberations of 
the chiefs and of the people. Modes of pv/niahmenL 
The chiefs^ retinue. Preference of war to agricul- 
ture. Love of the chase, FreserUs made to the 
chiefs, 

VI. Ne femim quidem superest, sicut ex *genere 
telorum colligitur. Kari gladiis aut maioribus lanceis 
utuntur. Hastias vel ipsorum vocabulo frameas ge- 
runt angusto et brevi ferro sed ita acri et ad usum 
habili, ut eodem telo, prout ratio poscit, vel commus' 
vel eminus pugnent. Et eques quidem scuto frame- 
aque contentus est ; pedites et missilia spargunt, plu- 
raque singuli atque in immensum yibranf^ucffffut 
sagulo leves. Nulla cultus iactatio ; sc]^ta /^intum 
lectissimis coloribus distinguunt. Faucis lorica^, vix 
uni alterive cassis aut galea. Equi non forma, non 
velocitate conspicui ; sed nee variare gyros in mprem . 
nostrum docentur; in rectum, aut uno flexu'^dS^os 
agunt, ita coniuncto orbe, wt nemo ^o^^tvssc ^s^ Tsv 
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jmi^yersam aestimanti plus penes peditem roboris, 
^^ M^tti^ misti proeliantur, apta et congmente ad eques- 
trem pugnam velocitate peditum, quos ex omni iu- 
▼entute delectos ante aciem locant Definitur et 
nmnems ; centeni ex singulis pagis sunt, idque ipsum 
inter suos Yocantur, et quod primo numerus fuit, iam 
nomen et honor est. Acies per cunebs' componitur. 
Oedere loco, dummodo rursus instes, consilii quam 
formicfinis arbitrantur. Corpora suorum etiam in 
dubiis proeliis referunt. Scutum reliquisse praeci- 
puum flagitium, nee aut sacris adesse aut concilium 
imre ignominioso fas, multique superstites bellorum 
in&miam iSq^finierunt. 

VTL Keges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute su- 
munt. Nee regibus infinita aut libera potestas, et 
duces exemplo potius quam imperio, si prompti, si 
conspicui, si ante aciem agant, admiratione praesunt. 
Cetemm neque ajiiinadvertere neque vincire, ne ver- 
berare quidem nisi sacerdotibus permissura, non quasi 
in poenam neo duels iussu, sed velut deo imperante, 
quern adesse bellantibus credunt ; effigiesque et signa 
quaedam detracta lucis in proelium ferunt. Quodque 
praecipuum fortitudinis incitamentum est, non casus, 
neque fortuita oonglobatio turmam aut cuneum facit, 
sed j&miliae et propinquitates ; et in proximo pignora, 
undo feminarum ululatus audiri, unde vagitus in- 
fimtium. Hi cuique sanctissimi testes, hi maximi 
laudatores. Ad matres, ad coniuges vulnera ferunt ; 
nee illae numerare aut exigere plagas pavent^ cibosque 
et hortamina pugnantibus gestant. 

VIIL Memoriae proditur quasdam acies inclina- 
taa iam et Jabantes a feminia restit\xta& c;Qti^\as^S36. 
precum et ohiecta pectorum et ixiobeAxqiXa. ocyo^ii^^^ 
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captivitate, quam longe impatientms feminarum suanim 
nomine timent, adeo, ut efficacius obligentur animi 
civitatum, quibus inter obsides puellae quoque nobiles 
imperantur. Inesse quin etiam sanctum aliquid et 
providum putant, nee aut consilia earum aspemantur, 
aut responsa negligunt. Vidimus sub divo Vespa- 
siano Yeledam, diu apud plerosque numinis loco 
habitam. Sed et dim Albrunam et complures alias 
venerati sunt, non adulatione, nee tamquam £su;erent 

deas. 

IX. Deorum maxime Mercurium colunt, cui 

certis diebus humanis quoque hostiis litare fas babent 
[Herculem] ac Martem concessis animalibus placant 
Pars Suevorum et Isidi sacrificat. TJnde causa et 
origo peregrino sacro, parum comperi, nisi quod signum 
ipsum in modum Liburnae figuratum docet advectam 
religionem. Ceterum nee cohibere parietibus decs 
neque in ullam humani oris speciem assimulare ex 
magnitudine coelestium arbitrantur. Lucoa ac nemora 
consecrant, deorumque nominibus appellant secretum 
illud, quod sola reverentia vident. 

X. Auspicia sortesque, ut qui maxime, obser- 
vant. Sortium consuetudo simplex. Yirgam frugi- 
ferae arbori decisam in surculos amputant, eosque 
notis quibusdam discretos super candidam vestem te- 
mere ac fortuito spargunt. Mox, si publico consule- 
tur, sacerdos civitatis, sin privatim, ipse pater familiae 
precatus deos coelumque suspicions ter singulos toUit, 
sublatos secundum impressam ante notam interpreta- 
tur. Si prohibuerunt, nulla de eadem re in eundem 
diem consultatio ; sin permissum, auspiciorum adhiic 
fides exigitur. Et illud quidem etiam hie notum, 

avium voces volatusque mtexrogaift, ^xo^tiwxsL ^emas 
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equoTxiin qnoque praesagia ac monitus experiii. Pub- 
lice aluntor iisdem memoribus ac lucis, candidi et 
DuUo mortali opere contact!, quos presses sacro cumi 
sacerdos ac rex vel princeps civitatis comitantur, hinni- 
tnsque ac fremitus observant. Nee iilli auspicio 
maior £des, non solum apud plebem, sed apud pro- 
ceres, apud sacerdotes; se enim ministros deorum, 
illos conscios putant. Est et alia observatio auspi- 
ciomm, qua gravium bellorum eventus explorant. 
Eius gentis, cum qua bellum est, captivum quoquo 
modo interceptum cum electo popularium suorura 
patriis quemque armis committunt. Victoria huius 
vel iUius pro praeiudicio accipitur. 

XI. De minoribus rebus principes consultant, de 
maioribus omnes, ita tamen, ut ea quoque, quorum 
penes plebem arbitrium est, apud principes pertrac- 
tentur. Coeunt, nisi quid fortuitum et subitum in- 
cidity certis diebus, quum aut incboatur luna aut 
impletur; nam ageudis rebus hoc auspicatissimum 
initium credunt. Nee dierum numerum, ut nos, sed 
noctium computant ; sic constituunt, sic condicunt ; 
nox ducere diem videtur. Illud ex libertate vitium, 
quod non simul, nee ut iussi conveniunt, sed et alter 
et tertius dies cunctatione coeuntium absumitur. Ut 
torbae placuit, considunt armati. Silentium per sa- 
cerdotes, quibus tum et coercendi ius est, imperatur. 
Mox rex vel princeps, prout aetas cuique, prout no- . 
bilitas, prout decus bellorum, prout facundia est, 
audiuntur, auctoritate suadendi magis quam iubendi 
potestate. Si displicuit sententia, fremitu aspeman- 
tur ; sin placuit, frameas concutiunt. Honoratissi- 
xnum assensns genus est armis laudare. 

XIX licet apud concilium accMSot^ cj^v^o^^^ ^^ 
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disciimen capitis intendere. Distinctio poenamm ex 
delicto. Proditores et ^ti^nsfugas arboribus suspen- 
dunt, ignavos et imbelles et corpora infames ooeno ac 
palude i^iecta insuper crate mergunt. Diversitas 
supplicii illuc respicit, tamquam scelera ostendi opor- 
teat, dum puniuntur,- flagitia abscondi. Sed et levi- 
oribus delictis pro iQodo poena ; equonmi pecommqne 
numero convicti niiilctantur. Pars,.^ulctae r^i vel 
civitati, pars ipsi, qui vindicatur, vel propinquis eius 
exsolvitur. Eliguntur in iisdem conciliis et principes, 
qui iura per pagos vicosque reddunt, Centeni singulis 
ex plebe comites consilium simul et auctoritas adsiint. 
XIII. Nihil autem neque publicae neque pri- 
vatae rei nisi armati agunt. Sed arma sumere non 
ante cuiquam moris quam civitas suffectiirum proba- 
verit. Turn in ipso concilio vel principum aliquis vel 
pater vel propinqui scuto frameaque iuvenem omant. 
Haec apud illos toga, hie primus iuventae honos; 
ante hoc domus pars videntur, mox rei publicae. In- 
signis nobilitas aut magna patrum jnerita principis 
dignationem etiam adolescentulis a^ignant. Ceteris 
robustioribus ac iam pridem probatis aggregantur, nee 
rubor inter comites aspici. Gradus quin etiam cpmi- 
tatus habet iudicio eius, quem sectantur, magnaque et 
comitum aemulatio, quibus primus apud principem 
suum locus, et principum, cui plurimi et acerrimi 
comites. Haec dignitas, hae vires ; magno semper 
electorum iuvenum globo circumdari in pace decus, in 
bello praesidium. Nee solum in sua gente cuique, 
sed apud finitimas quoque civitates id nomen, ea 
gloria est, si numero ac virtute comitatus emineat. 
Expetuntur enim legationibus, et muneribus ornantnr, 
et ipsa plerumqaQ fama bella pxo^i^«iiA., 
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XIV. Qaum ventiun in aciem, turpe principi 
virtute yinci, turpe comitatui virtutem principis non 
adaequare. lam vero infame in omnem vitam ac 
probrosum superstitem principi suo ex acie recessisse. 
Ulum defendere, tueri, sua quoque fortia facta gloriae 
eius assignare praecipuum sacr&mentum est. Prin- 
cipes pro victoria pugnant, comitea pro principe. Si 
civitas, in qua orti sunt, longa pace et otio torpeat, 
plerique nobilium adolescentium petunt ultro eas na- 
tiones, quae turn bellum aliquod gerunt, quia et in- 
grata genti quies, et facilius inter ancipitia clarescunt, 
magnumque comitatum non nisi vi belloque tuentur. 
Exigunt enim principis sui liberalitate ilium bella- 
torem equum, illam cruentam victricemque irameam. 
Nam epulae, et quamquam incompti largi tamen ap- 
paratus, pro stipendio cedunt. Materia munificentiae 
per bella et raptus. Nee arare terram aut exspectare 
annum tam facile persuaseris quam yocare hostem et 
vulnera mereri. Pigrum quin immo et iners videtur 
sudore acquirere, quod possis sanguine parare. 

XV. Quotiens bella non ineunt, multum venati- 
bus, plus per otium transigunt dediti somno ciboque, 
fortissimus quisque a« bellicosissimus nihil agens, de- 
legata domus et peuatium et agrorum cura feminis 
senibusque et infirmissimo cuique ex familia; ipsi 
hebent, mira diversitate naturae, quum iidem homines 
sic ament inertiam et oderint quietem. Mos est civi- 
tatibus. ultro ac viritim conferre principibus vel ar- 
mentorum vel fragum, <1JJ^ P£g honore acceptum 
etiam nece8sitatibuiMtA^W^^^"7Gaudent praecipue 
finitimarum gentium donis, quae non modo a singulis, 
sed publico mittuntur, electi equi, magna arma, pha- 
lerae torgnesgue. Jam et pecTmiaxa aAC\?^x^ ^c^\£cax\^. 
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XVI. — XXVII. German milages. Subterranean dweU- 
ings. Dress, Marriage rites, Ghastity of the 
women. Punishment of adultery. Training of the 
children. Feuds, Homicide; how expiated. Hos- 
pitality, Riotous character of their banquets, Thdr 
food — love of drink. Sports — addiction to gambling. 
Slaves — contempt for freedmen. Lending on interest 
unknown. Occupation and tillage of tJie la/nd. Fu- 
neral rites, 

XYI. NuUas Gerinanorum popiUis urbes habi- 
tari satis notum est, ne pati quidem inter se iunctas 
sedes. Colunt discreti ac diversi, ut fons, ut campus, 
ut nemus placuit. Vicos locant non in nostrum mo- 
rem connexis et cohaerentibus aedificiis ; suam quis- 
que domum spatio circumdat, sive adversus rCasus igni? 
remedium, sive inscitia aedificandi. Ne caeinentorum 
quidem apud illos aut t^umrum usus ; materia ad 
omnia utuntur informi et citra speciem aut delecta- 
tionem. Quaedam loca diligentius illinunt terra ita 
pura ac splendente, ut picturam ac lineamenta colo- 
rum imitetur. Solent et subterraneos specus aperire, 
eosque multo insuper fimo onerant, suffugium hiemi 
et receptaculum frugibus, quia rigorem frigorum eius- 
modi locis molliunt, et si quando hostis advenit, aperta 
populatur, abdita autem et defossa aut ignorantui", aut 
eo ipso fallunt, quod quaerenda sunt. 

XVII. Tegumen omnibus sagum fibula ant, si 
desit, spina coHsertum. Cetera intecti totos dies 
iuxta focum atque ignem agunt. Locupletissimi veste 
distinguuntur, non fluitante, sicut Sarmatae ac Parthi, 
sed stricta et singulos artus exprimente. Gerunt et 
ferarum pelles, proximi ripae negligenter, ulteriores 
exquisitius, ut quibus nullMS "^er coxtimetdai Qultns. 
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Eligunt feras, et detracta velamina spargunt maculis 
pellibusque beluarum, quas exterior Oceanus atque 
ignotum mare gignit. Nee alius feminis quam viris 
habitus, nisi quod feminae.^aepius lineis amictibus 
yelantur, eosque purpura v^ianS, partemque vestitus 
supeiioris in "manicas non extendunt, nudae brachia ^ y 
ac lacertos ; sed et proxima pars pectoris patet. 

XYIII. Quamquam severa illic matrimonia, nee 
ullam morum paiijem magis laudaveris. Nam prope 
soli barbarorum singulis uxoribus contenti sunt, ex- 
ceptis admodum paucis, qui non libidine, sed ob no- 
bilitatem plurimis nuptiis ambiuntur. Dotera non 
uxor marito, sed uxori maiitus offert, Intersunt pa- 
rentes et propinqui ac munera probant, munera, non 
ad delicias muliebres qua^ita, nee quibus nova nupta 
comatur, sed boves, et frensdjum equum, et scutum 
cum framea g^dioque, Intaec munera uxor accipi- 
tur, atque inVicem ipsa armorum aliquid viro affert. 
Hoc maximum vincidum, haec arcana sacra, hos con- 
iugales deos arbitrantur. Ne se mulier extra virtu- 
tom cogitationes extraque bellorum casus putet^ ipsis 
incipientis matrimonii auspiciis admonetur venire se 
laborum pericidorumque sociam, idem in pace, idem 
m proelio passuram ausuramque. Hoc iuncti boves, 
hoc paratus equus, hoc data arma denuntiant; sic 
vivendum, sic pereundum ; accipere se, quae liberis 
inviolata ac digna reddat, quae nurus accipiant rursus- 
que ad nepotes referantur. 

XIX. Ergo septa pudicitia agunt, null is spec- 
taculorum illecebris, nullis conviviorum irritationibus 
corruptae. Litterarum secreta viri pariter ac feminae 
ignorant. Paucissima in tam numerosa gente adul- 
teria, quorem poena, praesens, et iii8txv\h& -^^xxs^^ss^. 
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Accisis crinibus, nudatam, coram propinqnis ezpellit 
domo maritus, a<j per omnem vicum verbere agit Pub- 
licatae enim pudicitiae nulla v^nia ; non forma, non 
aetate, non opibus maritum invenerit. Kemo enim 
illic yitia ridet, nee corrumpere et corrumpi seculnm 
vocatnr. Melius qnidem adhne eae civitates, in qni- 
bus tantum virgines nubunt, et cum spe votoque 
nxoris semel transigitur. Sic unum accipinnt mari- 
tum, quomodo unum corpus unamque vitam, ne ulla 
cogitatio ultra, ne longior cupiditas, ne tamquam ma- 
ritum, sed tamquam matrimonium ament. Kumerum 
liberorum finire aut quemquam ex agnatis necare 
flagitium babetur, plusque ibi boni mores valent quam 
alibi bonae leges. ^ /-. ' 

XX. In omni domo nudi ac sordidi in lios artus, 
in haec corpora, quae miramur, excrescunt. Sua 
quemque mater uberibus alit, nee ftncillis aut nutrici- 
bus delegantur. Dominum ac servum nuUis educa- 
tionis deliciis dignoscas ; inter eadem pecora, in eadem 
humo degunt, donee aetas separet ihgenuos, virtus 
agnoscat. Sera iuvenum venus, eoque inexhausta pu- 
bertas. Nee virgines festinantur ; eadem iuventa, 
similis proceritas ; pares validaeque miscentur, ac ro- 
bora parentum liberi referunt. Sororum filiis idem 
apud avuncidum, qui apud patrem honor. Quidam 
sanctiorem artioremque bunc nexum sanguinis arbi- 
trantur, et in accipiendis obsidibus magis exigunt, 
tamquam et animum firmius et domum latins teneant. 
Heredes tamen successoresque sui cuique liberi, et 
nullum testamentum. Si liberi non sunt, proximus 
gradus in i)ossessione fratres, patrui, avunculi. Quanto 
plus propinquorum, quo maior affinium numerus, tanto 
gratiosior senectus, nee ulla orbita^Aa \«^\Aa*% 
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"^^T. Suscipere tarn inimicitias sea patris seu 
propinqui qua^ amidtias necesse est. Nee implaca- 
biles dorant; Tditur enim etiam homicidium certo 
armentorum ac pecorum nmnero, recipitque satisfao- 
tionem xmiversa domus, utiliter in publicum, quia 
periculosiores sunt inimicitiae iuxta libertateuL Con- 
victibus et hospitiis non alia gens effusius indulget. 
Quemcunque mortalium arcere tecto nefas habetur; 
pro fortuna quisque apparatis epulis excipit. Quum 
defecere, qui modo bospes fuerat, monstrator bospitii 
et oomes; proximam domum non invitati adeunt; 
nee interest; pari bumanitate accipiuntur; notum 
ignotumque quantum ad ius bospitis nemo discemit. 
Abeunti, si quid poposcerit, concedere moris, et pos- 
oendi invicem eadem facilitas. Gnudent muneribus, 
sed nee data imputant nee acceptis obligantur. Yictus 
inter bospites comis. 

XXTL Statim e somno, quem plerumque in 
diem extrabunt, lavantur, saepius calida, ut apud quos 
plurimum biems occupat. Lauti cibum capiunt; 
separatae singulis sedes et sua cuique mensa. Tum 
ad negotia nee minus saepe ad convivia proeedunt 
armatL Diem noctemque eontinuare potando nulli 
probrunL Crebrae, ut inter vinolentos, nxae raro 
conviciis, saepius caede et vulneribus transiguntur. 
Sed et de reeoneiliandis invicem inimicis et iungendis 
afiinitatibus et asciscendis principibus, de pace denique 
ac bello plerumque in conviviis consultant, tamquam 
nnllo magis tempore aut ad simplices cogitationes 
pateat animus, ^t ad magnas incalescat. Gens non 
astuta nee eallida aperit adbue secreta pectoris licentia 
iocL Ergo detecta et nuda omnium mens ; postera 
die retractatur, et salva utriusqae tem^om x^\}\5^ ^is^^ \ 
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deliberant, dum nngere nesciunt, constitaunty dam 
errare non possunt. J . . 

XXIIL Potui humor ex nordeo aut fromento^ 
in quamdam similitudinem vini corruptus ; proxiini 
ripae et vinum mercautur. Cibi simplices, agrestia 
poma, recens fera, aut lac concretum. Sine apparatu, 
sine blandimentis expellunt famem. Adversus sitLm 
r non eadem temperantia. Si indulseris ebrietati sug- 
gerendo quantum concupiscunt, hand minus fiunle 
vitiis quara armis vincentur. 

XXIV. Genus spectaculorum unum atque in 
omni coetu idem. Nudi iuvenes, quibus id ludicmm 
^ est, inter gladios se atque infestas frameas salta ia- 
ciunt. Exercitatio artem paravit, ars decorem, non 
in quaestum tamen aut mercedem ; quamvis audads 
lasciviae pretium est voluptas spectantium. 

Aleam, quod mirere, sobrii inter seri^ exercent 
tanta lucrandi perdendive temeritate, ut, quum omnia 
defecerunt, extremo ac novissimo iactu de libertate ac 
de corpore contendant. Victus voluntariam servitu- 
tem adit ; , quaD^yis iuvenior, quamvis robustior alli- 
gari se ac vei^re patitur. Ea est in re prava pervi- 
cacia ; ipsi fidem vocant. Servos condicionis huius 
per commercia tradunt, ut se quoque pudore victoriae 
exsolvant. 

XXY. Ceteris servis non in nostrum morem 
descriptis per familiam ministeriis utuntur. Suam 
quisque sedem, sues penates regit Frumenti-modum 
dominus aut pecoris aut vestis ut colon(f"iiittB^t, *t 
servus hactenus paret; cetera domus officia uxor ac 
liberi exsequuntur. Yerberare servum ac vinculis et 
opere coercere rarum ; occidere solent, non disciplina 
et severit&te, sed impetu et Yca, m\. SxmcAaxjsx^ xjaai 
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quod impune. Libert! non midtum supra servos 
sunt ; raro aliquod momeutum in domo, numquam in 
civitate, exceptis dumtaxat iis gentibus, quae regnan- 
tur; ibi enim et super ingenues et super nobiles 
ascendunt. Apud ceteros impares libertini libertatis 
argumentum sunt. 

XXVI. Fenus agitare et in usuras extendere 
ignotum, ideoque magis servatur quam si vetitum 
esset. Agri pro numero cultorum ab universis in vices 
occupantur, quos mox inter se secundum dignationem 
partiuntur. Facilitatem partiendi camporum spatia 
{i^^k^ant. Arva per annos mutant, et superest ager. 
Nee enim cimi ubertate et amplitudine soli labore 
contehdunt, ut pomaria conserant, et prata separent, 
et boi-tos rigent ; sola terrae seges imperatur. Unde 
annum quoque ipsum non in totidem digerunt species ; 
hiems et ver et aestas intellectum ac vocabula habent, 
autunmi perinde nomen ac bona ignorantur. 

XXVII, Funerum nidla ambitio. Id solum 
observatur, ut corpora clarorum virorum certis lignis 
crementur. ^truem rogi nee vestibus nee odoribus 
cumulant ; sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus 
adiicitur. Sepulcrum caespes erigit ; monumentorum 
arduum et operosum honorem ut gravem defunctis 
aspemantur. Lamenta ac lacrimas cito^ dolorem et 
tristitiam tarde ponunt. Feminismg'ere Honestimi est, 
viris meminisse. 

Haec in commune de omnium Germanorum origine 
ac moribus accepimus. Nunc singulanmi gentium 
instituta ritusque, qiiatenus differant, quae nationes e 
Germ^tnia in G^lias commigraverint, expediam. 

xxvui. XXIX. Tribes in the neigW)ourTw)od oj \Axfc 
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Rhine and Main, Some of these of doitbtfid naXimr 
dlity. The Batavu Inhabitants of the Tithe-Urnds. 

XXYIII. Yalidiores olim Ckdlorum res fuiase 
Bummus auctor divns lulius tradit; eoque credibile 
est etiaCm Gallos in Germaniam transgresses. Quan- 
tulum enim amnis obstabat, quo minus, at quaeque 
gens evaluerat, occuparet permutaretque sedes pro- 
miscuas adhuc et nulla regnorum potentia divisas! 
Igitur inter Hercyniam sylvam Hhenumque et Moe- ' 
num amnes Helvetii, ulteriora Boii, CbUica ntraqne 
gens, tenuere. Manet adhuc Boihemi nomen, signat- 
que loci veterem memoriam, quamvis mutatis cul- 
toribus. Sed utrum Aravisci in Pannoniam ab Osis, 
Germanorum natione, an Osi ab Araviscis in Grerma- 
niam commigraverint, quum eodem adhuc sermone^ 
institutis, moribus utantur, incertum est, quia pari 
olim inopia ac libertate eadem utriusque ripae bona 
malaque erant. Treveri et Nervii circa affectationem 
Germanicae originis ultro ambitiosi sunt, tamquam per 
hanc gloriam sanguinis a similitudine et inertia Ckd- 
lorum separentur. Ipsam E.heni ripam baud dubie 
Germanorum populi colunt, Vangiones, Triboci, Ne- 
metes. Ke TJbii quidem, quamquam Komana colonia 
esse meruerint, ac libentius Agrippinenses conditoris 
sui nomine vocentur, origine erubescunt, transgressi 
olim et experimento fidei super ipsam Bheni ripam 
collocati ut arcerent, non ut custodirentur. 

XXIX Omnium harum gentium virtute prae- 
cipui Batavi non multum ex ripa sed insulam Bheni 
amnis colunt, Chattorum quondam populus, et sedi- 
tione domestica in eas sedes transgressus, in quibus 
pars Bomani imperii fierent. Manet honos et anti- 
quae societ&ida insigne. l^llaxn "nfisi \ir^'Vi^ ^Ksii^eavr 
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nuntar, nee publicanus atterit; exempt! oneribus et 
Gollationibns et tantum in usum proeliorum sepositi 
velut tela atque arma bellis reservantur. Est in 
eodem obsequio et Mattiacorum gens. Protulit enim 
magnitudo popnli Komani ultra Bhenum nltraqne 
veteres terminos imperii reverentiam. Ita sede 
iinibasqiie in sua ripa, mente animoque nobiscum 
agant) cetera similes Batayis, nisi qnod ipso adhuc 
terrae suae solo et coelo acrius animantur. Non 
numeraverim inter Germaniae populos, quamquam 
trans Khenum Danubiumque consederint, eos, qui 
decumates agros exercent. Levissimus quisque Gal- 
lorum et inopia audax dubiae possessionis solum 
occupavere. Mox limite acto promotLsque praesidiis 
sinus imperii et pars provinciae babentur. 

XXX. — XXXVII. Northern tribes to the west of the Elbe, 
Hie Chatti; their fierce amd warlike character. TJie 
FrisiL Roman expeditions into their territory. Chau- 
ci, Cherusdy Gimbri, Roman wa/rs in Germany . 

XXX. Ultra bos Chatti initium sedis ab Her- 
cynio saltu inchoant, non ita effusis ac palustribus 
locis, ut ceterae civitates, in quas Germania patescit; 
durant siquidem coUes, paulatim rarescunt, et Chattos 
suos saltus Hercynius prosequitur simul atque de- 
ponit. Duriora genti corpora, stricti artus, minax 
vultas et maior animi vigor. Multum, ut inter Ger- 
manos, rationis ac soUertiae; praeponere electos, 
audire praepositos, nosse ordines, intelligere occasiones, 
differre impetus, disponere diem, vallare noctem, 
fortunam- inter dubia, virtutem inter certa numerare^ 
qaodqne Tariaaimum nee nisi B,om«k.ivaa ^\^cv^jttxi2^fe 
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concessnm, plus reponere in duce quam in exercitu. 
Oinne robnr in pedite, quern super arma ferramentis 
quoque et copiis onerant. Alios ad proelium ire 
videas, Chattos ad bellum; rari excui*8us et fortuita 
pugna; equestrium sane virium id proprium, cito 
parare victoriam, cito cedere; velocitas iuxta for- 
midinem, cunctatio propior constantiae est. 

XXXI. Et aliis Germanorum populis usurpatum 
raro et privata cuiusque audentia apud Chattos in 
consensum vertit, ut primum adoleverint, crinem 
barbamque summittere, nee nisi boste caeso exuere 
votivum obligatumque virtuti oris habitum. Super 
sanguinem et spolia revelant frontem, seque turn 
demnm pretia nascendi retulisse dignosque patria 
ac parentibus ferunt. Ignavis et imbellibus mauet 
squalor. Fortissimus quisque ferreum inauper anulum 
(ignominiosum id genti) velut vinculum gestat, donee 
se caede hostis absolvat. Pluiimis Chattorum hie 
placet habitus, iamque canent insignes et hostibus 
simul suisque monstrati. Omnium penes hos initia 
pugnarum; haec prima semper acies, visu nova; nam 
ne in pace quidem vultu mitiore mansuescunt. NuUi 
domus aut ager aut aliqua cura; prout ad quemque 
venere, aluntur, prodigi alieni, contemptores sui, donee 
exsanguis senectus tarn durae virtuti impares faciat. 

XXXII. Proximi Chattis certum iam alveo Rhe- 
num, quique terminus esse sufficiat, Usipii ac Tencteri 
colunt. Tencteri super solitum bellorum decus eques- 
tris disciplinae arte praecellunt, nee maior apud Chattos 
peditum laus quam Tencteris equitum. Sic instituere 
maiores; poster! imitantur. Hi lusus infantium, 
haec iuvenum aemulatio; perseverant senes. Inter 
famil'mm et penates et iuT-a. sv3i^^^^'^\o\\>\\sn. ecvui 
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tradtuitur; excipit filius non, ut cetera, maximus 
natu, sed prout ferox bello et melior. 

XXXIII. luxta Tencteros Bructeii olim occur- 

rebant; nunc Chamavos et Angrivarios immigrasse 

narratnr, pulsis Bructeris ac penitus excisis vicinarum 

consensu nationum seu superbiae odio, seu praedae 

dulcedine, seu favore quodam erga nos deorum; nam 

ne spectaculo quidem proelii invidere. Super sexa- 

ginta milia non armis telisque Homanis, sed, quod 

magnificentius est, oblectationi oculisque oeciderunt. 

Maneat, quaeso, duretque gentibus, si non amor nostid, 

at certe odium sui, quando urgentibus imperii fatis 

niliil iam praestare Fortuna mains potest quam bostium 

discordiam. 

XXXIV. Angrivarios et Chamavos a tergo 
Dulgibini et Chasuani cludunt, aliaeque gentes baud 
perinde memoratae; a fronte Frisii excipiunt. Maio- 
ribus minoribusque Frisiis vocabulum est ex mode 
yirium. TJtraeque nationes usque ad Oceanimi Rbeno 
praetexuntur, ambiuntque immensos insuper lacus 
et Homanis classibus navigatos. Ipsum quin etiam 
Ooeanum ilia tentavimus, et superesse adhuc Herculis 
columnas fama vulgavit, sive adiit Hercules, seu, 
quicqtdd ubique magnificum est, in claritatem eius 
referre consensimus. Nee defuit audentia Druso 
Germanico, sed obstitit Oceanus in se simul atque in 
Herculem inquiri. Mox nemo tentavit, sanctiusque ac 
reverentius visum de actis deorum credere quam scire. 

XXXV. Hactenus in occidentem Grerraaniam 
novimus. In septentrionem ingenti flexu redit. Ac 
prime statim Chaucorum gens, quamquam incipiat a 
Frisiis ac ])artem litoris occupet, omnium, quas ex- 
posui, gentium iateri bus obtenditux, don'^Q Va. ^oVsaJCvi. 
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usque Binuetur. Tarn immensum terrarum spatiam 
non tenent tautum Chauci, sed et implent, populus 
inter Germanos nobilissimus, quique magnitudiuem 
suam maJit iustitia tueri. Sine cupiditate, sine im- 
potentia, quieti secretique nulla provocant bella, 
nullis raptibus aut latrociniis populantur. Id prae- 
cipuum yirtutis ac yirium argumentum est, quod, ut 
superiores agant, non per iniurias assequuntur. 
Prompta tamen omnibus arma, ac, si res poscat, ezer- 
citus, plurimum virorum equorumque; et quiescen- 
tibus eadem fama. 

XXXVI. In latere Chaucorum Chattorumque 
Cberusci nimiam ac marcentem diu pacem illacessiti 
nutrierunt, idque iucundius quam tutius fait, quia 
inker impotentes et validos false quiescas; ubi manu 
agitur, modestia ac probitas nomina superioris sunt. 
Ita qui olim boni aequique Cherusci, nunc inertes 
ac stulti vocantur, Chattis victoribus fortuna in sa- 
pientiam cessit. Tracti ruina Cheruscorum et Fosi, 
contermina gens; adversarum rerum ex aequo socii 
sunt, quum in secundis minores fuissent. 

XXXVII. Eundem Germaniae sinum proximi 
Oceano Cimbri tenent, pai'va nunc civitas, sed gloria 
ingens. Veterisque famae lata vestigia manent, 
utraque ripa castra ac spatia, quorum ambitu nunc 
quoque metiaris molem manusque gentis et tarn 
magni exitus fidem. Sexcentesimum et quadra- 
gesimum annum urbs nostra agebat, quum primum 
Cimbrorum audita sunt arma Caecilio Metello ac 
Papirio Carbone coss. Ex quo si ad alterum impera- 
toris Traiani consulatum computemus, ducenti ferme 
et decem anni colliguntur. Tamdiu Germania vincitur. 

Medio tarn longi aevi spatio TQ.\3i\.\)Bk Vsmsi^xa. ^^sxsi^^i^. 
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Non Samnis, non Poeni, non Hispaniae GaUiaeve, 
De PartM quidem saepius admonuere. Quippe regno 
Arsacis acrior est Grermanorum libertas. Quid enim 
aliud nobis quam caedem Orassi, amisso et ipse Pacoro 
infra "Ventidium deiectus oriens obiecerit? At Ger- 
mani Carbone et Cassio, et Scauro Aurelio, et Ser- 
vilio Caepione, Marco qnoque Manlio fusis vel captis 
quinque simul consolares exercitus poptdo Homano, 
Varum trisque cum eo legiones etiam Caesari abstule- 
runt; nee impune C. Marius in Italia, divus lulius 
in Gallia, Dnisus ac Kero et Germanicus in suis 
eos sedibus perculerunt. Mox ingentes C. Caesaris 
minae in ludibrium versae. Inde otium, donee 
occasione discordiae nostrae et civilium armorum ex- 
pugnatis legionum hibernis etiam Gallias affectavere, 
ac rursus inde pidsi proximis temporibus triumphati 
magis quam victi sunt. 

XXXVIII. — ^XLV. Suevic tribes, between the Elbe anid 
Vistula, PecvMa/rUy which distinguishes the Suevi 
from the other G&nmms, The Semrumesy the most 
ancient and famous of these tribes; their religixms 
rites and sobered groves. The Longoba/rdi, Worship 
of the Earth, Suevic trihes along the Danube, Her- 
mundwriy Ma/rcomcmniy Quadi, Worship resembling 
that of Castor a/nd PoUvac among the Nahana/rvali, 
The Hari% their extreme ferocity. The Gothones, 
The SuioneSy a maritvme tribe. Seas beyond the Sui- 
ones. The Aestii — amber found in their country; 
its nature a/nd properties. The Sitones, 

XXXVIIL Nimc de Suevis dicendum est, 
quorum non una, ut Chattorum Tencterorumve, 
gens; maiorem enim Germaniae partem obtinent, 
prqprLb adhno nationibus noinm\b\\!ac\v]L<^ ^^^c^^ik^ 
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quamquam in oommune Sueyi vocentur. Insigne 
gentis obliquare crinem nodoque substringere. Sic 
Suevi a ceteris Germanis, sic Suevorum ingenui a 
servis separantur. lu aliis gentibus, (seu coguatioiie 
aliqiia Suevorum, seu, quod saepe accidit, imitatione,) 
rarum et intra iuventae spatium, apud Suevos usque 
ad canitiem horrentem capillum retro sequuntur, ac 
gaepe in ipso solo vertice religant. Principes et 
omatiorem habent. Ea cura formae, sed innoxiae; 
neque enim ut ament amenturve, — in altitudinem 
quandam et terrorem adituri bella compti, ut hostiam 
oculis, omantur. 

XXXIX. Yetustissimos se nobilissimosque Suevo- 
rum Semnones memorant. Fides antiquitatis religione 
firmatur. Stato tempore in silvam auguriis patrum et 
prisca formidine sacram omnes eiusdem sanguinis populi 
legationibus coeunt, caesoque publice homine celebrant 
barbari ritus horrenda primordia. Est et alia luco 
reverentia; nemo nisi vinculo ligatus ingreditur, ut 
minor et potestatem numinis prae se ferens. Si forte 
prolapsus est, attoUi et insurgere baud licitum; per 
humum evolvuntur. Eoque omnis superstitio respicit, 
tamquam inde initia gentis, ibi regnator omnium deus, 
cetera subiecta atque parentia. Adiicit auctoritatem for- 
tuna Semnonum; centum pagi iis habitantur, magno- 
que coi-pore efficitur, ut se Suevorum caput credant. 

XL. Contra Longobardos paucitas nobilitat; 
plurimis ac valentissiniis nationibus cincti non per 
obsequium, ?5ed proeliis et periclitando tuti sunt 
Reudigiii delude et Aviones et Angli et Varini et 
Eudoses et Suardones et Nuithones fluminibus aut 
silvis muniuntur. Nee quicquam notabile in singulis, 
nisi quod in commune ^ertWtn, \.^ es.\iTerc^\a.Ta»J^x<OT^ 
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colonty eamque intervenire rebus hominum, invehi 
populis arbitrantur. Est in insula Oceani castum 
nemus, dicatumque in eo vehiculum, veste contectum. 
Attingere uni sacerdoti concessum. Is adesse penetrali 
deam inteUigit^ vectamque bubus feminis multa cum 
veneratione prosequitur. Laeti tunc dies^ festa loca, 
quaecunque adventu hospitioque dignatur. Kon bella 
ineunt, non arma sumunt; claiisum omne ferrum; pax 
et quies tunc tantum nota, tunc tantum amata, donee 
idem sacerdos satiatam conversatione mortalium deam 
templo reddat. Mox vebiculum et vestes et, si credere 
velisy numen ipsum secreto lacu abluitur. Servi 
ministrant, quos statim idem lacus haurit. Arcaniis 
bine terror sanctaque ignorantia, quid sit illud, quod 
tantum perituri vident. 

XLI. Et baec quidem pars Suevorum in secre- 
tiora Germaniae porrigitur. Propior, (ut, quomodo 
paulo ante Kbenum, sic nunc Danubium sequar,) 
Hermimdurorum civitas^ fida Komanis; eoque solis 
Germanorum non in ripa commercium, sed penitus 
atqne in splendidissima Baetiae provinciae colonia. 
Passim et sine custode transeunt, et quum ceteris 
gentibus arma modo castraque nostra ostendamus, bis 
domos villasque patefecimus non concupiscentibus. 
In Hermunduris Albis oritur^ Humen inclitum et 
notum olim; nunc tantum auditur. 

XLIL luxta Hermimduros Naristi ac deinde 
Maroomani et Quadi agunt. Praecipua Marcoma- 
norum gloria yiresque, atque ipsa etiam sedes, .pulsis 
olim Boiis, yirtute parta. Kec Karisti Quadive de- 
generant. Eaque Germaniae velut frons est, quatenus 
Dannbio peragitur. Marcomanis Quadisque usque ad 
noBtram memoriam reges manaervml es.^<&ii\^\:^'^<^TV):s^^ 
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nobile Marobodui et Tadri genus. lam et externoe 
patiuntur; sed vis et potentia regibus ex anctoritate 
Komana. Earo armis nostris, saepius pecnnia in- 
vantur, nee minus valent. 

XLIII. Betro Marsigui, Gothini, Osi, Buri terga 
Marcomanorum Quadorumque claudunt. E quibas 
Marsigni et Buri sermone eultuque Suevos referunt; 
Gothinos Grallica, Osos Pannouica lingua coarguit son 
esse Germanos, et quod tributa patiuntur. Partem 
tributorum Sarmatae, partem Quadi ut alienigenis 
imponunt. Grothini, quo magis pudeat^ et ferrum 
efTodiunt, omnesque hi populi pauca campestriam, 
ceterum saltus et vertices montium iugumque insede- 
runt. Dirimit enim scinditque Sueviam continutun 
montium iugum, ultra quod plurimae gentes agont 
Ex quibus latissime patet ligiorum nomen in plores 
civitates diffusum. Yalentissimas nominasse sufficiet, 
Harios, Helveconas, Manimos, Elisios, Nahanar- 
valos. Apud Nahanarvalos antiquae religionis lucus 
ostenditur. Praesidet sacerdos muliebri omatu; 
sed deos interpretatione Bomana Castorem Pollu- 
cemque memorantj ea vis numini, nomen Alcis. 
Nulla simulacra, nullum peregrinae superstitionis 
vestigium; ut fratres tamen, ut iuvenes venerantur. 
Ceterum Harii super vires, quibus enumeratos paulo 
ante populos antecedunt, truces insitae feritati arte 
ac tempore lenocinantur. Nigra scuta, tincta corpora; 
atras ad proelia noctes legunt, ipsaque formidine 
atque umbra feralis exercitus terrorem inferunt, nullo 
hostium sustinente novum ac velut infernum aspectum; 
nam primi in omnibus proeliis oculi vincuntur. Trans 
Ligios Gothones regnantur, paulo iam adductins quam 
ceterae Gei*manorum gentes, nondum. tamen supra 
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libertatenL Protinus deinde ab Oceano Bugii et 
Lemovii, omniumqtie harum gentium insigiie rotunda 
scuta, breves gladii et erga reges obsequium. 

XLIY. Suionum bine civitates ipso in Oceano 
praeter viros armaque classibus valent. Forma navium 
eo dififert^ quod utrimque prora paratam semper ap- 
pulsui frontem agit. Nee veHs ministrantur, nee 
remos in ordinem lateribus adiungunt; solutum, ut in 
quibusdam fluminum, et mutabile, ut res poscit, hinc 
vel illinc remigium. Est apud illos et opibus honos, 
eoque unus imperitat, nullis iam exceptionibus, noii 
precario iure parendi. Nee arma, ut apud ceteros 
C^rmanos, in promiscuo, sed elausa sub custode, et 
quidem servo, quia subitos hostium incursus prohibet 
Oceanus, otiosa porro armatorum manus facile lasci- 
viunt. Enimvero neque nobilem neque ingenuum, 
ne libertinum quidem armis praeponere regia utilitas 
est 

XLY. Trans Suionas aliud mare, pigrum ac 
prope immotum, quo.cingi cludique terrarum orbem 
bine fides, quod extremus cadentis iam soUs fiilgor 
in ortus edurat adeo clarus, ut sidera hebetet. Sonum 
insuper emergentis audiri, formasque deorum et radios 
capitis aspici persuasio adiicit. Illuc usque (et fama 
vera) tantum natura. Ergo iam dextro Suevici maris 
litore Aestiorum gentes alluuntur, quibus ritus 
babitusque Suevorum, lingua Britannicae propior. 
Matrem deum venerantur; insigne superstitionis 
formas aprorum gestant. Id pro armis omniumque 
tutela securum deae cultorem etiam inter bostes 
praestat. Karus ferri, frequens fustium usiis. Fru- 
menta ceterosque fructus patientius quam pro solita 
QermanoTum inertia laborant. S(^e\>iCL^T^^jcr;)^»s^'^^ 
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ac soli onmiam sacinmn, qaod ipei glesum Tocant, 
inter vada atque in ipso littore legnnt Nee quae 
natura, quaeve ratio gignat, nt barbaris, quaesitum 
compertumve; din quin etiam inter cetera eiectamenta 
maris iaceLat^ donee Inxuria nostra dedit nomen. 
Ipsis in nullo nsu; rude legitnr, informe perfertur, 
pi-etiumqne mirantes accipiunt. Sucnm tamen arbo-. 
mm esse intelligas, qnia terrena qnaedam atque etiam 
volncria animalia plermnqne interlucent, quae im- 
])licata humore mox durescente materia cluduntur. 
Fecundiora igitor nemora lucosque, sient orientis 
secretis, ubi tara balsamaque sudant^ ita occidentis 
insulis terrisque inesse crediderim, quae vicini solis 
radiis expressa atque liquentia in proximum mare 
labuntur, ac yi tempestatum in adversa litora exun- 
dant. Si naturam sucini admoto igne tentes, in modam 
taedae acceuditur, alitque flammam pinguem et 
olentem; mox ut in picem resinamve lentescit. Sui- 
onibus Sitonum gentes continuantur. Cetera similes 
UDO differunt, quod femrna dominatur. In tantam 
non modo a libertate, sed etiam a servitute degene- 
rant. Hie Sueviae finis. 

XLVi. Tribes of doubtful nationality abotU the Tis- 
tvla, TJie Peucini, Venetiy Feimi Savage and 
miserable life of the Fenni. Fabulous tribes, 

XLYI. Peucinorum Yenetorumque et Fennorum 
nationes Germanis an Sarmatis ascribam, dubito, 
quamquam Peucini, quos quidam Bastamas vocant, 
sermone, cultu, sede ac domiciliis ut Germaui agunt 
Sordes omnium, ac torpor procemm; connubiis mistis 
nonnihil in Sarmatarum habitiun foedantur. 

Veneti multum ex moribua tTaxfi;Y>Mi\.\ tmms^. q^vi- 
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quid inter Peucinos Fennosque sil varum ac montium 
erigitur, latrociniis pererrant. Hi tamen inter Ger- 
manos potius referuntur, quia et domos figunt, et scuta 
gestant, et pedum usu ac pernicitate gaudent, quae 
omnia diversa Sarmatis sunt in plaustro equoque 
viventibus. Fennis mira feritas, foeda paupertas; 
non arma, non equi, non penates; victui herba, vesti- 
tui pelles, cubile humus; solae in sagittis spes, quas 
inopia ferri ossibus asperant. Idemque venatus viros 
pariter ac feminas alit; passim enim comitantur, 
partemque praedae petunt. Nee aliud infantibus 
ferarum imbriumque suffugium, quam ut in aliquo 
ramorum nexu contegantur. Hue redeunt iuvenes, 
hoc senum receptaculum. Sed beatius arbitrantur 
quam ingemere agris, illaborare domibus^ suas alienas- 
que fortunas spe metuque vei*sare. Securi adversus 
homines, securi adversus decs rem difficillimam as- 
secuti sunt, ut illis ne voto quidem opus esset. Cetera 
iam &bulosa, Hellusios et Oxionas ora hominum 
vultusque, corpora atque artus ferarum gerere. Quod 
ego ut incompertum in medium relinquam. 



NOTES. 



CHAPTER L 

!• GenXlCtllia omnis.] Germany proper, or beyond the 
Khine, as opposed to the provinces of Upper and Lower Ger- 
many (Grermania Prima and Secunda) on the left of the Hhine. 
Gomp. Caesar, JB, 0, i. i, where Gallia omnia denotes Gaul in 
contradistinction to the province of Gaul. 

2* MutUO metu.] With this expression Lipsius compares 
Thucyd. in. ii, t6 dm-lirdKop d4oi, 

3* Montibus.] The Carpathian range. 

4* OceanuSi] The German ocean and the Baltic which 
in Ch. 45 is called Stievicum mare, 

5* Latos sinus.] Sinm may mean either a gulf or a 
peninsula. Bere it means the latter. Compare its use, Ch. 29, 
sinus imperii; and Ch. 3^, eundem Germaniae sinum proximi Oce- 
ano Cimbri tenent. Tacitus expresses himself more definitely, 
Ch. 35, in septentrionem ingenti flexu redit (Germania). By 
'latos sinus* and * ingenti flexu' he means the Cimbric Cher- 
sonesos, sc. Jutland and Sleswick-Holstein. 

6. Insnlarnm immensa spatia.] The islands in the 

Baltic, Zealand, Funen, &c., and also Norway and Sweden. 
These regions were the seat of the Suiones (Ch. 44). Comp. 
Pliny, ff,N,iL 112: Nam et in Germania immensas insulas, 
non pridem compertas, cognitum habeo. 

7. Nuper COgnitiS.re^bUS.] Expeditions were under- 
taken into (jrermany by Claudius Nero Drusus (the brother of 
the Emperor Tiberius) b.o. 12, and by his son, the famous Ger- 
manicus, A.D. 15 and 16, who completely defeated the Germans 
on the Weser. Of this last expedition (to which here and Ch. 
33 there is special allusion) Tacitus gives us an account, Ann. 
II. 8—24. Pliny, H. N. iv. 27, says that these campaigns led 
to the diaoorery of as many as twenty -fhTee \i^aai^^. 

The ablatives, 'cogmtis...reg\buB,^ de&n^ VJaa \o^^^l ^1 "^^ 
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sinus and insularum spatia just mentioned, and may be ren* 
dered, ' where have lately become known to us.' 

8. QUOS bellnm aperuit.] Comp. Agr, 22 : Tertius ex- 
peditionum annus novas gentes a^peruU, 

9* Modico flexu.] Meaning the bend which the Bhme 
makes near Amheim. 

10. Versus.] A participle^ not a preposition as taken by 
Emesti. 

II* Molli.] ' Grently sloping.' So Bitter, and Orelli who 
compares Virg. Ec, ix. 7, Qua se subducere colles Incipiunt 
mollique jugum demittere divo. This seems a more natural 
meaning for the word than that which Kritz gives it, ' free from 
rocks and with a fruitful suiL' 

12. Abnobae jagO.] The reading Abnobae for Amobae 
or Arbonae is conclusively established by inscriptions found in 
the Black Forest, and by a passage of Avienus, a poet and 
geographer who seems to have lived towards the end of the 4th 
century, in his description of the world, Abnoba mons Istro pater 
est, cadit Abnobae hiatu Mumen, 437. 

13. DoiieC---enimpat.] The subjunctive is commonly 
used by Tacitus after dotiec when the present tense is required. 
It seems intended to express the continuity of a process as well 

as its termination. 



CHAPTER II. 

1. IpSOS Gennanos.] The pronoun *ipse* implies a con- 
trast between the Germans themselves and their country, which 
is subsequently described. Comp. Agr, 13, Ijm Britanni. 

2. Crediderim.] * I am inclined to think.' Tacitus gives 
us three reasons for believing the Germans to be indigenae; (i) 
the difficulties presented by the ocean in the way of emigrants, 
(2) the unattractive character of the country, (3) the native tra- 
ditions of the people. 

3. AdventibuS et hOSpitiiS.] The first of these words 
denotes strangers from distant countries ; the second, persons in 
some way connected with the country which they visit. 

4. Adversns.] I* is better, we think, to take this word 
with Bitter in the sense of ' hostile* than to suppose that 
Tacitus was thinking of the Antipodes; the preceding words, 
'utque sic dixerim,' seem to point to \.\vva isiftwavu^^ x^V^^ than 

to the other, which is somewhat too tec\mvi«\ Iwt ^^oa ^t^\&»r| 
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Qsago of TacituB. The passage, Chap. 34 (sed obstitit oceanus 
in 86 simulatque in Herculem inquiri) confirms us in this vievir. 
Very possibly there was at the same time present to the writer's 
mind the sense of the sea as a formidable physical obstacle per- 
petually confronting (adversus) mankind. Comp. Hor. C. i. 3. 
a 2, oceano dissociabili. So too Matthew Arnold, * the estranging 
sea.* (Poems, First Series, p. 197.) 

5* Fraeter pericalum.] 'To say nothing of the danger.' 

6. Horridi.] Sc. rough from the action of the winds. 

7* Asia.] Asia Minor. 

8. Africa.] Sc the Homan province. 

9. Informem terris.] Referring to the vast forests and 
morasses of Germany. Informia means, 'not brought into a 
proper form or condition.* Comp. Ch. 16, materia inform, and 
Ch. 45, infortM perfertur (sucinum). 

10. Cultu.] The word *cultus' (often nearly equivalent 
to our civilisation) includes here the general character of the 
tillage of the soil and of the mode of life of the inhabitants, in 
all which Germany was such a striking contrast to Italy. Comp. 
Thucyd. I. 2, where the autochthonous character of the population 
of Attica is attributed to the poverty of the soil. 

11. Tuistonem.] So Kritz after the best MSS. Orelli 
reads Tuisconem which Grimm and Zeuss prefer on philological 
grounds. 

12. Originem gentis conditoresque.] Tuisto and Man- 

nus were in popular belief both the parents (origo) of the Ger- 
man people and the foundera of their laws and customs (condi- 
tores). 

13- Ut in licentia Vetustatis.] 'As is to be expected 
where antiquity gives a license to fiction.* Comp. for this use 
of *vt^ Ch. 22, ut inter vinolentos; Ch. 45, ut barbaris; Agr. 
it, fit inter barbaros. 

14. Deo.] Sc. Mannus. 

15- IVEarsos, Gambrivios, Suevos, Vandalios.] Of 

these only the Suevi are afterwards mentioned. The name of 
the Marsi occurs Ann. I. 50, in the account of the first campaign 
of Germanicus in Germany, and their territory, probably on 
both banks of the Ems, was the farthest limit to which the 
Koman arms advanced on that occasion. Neither the Gam- 
brivii or Vandalii are elsewhere mentioned by Tacitus. Strabo 
speaks of the former (who were perhaps Oie same «A>iNi^^V"assia.>rC\ 
in connexion with the Chetusci and C\ia.tt\ \ \.\na \a.\X.«t ^-^^"ax 
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in Pliny as the Yindili, and their settlements seem to have been 
between the Oder and Vistula. 

i6. Getemin.] The word marks a transition. Tadtiu 
has been speaking of the various ancient names by which the 
Germans wertt known ; he now passes to the modem and uni- 
versal name. 

17. Qui primi Rhennm, &C.] The Belgae, according to 
Caesar, K, 0. 11. 4, were to a large extent of German origin, 
and had at a former period crossed the Rhine, and dispossessed 
the Gauls in those parts. These invading tribes went under the 
various names of Condrusi, Eburones, Caeraesi, &c. ; they were 
however comprehended under the general appellation of Ger* 
mans. But this appellation (which, Tacitus expressly says, in 
its wider application was modem) was for a time confined to 
those who had established themselves by conquest in Gallic ter- 
ritory. 

18. Itanationis-.vocarentur.] *NaHo* and 'getu' (m 

the reading which we have adopted) must mean ' tribe' and 
'race' respectively, and the two words are thus used by Yel- 
leius, II. 98, omnibus ejusdem gentis ncUionibus in arma accen- 
sis. Nalio has this meaning, c. 38, Germaniae partem obti- 
nent (Suevi) propriis adhuc nationibua nominibusque discreti. 
' Natio ' thus denotes the comparatively small conquering section 
of the 'uni versa gens^ which had crossed the Khine, and 
which, to inspire terror into the conquered (ob metum) gave 
itself out to be a mere fraction of a great kindred people still 
remaining on the other side of the river. The name * German,' 
adopted in the first instance by these victorious invaders of 
Gaul (a victore), and thus rendered terrible by its associations, 
was soon afterwards (mox) that by which the entire people 
called themselves. The passage may be thus rendered : * Thus 
the name of a tribe and not of a race prevailed till all called 
themselves by the self-invented name of Germans, a name first 
employed by the conquerors because of the terror it inspired.' 
l^he newest view of the original signification of the name ' Ger- 
man' is that it means * one who shouts' (from a Keltic word 
</a/r), and; like the Greek /So^v ayaBbs, denotes a warrior. 



CHAPTER III. 

I. Herculem.] Tacitus speaks throughout his work of 

the German divinities under Roman "naYa^a. (Comp. Ch. 9, 

Deorum XDAximQ Mercwrium colunt, Martem <^u<:»stfK\& ^x^^xskV- 
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liboR placant. In Ann, n. 12, we have mention of a grove sacred 
to Hercules. He seems to have represented among the Germans 
a hero rather than an actual god. 

2. Memorant.] 'Authors tell us.* We should have apud 
se instead of apud eo9 if 'German!' were the nominative to 
'memnrant.* Tacitus has in his mind the various Greek writers 
who had treated of Germany and other countries. 

3. Frimuin.] Equivalent to 'maximum,' or 'praecipuum.* 

4. Virorum fortium.] Sc heroes and demigods. 

5. Haec qaoqne carmina.] Haec is for taiia or ejus- 

modi, and implies such songs as were sung under the circum- 
stances of going into battle. Comp. Hiit, n. 22, temere sub- 
euntes Genuanorum cohortes cajUu truci. 

6. Relatu.] 'BecitaL' The word is found only in Ta- 
citus. 

7. Barditum.] So Kritz with the best MSS., though, as 
he says, there can hardly be any reference to the Keltic barda, 
an order of men of whom we hear nothing among the Germanp. 
Orelli reads *baritus' after Grimm, who connects the word with 
the Frisian 'baria' (to raise a shout). Dr Latham thinks that 
Tacitus erroneously describes a German custom by a Gallic 
name, but that he was perfectly aware of the differences between 
the Germanic and Gallic practice. Ritter brackets the words 
(quern barditum vocant) believing them to have been added by 
some reader imperfectly acquainted with the matter. 

8. Ipso Cantn.] *From the mere sound of the song.* 
This appears to be the force of the pronoun. 

9. Trepidantve.] y^ implies that the word to which it 
18 affixed expresses the less probable alternative. 

10. PrOUt SOnuit acieS.] Comp. Hist. iv. 18, where 
we read of the war-song of the men and the shrill cries of the 
women rising from the entire line of the army of the Batavian 
chief, Civilis. 

11. NeC tarn voces- Videntlir.] The pronoun illao is 
the subject of the sentence, the meaning of which is, 'Those 
[shouts] do not so much seem articulate words as a united cr}' 
of valour.' Orelli takes 'concentrs* to be the plural number. 
This does not appear necessary. 

12. Fractum murmur.] The sound instead of issuing 
straight out of their mouths was broken by their shields, which 
produced the echo afterwards mentioned. 

IS' Plenior et gi'avior.l * Oi a i\iV\«t aii(i (^^«^t \ft\!i^: 
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14* Opinantur.] The word 'opinari' is especially used of 
rash and groundless conjectures. 

15* In hnnc OCeannm.] Sc. the northern ocean, which 
has been already mentioned. 

1 6. Ascibarginm.] Now Asburg. It is mentioned, BiA. 
IV. 33, as a Boman military station on the left bank of the 

KhiDe. 

1 7. Aram.] The word implies some kind of ttone monu* 

ment. 

18. Ulixi.] Orelli, after Emesti and Passow, takes this 
for ab Ulixe. It is better however to take it as meaning 'in 
honour of and to the memory of Ulixes.* Similarly, veterem 
aram Druso sitam, Ann. n. 7, means an altar raised by the army 
to the memory of Drusus. 

19- AdhUC extare.] Tacitus may have borrowed this 
from the elder Pliny's great work on the Boman wars in Ger- 
many. Pliny had himself served in Grermany. 

^o. Fidem.] The word here means something more than 
*■ belief ;' it implies the grounds on which belief should rest, 
80 that addere fidem is almost equivalent to 'confirmare argu- 

mentis.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

I. Aliis aHaramJ This pleonasm, Kritz observes, is used 
with the deliberate intention of marking as distinctly as possible 
the difference between the Germans and all other barbarians. 

1- Truces et Caerulei OCUli.] Caesar, B. G. i. 39, re- 

presents the Gauls as saying that in action they had often been 
scared by the fierce looks and eyes of the Germans. Both 
Horace and Juvenal use the epithet caeruleus (caerulus) in con- 
nexion w-ith them. Horace, Epod. XVI. 7, Nee fera caeniUa 
domuit Germania pube. Juvenal, Xlll. 164, CaeruLa qtiis stu- 
puit German! lumina? 

3. Rutilae comae.] Comp. ^^^r. n. 

4. Magna corpora.] Comp. Ch. 20, and Hist. IV. I, 

where it appears that after the capture of Rome by the Flan- 
anists, it was assumed that any very tall man was a German, 
and a Vitellianist. 

5. Ad impetum Valida."\ ^« ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^e character 
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of the Grermans, Ann, n. i^ wherfe Germanicos in bis speech to 
his army is represented as saying of them that 'though their 
appearance is dreadful, and though their strength is great for 
a sudden eff:>rt, yet they are unable to endure wounds/ A some- 
what similar description is given of the Blighlanders who fol- 
lowed the young Pretender. 

6* Laboris atqne openun.]- ' Labor' denotes toil gene- 
rally ; ' opera,* «s elsewhere, has special reference to work con- 
nected with a campaign, 'intrenching camps, cutting down 
timber,' &c. 

7- Aestumgae tokrarej Comp. Hist, u. 93, where the 
German soldiers^in Bome are described as sufifering 'aestus im- 
patientia.' 



CHAPTER V. 

I. AliquantoJ *To a considerable extent.' 

^* SilviS horrida.] 'Bristling with forests,' such as the 
'nlva Hercynia, Caesia, Teutoburgiensis,' &c. 

3* Satis.! The ablative case of 'satum' (a sown crop), a 
woid frequently used by YirgiL 

4. Fragiferarum arborom.] Sctbe^ner kinds of fruit- 

treesj, as the mention of poma agrestia in Ch. 23 shews. The 
vine was then unknown in Germany. 

5. ImprOCera.] The construction appears to be suddenly 
changed for the sake of avoiding the awkward sound of ' impro- 
cerorum.' It is not possible that improcera can be applied to 
' terra,' as has been assumed by some interpreters. Even Taci- 
tog would not have ventured on so obscure an expression. 

^« Ne anneiltiS--*frOIltiS.]' The horses do not attain 
their {nroper size, and the cattle have not such fine horns as 
they have in Italy. The word 'armentum' derived from aro 
includes * horses' and horned cattle. 

7. NumerO gaudentj 'They (the people) take delight 
in having a large number.' ' Numerus ' is often equivalent to 
' magnus muneros.' Comp. (at end of chapter) < numerus argon- 
teorum.' 

8. Hand perinde.] Orelll takes this as equivalent to 
non admodum. There is no doubt an implied contrast between 
German simplicity and Roman luxury and avarice. This seems 
better than Kritz's view, that perinde compares 'gomeum and 
Mfftf ('they care more about possesong than vuuii^)^ ^.^« 
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9* Efitt viderej A Greek form of ezpreesloii, ioro 

lo. lUlitate.] Kritz reads ' ntilitate/ a conjeckire wladi 
seems mmecessary. The words non in alia may well stand fox 
*pari' or *eadem.' 

1 1* FroxunL] So. those nearest the Blune. 

19* AgnoSCnnt.] 'They are well acquainted with.' 

13- SerratOS bigatosgaej Semai were denarii the 
circumferences of which had been made to resemble a saw 
(serra). This was to insure them from being clipped. ' Bigati' 
(as PHny, H, N. xxzin. 3, 13, explains) were coins stamped with 
the image of a two-horse chariot (biga). There were also coins 
called 'quadrigati.' The 'bigati' and 'quadrigati* were iuTa- 
riably silver coins. 

14* Affectione animij This reading (for which Krits 
substitutes affectatione) appears to be perfectly intelligible. 
' Afifectio animi' may, for anything we can see to the contrary, 
mean a particular as well as a general state of mind, and so in 
this passage may denote a whim or caprice in regard to the 
matter in question. The Germans had no bias in favour of 
silver rather than gold ; they preferred silver coins as the most 
convenient. 

CHAPTER VI. 

!• Superest.] 'is abundant.* Compare Ch. 26, snperest 
ager, and Ayr. 44, gratia oris supererat. 

2. Ex genere telorum.] According to Ann, n. 14, * the 
Germans bad neither helmet nor coat of maU ; even their shields 
were not strengthened l^'ith iron or leather, but were merely a 
contexture of twigs or thin painted boards ; only their first rank 
was armed with speara, the rest had short darts hardened by 
fire. 

3. LanceiS.] This according to Diodorus, v. 30, was a 
Gallic word. The Mancea' seems to have differed from the 
' hasta * in having a broader point. 

4. Frameas.] The *framea' was probably furnished with 
a leather thong, so that it could be thrown forward and drawn 
back. It was thus suitable for distant as well as for close fighting. 

5. CultUS.] Here equivalent to omatus militaris. 

6' C&SSiS aut galea.1 The 'caaaia' was of metal, the 
'galea ' of ieather. This ia the diaVvnoWoii ^t«,vnx \^V««)^\^ •Ob& 
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two words by Isidorus Hispalensis in his Origines, a work on 
Etymologies, xviu. 14. 

7. Sed nec, &C.] 'Nor are they taught, &c.' i. e. they 
are neither swift, handsome, nor well trained. 

8. VariEU'e gyros.] Sc. to describe a movement of which 
the fig^ure 8 gives one the best idea. 

9. Ita COnjimctO Orbe.] The movement may be thus 
explained. The line of horsemen formed the radius of a circle, 
of which the rider on the extreme right was the centre, while 
the rider on the extreme left followed the line of the circum* 
ference. Their skill consisted in always presenting an even 
front. This was effected by each man adapting his speed to 
his position. 

10. In universum aestimanti.] For si quis in uni- 

versum aestimat. We find the same expression Agr, 11. The 
meaning is: * Taking a general view of the Germans.' There 
were a few tribes, as the Tencteri, who were famous for their 
cavalry. See Ch. 32. 

II. Mixti praeliantnr.] Sc. infantry fight intermixed 
with cavalry. Caesar, B. Q, I. 48, in the account of his war 
with Arioviatus, speaks of infantry who were so active that 
they could lay hold of the manes of the cavalry horses and keep 
pace with them. 

11. Definitur et nnmerHS.] Sc there is a certain fixed 
proportion of these chosen youths just mentioned to so many 
cavalry. 

13- Idque ipSUm VOCanturJ Sc. *centeni* vocantur. 

14- Nomen et honor.] ' A name of distinction.' A hen- 
diadys. 

15. GnneOS.] * Distinct bodies,' opposed in Hist, v. 16 to 
^porrectum agmen. 

16. Consilii...arbitrantur.] *They consider a mark of 
prudence rather than of cowardice.' Tacitus often omits *po- 
tius' in such sentences. 

17. ]V[ultiqTie-..finienint.] Comp. Herod. VTi. 232, where 
we find a report mentioned by the historian of a certain Spartan 
Pantaites, who, having been sent on a message by Leonidas, and 
having thus escaped the fate of the 300 at Thermopylae, hanged 
himself on his return to Sparta. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

I- Ex nobilitatej Not meaning 'ex nobilibns,* bat 

propter nobile genus. 

«• Quaill imperio.] Comp. Ch. n, where we are told 
that the ' king or chief is obeyed rather from his ability to per- 
suade than his authority to command.' 

3- Admiratione praesunt.] *Admiratione,' as well M 
' exemplo' and ' imperio,' is a causal ablative, not equivalent to 
cum ' admiratione,' as Kiitz takes it. 

4- AnimadvertereJ To punish with death. Comp. HiA» 
I. 46, In Marcianum Icelum palam animadvertum ; and L 68, 
In Julium Alpinum Caecina animadvertit. The absolute use of 
the word is exceptional. 

5- Ne Verberare qnidem.] In the Boman army even 
the centurion could do as much as this, for which purpose he 
carried a staff of vine- wood (vitis). 

6. Effigies.] Sc. images of boars, wolves, bulls, &a Com- 
pare Hist. IV. 11, where we find that in the army of Civilis there 
were ' the images of wild beasts brought out of the woods and 
sacred groves (of the Germans).* 

7. Detracta.] The word seems to suggest that these 
images were usually suspended from trees, &c., though it is used 
very commonly for simple removal. See Ch. 45, in which we 
are told that the Aestii ' carry about, as a symbol of their su- 
perstition, the figures of wild boars.' 

8. Turmam aut cnneum.] The first word is used of 

cavalry, the second of infantry, 

9. Pignora.] Sc. their wives and children. The word is 
similarly used Ayr. 38, *Aliquando frangi aspectu pignorum 
suorum, saepius concitari.* We have an illustration of this 
practice Hist. iv. 1 8. Civilis, we are there told, when on the eve 
of battle, 'directed his mother and sisters, and the wives and 
children of all his men, to stand in the rear, where they might 
encourage the troops to victory and shame them if they fled.' 
The same thing is said to have been done by the Teutones in the 
great battle of Aquae Sextiae, B. c. 102. 

10. AudiriJ This is the reading of the MSS. and ie fol- 
lowed by Orelli, who undei'stands ' possit.' It cannot well be 
t&ken as the historic infinitive, coming «a it does after the xela- 

^ive 'unde,* Kritz reads * auditor.' 
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1 1. SanctiSSimi.] ' Most solemnly binding.* 

12. Ezigere plazas.] We prefer Lipsius' interpretation 
of 'exigere,' 'requirere cum exprobatione/ to that of recent 
commentators who explain the word to mean 'carefully exa- 
mining and probing the wounds.' The German women may 
well be supposed to have actually demanded wounds as a test 
of valour. In the three other passages in which the word ' ex- 
igere' occurs in this work, Ch. lo, auspiciorum adhuc fides 
exigitur; 14, eoagunt... Uiuxn bellatorem equum; 10, in accipi- 
endts obsidibus magis eadgunt, it has the meaning of 'requiring' 
or 'demanding.' 

i.=J. CibOS et hortainina...gestant.] An instance, among 
many, of combining under the government of the same verb 
incongruous objects. 'Gestare hortamina' would hardly be a 
correct expression. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

T. Memoriae proditnr-a feminis restitntas.] -Both 

Caesar and Plutarch speak of the bravery of the German wo- 
men, and very possibly Tacitus had the first of these writers in 
his mind. Caesar, B. Q. Vii. 51, says that on one great occasion 
they accompanied the soldiers to battle, and, with dishevelled 
hair, intreated them not to give them up to slavery. Plutarch 
(Life of Marius, c. 19) teUs us that in the battle of Aquae Sextiae 
ibey actually took part in the engagement, and that armed with 
swords and axes, they drove back both their own fugitives and 
the pursuing enemy. 

«. Objecttl pectomm.] Sc not merely baring their 
breasts, but actually exposing them to the weapons of the en- 
emy. 

3. Monstrata cominns captivitate.] Sc. *by visibly 

shewing captivity as close at hand.' A less concise writer 
would have said, ' captivitate quae in propinquo esset.' 

4- Femlnaniin--. nomine.] Sc feminamm respectu. The 
ablative of *nomen^ is often equivalent to our expression, 'on 
the' score of.' 

5. Gonsilia--responsa.] The j^rs* word signifies 'coun- 
sels given unasked;' the second, 'replies to specific questions.' 

6. YidimnS-'Veledam.] Tacitus is here speaking of 
bunself and his contemporaries, and he means, ' We actually 
saw Yeleda^ who was long regarded, &c.' Yeleda is mentioned 
tiiree timet in the course of the bistoTian^a nsjTakMw^ ^i >i2ti^ ^^e^ 
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with Civilis: Hist. iv. 6i (where she is said to have been a 
maiden of the tribe of the Bructeri, with exteDsive dominion); 
Uist. IV. 65 (where we are told she dwelt in a lofty tower, and, 
in order to inspire greater awe, declined all personal coouna- 
nication with those who wished to consult her) ; and H'ut, v. ii. 
Her name too occurs in Statins, Sihae I. 4, 89, Captiyaeqne 
preces Veledae. 

7. Albmnam.] We prefer this reading of Kritz to the 
more Latin form of name Aurinia, 

8. Non adulatione.] 'Not in a spirit of flattery,* as 
Tacitus would imply that his own countrymen had paid honour 
to Drusilla, the sister of Caligula, and to Poppaea Sabina, the 
infant daughter of Nero by his mistress Poppaea. 

9. Facerent deas.l They regarded certain women as 
really goddesses ; consequently there was no need of deifying 
them. Comp. Hist. iv. 61, where Tacitus says that the Ger* 
mans believed their prophetesses to be divine. 



CHAPTER rX. 

T. Mercurium.] See note I, Ch. 3. 

2. CertiS diebUS.] On fixed, appointed days. 

3- Humanis qUOque hostiiS.] Quoque implies that on 
other than these fixed days animals were sacrificed. Gomp. 
Ilist. V. 13. 

4. Concessis animalibUS.] These are opposed to 'hu- 
man victims,' and mean such sacrifices as were permitted among 
the humaner and more civilised nations of Greece and Italy. 
Tacitus mentions two occasions on which human victims were 
ofiered ; these however were in time of war. The first (recorded 
Ann. I. 61) was that on which the Germans immolated in thwr 
sacred groves the tribunes and centurions of the defeated army 
of Varus. The second {Ann. xiii. 57) was that of a battle be- 
tween the Hermunduri and Chatti, at the beginning of which 
the latter tribe devoted to Mars and Mercury the men and 
horses of the enemy. 

5. Pars Suevorum et Isidi sacrificat.] Coupling this 

passage with what we are told (Ch. 40) about several of the 
Suevic tribes worshipping a goddess Nerthus (Earth) and dedi- 
cating to her a carriage (vehiculum), as the Komans dedicated a 
ship to the Egyptian goddess Isis, we think the chances are that 
Hitter IB right in identifymg li^eithua and Isis. There seems 
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also to have been a Bimilarity between the attributes of the two 
goddesses. 

6. Nisi quod.] Sc. only this is certain, that the image 
is of itself enough to shew, &c. Ip8um=per se. 

7. Libnnia.] The libuma or libumica (for both forms 
are found) was a species of light vessel used by the Libumi, an 
lilyrian tribe on the north-east of the Adriatic. 

8. Ex magnitndine.] ' Consistent with the grandeur.' 

9. Lncos ac semora consecrant] The temple of 

Tamfana, mentioned Ann. l. 51, io the territory uf the Marsi, 
and that of Baduhenna {Ann, iv. 73), among the Frisii, were 
consecrated groves. 

10. Deommqne nominibns appellant.] Sc. certain 

groves are consecrated to certain deities. Thus, Ann. 11. 12, we 
hear of a wood sacred to Hercules, and, Ch. 40, of a grove de- 
dicated to Nerthus. 

11. Secretum illud.] 'That abstract existence.' The 
notion of * secretum' is that of separation from everything which 
the senses can recognise. 

12. Sola reverentia.] 'Simply with a reverent mind.' 
Compare this account of the German conceptions of the Deity 
with what we are told Hht. v. 5, about the Jews. 



CHAPTER X, 

1. Sortesque.] Caesar twice mentions the u«e of lot« 
among the Gormans for the purpose of divination, £. 0. i. 50 
and 53. In the first of these passages he says the German 
matrons used them in war to decide whether or no they should 
fight ; in the second, we are told that Procillus, a Roman soldier 
whom the Germans had taken prisoner, said, on being rescued, 
that a consultation with lots had been thrice held over him as to 
whether he should be burnt. 

a. Ut qui maxime.] Equivalent to 'quam maxime.' 
Comp. Cicero, Efp. ad Fam, xiu. 63, * Te semper sic colam et 
tuebor ut quern diligentissime.' 

3. PrUgiferae arbori.] See note 4, Ch. 5. Here it must 
mean a tree bearing * poma agrestia,' or a tree of a choicer kind 
selected for its rarity. 

4. Temere ac fortuito.] Temere, * without an^ dQ&i\\ft 
plan or Byatem;* fortuito, 'as chance has it.* 
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5* Si pnblice COnsoletlirJ 'If the qnestum bo pat on 
the publie aooount.' 

6. Ter SingoloS tolliM 'He ihrioe takes up each pieoe.' 

7* Anspiciomm fides adhnc ezigitnr.] 'The confir- 

mation of auspices is further required.' Kritz explains 'exi- 
gitur* by 'exploratur/ which seems veiy doubtful 'Auspidum* 
here is not confined to signs drawn from birds, but inclodei 
omens from horses, &c. ' Adhuc,' as here, in the sense of etiam, 
is found only in the later Latin writers. 

8. Hind.] So. ' that well known onstom of ours.* 

9. lisdem.'.lnciS.] Referring to the words 'lucos so 
nemora consecrant ' in the preceding chapter. 

10. Gandidi.] Comp. Herod. L 189, from which it ap- 
pears that white horses were held in similar honour among the 
Persians. So too a white elephant is regarded in the pmsent 
day in some regions of the East. 

II* PreSSOS.] A more poetic and rhetoric word than 
'junctos' would be. 

i«. HinnitHS, &C.] Comp. Herod, m. 84 — 87 for the 
mode in which Darius was chosen king. 

13- IIIOS COnSCioS putant] '(The horses) they beUeve 
to be acquainted (with the divine will).* 

14. GoniinittTlIlt.] Committere is the technical word for 
pitting combatants against each other. 



CHAPTER XL 

I* Ita tamen UU ' Under this condition howerer, that,* 
&c. 

^* Plebem.] Sc. all the freebom with the exception of the 
chiefs. 

3* Pertractentur.] Thoroughly discussed. Ritter reads 
praetractentur after Muretus, a word nowhere found. 

4. Noctinm.] The Gauls, according to Caesar, B, 0, TL 
18, reckoned time in the same way. (Spatia omnis temporis 
non numero dierum sed noctmm finiunt). The traces of this 
mode of computation still linger in the expressions ' fortnight,' 
' Sennight.* 

5* (7onstitUa]lt***C01ldiCTmt.l Both words are legal 
terms* 
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6. Ducere diem.] Dticere=praeiro. Their idea wai that 
the Dight, as it were, took precedence of the day, and was in 
some sense its cause and origin. This notion was common 
among the nations of antiquity. The Jews reckoned their day 
from sunset to sunset. Comp. our expressions ' fortnight,* * sen- 
night.' Comp. Pint. Symp. iv. 5. 2, whence it appears that a 
similar idea was prevalent among the Egyptians. 

7- nitld-oVitilUn.] *Illwi* is the subject, vUium the pre- 
dicata 

8. Nec nt jnssi.] Comp. Eist. IV. 76, where Civilis is 
represented as saying that the Germans do not obey orders, and 
cannot be controlled, but always act according to their own ca- 
price. 

9. Ut tnrbae placnit.] it seems better to take ' ut' in 
the sense of time, and as equivalent to 'ubi' or *simulac,* than 
as expressing the confused and disorderly character of the pro- 
ceeding. 

10. GoercendL] Sc. of keeping them in order. 

II. Prameas concntiont.] So we read, ffUt, v. 17, 

that CiYiiis* harangue to his troops was hailed with the clash 
of arms and wild antics. (Sono armorum tripudiisque.) 



CHAPTER XII. 

I. QuoqUd.] The word refers to what is implied, but not 
expressed, and has the same force which it has Ch. 9, humanis 
guoque hostiis, as pointed out in note 3. 

«. Discrimen capitis intesdere.] Sc. to hold over a 

man the peril of a capital charge. 

3. IgnaVOS et imbelleS.] *ignavi' strictly are those 
who shew themselves cowards in action; 'imbelles' those who 
decline military service altogether. 

4. Goeno ac palude.] A hendiadis for 'ooenosa pa- 
lude.' 

5. nine respicit tamqnam, &c.] 'Points to the no- 
tion that crimes,^ &c., 'recognises the principle,' &c. Comp. 
Ch. 39 for a similar form of expression; SupentUio respicit 
tamquam, &c. 

6. Scelera--flagitia.] The first word denotes 'crimes 
against society;* the second, 'disgraceful acts repugnant to hu- 
man nature.* 

7. Pro modo poena.] *A proportionate penalty.' The 
xeadiDjr of the M88, ia 'poenanun,* which A<dda2&\i« corcAKiXft^* 
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with Clvilia: HisL IV. 6i (where she is said to have been a 
maiden of the tribe of the Bmcteri, with extensive dominion); 
Hut. IV. 65 (where we are told she dwelt in a lofty tower, and, 
in order to inspire greater awe, declined all personal comma- 
nication with those who wished to consult her); and HUt. v. 21. 
Her name too occurs in Statins, Sihae I. 4, 89, Captivaeqae 
preces Veledae. 

7. Albmnam.] We prefer this reading of Kritz to the 
more Latin form of name Aurinia, 

S. Non adnlatione.] 'Not in a spirit of flattery,* as 
Tacitus would imply that his own countrymen had paid honour 
to DrusiUa, the sister of Caligula, and to Poppaea Sabina, the 
infant daughter of Nero by his mistress Poppaea. 

9- Facerent deas.] They regarded certain women as 
really goddesses ; consequently there was no need of deifying 
them. Comp. Hist. IV. 61, where Tacitus says that the Ger- 
mans believed their prophetesses to be divine. 



CHAPTEB IX, 

1. Mercmium.] See note I, Ch. 3. 

2. Certis diebHS.] On fixed, appointed days. 

3- Humanis qUOque hOStiiS.] Quoque implies that on 
other than these fixed days animals were sacrificed. Comp. 
Ilist. V. 13. 

4- Concessis animalibUS.] These are opposed to 'hu- 
man victims,' and mean such sacrifices as were permitted among 
the humaner and more civilised nations of Greece and Italy. 
Tacitus mentions two occasions on which human victims were 
ofiered ; these however were in time of war. The first (recorded 
Ann. I. 61) was that on which the Germans immolated in their 
sacred groves the tribunes and centurions of the defeated army 
of Varus. The second {Ann. xiii. 57) was that of a battle be- 
tween the Hermunduri and Chatti, at the beginning of which 
the latter tribe devoted to Mars and Mercury the men and 
horses of the enemy. 

5- Pars Suevorum et Isidi sacrificat.] Coupling this 

passage with what we are told (Ch. 40) about several of the 
Suevic tribes worshipping a goddess Nerthus (Earth) and dedi- 
cating to her a carriage (vehiculum), as the Romans dedicated a 
ship to the Egyptian goddess Isis, we think the chances are that 
Hitter is right in identifying lSei\.\i\ia aaA. lisva. Ttist^ w^j^gqa 
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also to have been a Bimilarity between the attributes of the two 
goddesses. 

6. Nisi quod.] Sc. only this is certain, that the image 
is of itself enough to shew, &c. Ipsum=per se. 

7. Libtinia.] The liburna or libumica (for both forms 
are found) was a species of light vessel used by the Libumi, an 
lilyrian tribe on the north-east of the Adriatic. 

8. Ex magnitudine.] ' Consistent with the grandeur.' 

9. Lncos ac semora consecrant.] The temf>ie of 

Tamfana, mentioned Ann. l. 51, in tbe teriitory uf the Marsi 
and that of Baduhenna {Ann. iv, 73), among the Frisii, were 
consecrated groves. 

10. Deommqne Bominibus appellant.] Sc. certain 

groves are consecrated to certain deities. Thus, Ann, 11. 12, we 
hear of a wood sacred to Hercules, and, Ch. 40, of a grove de- 
dicated to Nerthus. 

11. Secretum illud.] 'That abstract existence.* The 
notion of * secretum' is that of separation from everything which 
the senses can recognise. 

12. Sola reverentia.] * Simply with a reverent mind.' 
Compare this account of the German conceptions of the Deity 
with what we are told Hi%t, v. 5, about the Jews. 



CHAPTER X, 

1. Sortesque.] Caesar twice mentions the u«e of lots 
among the Germans for the purpose of divination, £, 0. i. 50 
and 53. In the first of these passages he says the Germtin 
matrons used them in war to decide whether or no ihey should 
fight ; in the second, we are told that Procillus, a Roman soldier 
-whom the Germans had taken prisoner, said, on being rescued, 
that a consultation with lots had been thrice held over him as to 
whether he should be burnt. 

1. Ut qui maxime.] Equivalent to <quam maxime.' 
Comp. Cicero, Ejyp. ad Pam. xiii. 63, * Te semper sic colam et 
tuebor ut quem diligentissime.' 

3- FrUgiferae arbori.] See note 4, Ch. 5. Here it must 
mean a tree bearing * poma agrestia,' or a tree of a choicer kind 
selected for its rarity. 

4. Temere ac fortuito.] Temere, ♦ vna^ioxA Mxi ^'i'wiWA 
phn or Bjstem;* fortuito, 'as chance haa il.^ 
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5* Si publico COnSOletlir.] ' If the question be put on 
the public account.' 

6. Ter SingOloS tollit.] * He thrice takes up each piece.' 

7* Anspiciornm fides adhnc exigitnr.] 'The confir- 

mation of auspices is further required.' Kritz explains 'ezi- 
gitur* by * exploratur/ which seems veiy doubtfuL ' Auspicium' 
here is not confined to signs drawn from birds, but includes 
omens from horses, &c. ' Adhuc/ as here, in the sense of etiam, 
is found only in the later Latin writers. 

8. Hind.] Sc. ' that well known custom of ours.* 

9* lisdenio'lacis.] Referring to the words 'lucos so 
nemora consecrant ' in the preceding chapter. 

lo. GandidiJ Comp. Herod. L 189, from which it ap- 
pears that white horses were held in similar honour among the 
Persians. So too a white elephant is regarded in the present 
day in some regions of the East. 

II* PreSSOS.] A more poetic and rhetorical word than 
'junctos' would be. 

i«. HinnitHS, &C.] Comp. Herod, ni. 84 — 87 for the 
mode in which Darius was chosen king. 

1 3. HIOS COnSCioS putant.] * (The horses) they believe 
to be acquainted (with the divine will).' 

14. Gommittunt.] Committere is the technical word for 
pitting combatants against each other. 

CHAPTER XL 

I. Ita tamen HtJ * Under this condition however, that,* 
&c. 

^« Plebem.] Sc all the freebom with the exception of the 

chiefs. 

3- Pertractentur.] Thoroughly discussed. Ritter reads 
praetractentur after Muretus, a word nowhere found. 

4. Noctium.] The Gauls, according to Caesar, B, 0. VL 
18, reckoned time in the same way. (Spatia omnis temporis 
non numero dierum sed noctium finiunt). The traces of this 
mode of computation still linger in the expressions * fortnight,' 
* sennight.' 

5. Constitaant>-*coiidicvm\>.'\ "^^>a. ^w^ aro legal 

terniM, 
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6. DuC6r6 diem.] Dtioere=praeiro. Their idea wai that 
tiie Digbt, as it were, took precedence of the day, and was in 
some sense its caase and origin. This notion was common 
among the nations of antiquity. The Jews reckoned their day 
from sunset to smiset. Comp. our expressions ' fortnight,* ' sen* 
night.* Comp. Plut. Symp. iv. 5. 2, whence it appears that a 
■imilar idea was prevalent among the Egyptians. 

7- Illad->>vitilUII.] *IUud* is the subject, vitium the pre- 
dicate. 

8- NeC Ut jaSSi.] Comp. Eist. iv. 76, where Civilis is 
represented as saying that the Germans do not obey orders, and 
cannot be controlled, but always act according to their own ca- 
price. 

9* Ut torbae placnit.] it seems better to take ' ut* in 
the sense of time, and as equivalent to ' ubi' or *simulac,' than 
as expressing the confused and disorderly character of the pro- 
ceeding. 

xo. GoercendL] Sc. of keeping them in order. 

II. PrameaS COncntiont.] So we read. Hist. V. 17, 
that Ciyilis' harangue to his troops was hailed with the clafdi 
0f arms and wild antics. (Sono armorum tripudiisque.) 



CHAPTER XII. 

I> Quoqn6.] The word refers to what is implied, but not 
expressed, and has the same force which it has Ch. 9, humanis 
guoque hostiii, as pointed out in note 3. 

^. Discrimen capitis intenderej Sc. to hold over a 

man the peril of a capital charge. 

3. IgnaVOS et imbelles.] 'ignavi' strictly are those 
who shew themselves cowards in action; 'imbelles* those who 
decline military service altogether. 

4. Goeno ac palnde.] A hendiadis for 'coenosa pa- 
Inde.' 

5. nine respicit tamqnam, &c.] /Points to the no- 

tioQ that crimes, &c., 'recognises the principle,' &c. Comp. 
Ch. 39 for a similar form of expression; SupentUio respicit 
tamquam, &c. 

6. Scelera-'flagitia.] The first word denotes 'crimes 
against society;' the second, 'disgraceful acts repugnant to hu- 
man nature.' 

7* Fro modo poena.] 'A proportionAitA ^^Qoait^.' T^<^ 
Ui^ of the M88, is 'poenamm,' wldck A.CA!^a2ii>3& cotkcXj^ 
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8. Eqnorom pecoromque nnmero.] We have been 

already told, Ch. 5, that the wealth of the Germans consisted 
wholly in horses and cattle (eae solae et gratissiniae opes). 'Nn- 
mero* is for aliquo nnmero. 

9. Vel propinqnis.] So. when, as in homicide, the in- 
jnr^ person is represented by others. Gomp. Gh. 21 for the 
penalty of homicide. 

10. Reddunt.] The indicative expresses the actual func- 
tions performed by the chiefs. The subjunctive would of course 
have substantially the same meaning, but would draw attention 
to the purpose for which they were elected. It appears to have 
been the office of these chiefs to decide private disputes and 
civil actions. Reddere jus or jura is a common expression, and 
occurs Ann. vi. 11, xiu. 51, Hist, ni. 68. The idea of 'red- 
dere' is to give something on which the recipient has a claim. 

IT. PagOS ViCOSqne.] Pctgi* districts of various extent 
into which the territory of a tribe or people was divided. Thus 
the Semuones (Ch. 39) occupied icx) pagi, and in Ann. I. 56, we 
hear of the ^pagi vicique* of the Chatti. Vict, towns or vil- 
lages of which we have the description Gh. 16. The words 
answer approximately to our hundreds and parishes. 

12. Centeni.] These 'centeni,' being chosen from the 
'plebs,' could not be the same as the 'comitatus' mentioned in 
the next chapter, which consisted of chiefs and men of rank. 
Comp. what is known of the constitution of the Roman court 
of the * centum viri.' 

13. Consilium simul et auctoritas.] In apposition 

with *comites.* 'Consilium' expresses sunply the notion of 
advisers; •auctoritas' implies the strength and support given 
by these assessors, who were to the German chief what the 
*judices' were to the Roman praetor. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

I. Moris.] Comp. for the construction Ch. 21, abeunti, 
si quid poposcerit, concedere moris. Agr. 33 ut barbaris morii, 
and Agr. 39 ut Domitiano moris erat. 

1. Sufifectunim probaverit.] * Has approved his ability 
to bear them, sc. arma.' Sufficere is used in much the same 
way Agr. 45. 'Probare,' according to Gronovius, was a regu- 
lar military term, and expressed the duty of those who had to 
conduct the levy of troops, and admit to the aacramerUum, The 
word occurs again in this chapter. 

3. Haec apud illos tOga.1 Sc. these (arms) are to them 
what the * toga virilia ' ia to us. TYie cusXiOta-^ieKk ^^^x^bed may 
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be paralleled with the ceremonies connected with the mediseyal 
bestowal of knighthood. 

4. FrincipiS dignationem.] Thow words are suscepti- 
ble of two expboiatious. One is, that the^ mean ' the favour- 
able regard of a chief/ and his consequent willingness to admit 
such youths into his comitatus; the other is that dignatio is 
here used as equivalent to *dignitas.' It is not easy to choose 
between these two meanings ; as, however, Tacitus seems un- 
questionably to use dignatio for dignitas, Ann. 11. 33, iii. 75, 
IV. 16, IV. 52, XIII. 20, Biat. I. 19, I. 52, III. 80, and Oh. 26 of 
this work, we think it is likely that it is thus used in this pas- 
sage. The difference between the words appears to be that ^dig' 
TuUio * answers better than dignitas to our word ' rank.' These 
noble youths were considered 'principes' in rank, while they 
were content with the position of simple 'comites.' 

5. AggregStntnr.] * They attach themselves.* The middle 
voice. 

6. GomiteS.] Elsewhere called clientes. Ann. 1. 57, Se- 
gestes magna cum propinquorum et clientium manu ; li. 45, ni 
Ingmomerus cum roanu clientium ad Maroboduum perfugisset; 
XII. 30^ Yannium — secuti mox clientes. 

7. GradHS.] 'Various degrees.* These were determined 
by the judgment (judicio) of the chief. 

8. Haec dignitas... praesidium.] We have adopted the 

punctuation of Kritz in preference to that of Orelli, as it seems, 
on the whole, to give a somewhat better turn to the sentence. 
The sense is not affected. ' Dignitas,* it may be noted, is used 
in a wider and more general sense than 'dignatio.* Here it 
nearly answers to our * prestige.' 

9. Id nomen, ea gloria.] The following *si numero... 
emiueat* is the epexegesis of these words. 

10. Comitatus.] The genitive case 

1 1. Expetuntur.] ' Are courted.' 

12. Ipsa plerumque fama.] Comp. Livy, xxvii. 45, 

famam bellum conficere. 

13. ProfligSUlt.] Profligare, not actually *io finish,' but 
* virtually to decide.' Comp. Hist. il. 4, Profilgaverat bellum Ju- 
daicum Vespasianus. The war with the Jews was not finished 
because Jerusalem had not yet fallen, but its result was no 
longer doubtful. Comp. also Livy, xxi. 40, Bellum commis- 
suro ac profligatum conficere. Ritter explains tjie word by * pro- 
pellunt* (drive to a distance), a meaning which. "^^ \>Vx\x\^ ^ ^^^ 
not bear. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

1. Jam verO.] This formula is used to introduce an ad- 
ditional and more important fact. Compare Agr, g, jam vero 
tempora curarum remissionumque divisa. . 

2. Infame . • probrosmn.]' ' Infame ' reg&rds the disgrace 
in itself ; ' probrosum ' has reference to the reproaches of which 
it is the subject. Comp. Q. Curtius, iv. 15. 24', Utrumque r^m 
delecti tuebantur, sui immemores. Quippe amisso rege nee ^de- 
baut salvi esse nee poterant. 

3- Praecipnnm sacramentnm est]' ' is their peculiar 

loyalty.' Comp. Agr, 8, where the same virtue is commended in 
Agricola. 

4. Tuentnr.] So Kritz and Bitter. 'Tueare (the com- 
mon reading and retained by Orelli) breaks the construction, 
and would rather express the Writer's notion of the matter than 
the actual practice of the Germans, which is here in question. 

5. Illuin*-firaineam.] The pronouns, Ulum, iUamy imply 
that the war-horse and the spear were the recognised rewards of 
valour. The epithet * cruenta' denotes that the *framea' was 
given as a token of having slain an enemy. 

6. Et quanquam... apparatus.] 'Apparatus' may be 
taken as a genitive of quality denoting the character of the 
* epulae.' It seems however better and more in accordance 
with Tacitean usage to take epulae et apparatus with Orelli as 
a species of hendiadis, and equivalent to epularum apparatus. 
Comp. Horace, C. I. 38. i, Persicos odi, puer, apparatus. We 
have the expression 'apparatis epulis,' Ch. 21, where see note 7. 

7. Pro Stipendio Cedunt.] * Are taken as pay.' 

8. Annum.] Sc. anni proventum. So Lucan, in. 452, 
uses the word. Agricolae raptis annum flevere juvends. 

9. Vocare llOStem.] Tacitus, who often uses simple 
words for compound, here uses vocare for jjrovocare. Comp. 
Hist. IV. 80, neque ipse deerat arrogantia vocare offensas. 

10. Vulnera mereri.] As we might say, * to win honour- 
able scars.' 

1 1. Pigrum et iners.] * Tame and spiritless.' 
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CHAPTER 'XV. 

I. Mnltoin Venatibus.] MSS. non multum. Lipsiua 
was the €b^t to- suggest the omission of the negative, and the 
suggestion has been adopted by Kitter and Kritz, while Orelli 
retains it and defends it on the strange ground that the Germans 
could have had but comparatively little leisure for such hunting 
expeditions. The reasons for rejecting it appear to us to be of 
overwhelming strength. Not to speak of the extreme awkward- 
ness of its position, and of the improbability that Tacitus should 
trouble himself to tell us what the Germans did not do, or did 
to a very slight extent, it is incredible that on a matter which 
must have been well known and familiar to the Bomans, he 
should be in direct contradiction to Caesar who says expressly, 
B. O, VI. II, that the Germans pass their whole life in the 
chase and the pursuits of war. It is, besides, utterly improbable 
that a wild and warlike people (as Tacitus describes the Germans 
to have been) should have been indifferent to the chase. 

a. Domus et penatium cnra.] 'Domestic economy.' 

3- Mira diversitate naturae.] *By a strange contra- 
diction in their nature.' 

4. Ultro ac Viritim.] * Voluntarily and individually.' 

5. Annentomm Vel frngnm.] These are iKjrit^iw geni- 
tives. Comp. Hist. II. 44, superesse cum ipso Othone mUitum 
quod trans Padum fuerit, and Ann. xv. 53> ceterorum ut quis- 
que audentiae habuisset. Conferre is here used as the Greek /&€• 
radiddpoLi* 

6. Jam et pecnniam. .docuimns.] Speaking of the 

Marcomanni and Quadi (Ch. 42) Tacitus says that their kings 
were oftener aided by Roman money than by Boman arms. 
The German love of money is also glanced at, Jlist. iv. 76. In 
the word 'docuimus' is obviously implied a satire on Koman 
covetousness. Comp. for the sentiment Agr, 12, Ego facilius 
crediderim naturam margaritis deesse quam nobis avaritiam. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

!• NTllla8"-habitari.] Tacitus means that the Germans 
had no cities to be compared with those of Italy and Greece. 
He can hardly mean that they had no towns (oppida), as he 
himnelf, Ann. i. 56, speaks of Mattium as the capital of the 
Chatti^ and Caesar, £. Q. iv. 19, uses t\ie nvotA * oxvpiduw? \w 
refercDco to the Suevi, The word * \xrba' m\iVi «J\ Vwa wa&Qsasi.- 
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tions implied a higher degree of civilisatioii than the Germans 
had reached. To a Bomaa it conveyed the notion of fortifica- 
tions, temples, porticoes, public places, &c. 

«. Inter Se.] These words are to be taken with 'jnnc- 
tas.* We have described, first, the character of the larger 
country-houses, next, that of their towns or villages. 

3* Discreti.] * Apart and at a distance from one an- 
other. A mark of their love of liberty and independence. 

4. Ut fonS--.plaCUit.] It will be remembered that the 
modem names of German towns frequently end in bach (brook), 
feld (field), holz (grove), wald (wood), bom (spring), tiius in- 
dicatiLg their origin. 

5- Connexis et cohaerentibus.] The first of these 

words answers to 'contiguous,' meaning that there might be the 
separation of walls or hedges, &c. ; the latter word implies 
' close contact.* 

6. Spatio.] Sc. a considerable open space. 

7. Remedium.] The accusative, in apposition with the 
fact expresHcd by the preceding words. It is a concise way of 
saying * ut sit remedium.' So below, ' suffugium hiemi.* 

8. Caementonim.] Sc. caesomm lapidum. * Caementum' 
is from caedo, and denotes stone cut from the quarry, not other- 
wise hewn. Such stones would be termed 'caesi lapides.' Comp. 
Horace, C. ill. i. 35, Caementa demittit redemptor, and C. ni. 
24. 3, Caementis licet occupes, &c. 

9. Materia.] * Wood for building.' 

10. Infonni.] See note 9, Ch. 2. 

II' Citra.] Compare ^^T. i, Ci^ra fidem, where see note. 

12. Delectationem.] 'Attractiveness.' 

13- Quaedam loca.] Sc. the interior walls. 

14' Terra- -.Splendente.] Probably some kind of red 
chalk. 

15. Ut picturam.'.imitetur.] * So as to resemble paint- 
ing and coloured desi^^ns.' * Piclura^ means simply * painting,* 
not ' painted figures ;' * lineamenta coloi'um^ appears to mean 
frescoes. Tacitus was thinking of the customary ornamentation 
of Roman houses. 

16. Solent, &C.] Tacitus is here speaking of the wilder 
:ind remoter tribes — those of wYAcVi \i^e e'^^^^ Vu. \»\x^ following 

chapter aa wearing the skins oi beas\*^ 
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17* Snbterraneos specns aperire.] Compare what Vir- 
gil says (Qeorg, m. 376) of the 8cythian and northern tribes : 

Ipei in defosais specubus seeura sub alta 
Otia agunt terra. 

Ammianns Maroellinus (xvn. i — 8) relates that the emperor 
Julian in his expedition across the Rhine into the territory of 
the Alamanni was told by a deserter, on his approaching a 
dense forest, that multitudes of the enemy lay concealed in the 
intricate windings of subterraneous passages, and might burst 
forth at any moment. The same kind of habitations are still to 
be seen in the table-lands of Armenia. Xenophon, Anah. iv. 
5. 25, describes them. Tacitus uses ' aperire ' for fodere, as the 
less commonplace word. 

18. Hiemi.] A dative, 'for the needs of winter.' 

TO* FaUunt.] Equivalent to the Greek \avdavti, a sense 
in which Tacitus often uses the word. 

ao. Quod quaerenda sunt.] Meaning that the delay 
which seajTch would cause is their protection. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

I. SagUm.] This was properly the Roman soldier's cloak, 
and it was to him what the 'toga' was to a civilian. The word 
here stands for an outer vest generally resembling the Roman 
'sagum.' 

9> Vest6i] This must mean something worn beneath the 
'sagum,* and confined to comparatively few. 

3. Stricta...ezpriinente.] * Tight and exhibiting each 
limb.' 

4. Gerunt.-.pelles.] Caesar {B. G. VI. 22) speaks of the 
Gerxnans as using the skin of the reindeer (reuo) for this pur* 
pose. Comp. Virg. Georg, ill. 383. 

5* Kipae.] Meaning especially the bank of the Rhine. 

6. UlterioreS.] Sc. the interior and more distant tribes. 

7. EzquisitiuS.] *With considerable study and pains- 
takmg.' Skins were their only material for dress ; hence the 
pains they bestowed on them. 

8. GnltUS.] The word here denotes the elegancies of civi- 
lised life which were procurable by the GermanB only through 
commerce. 

9. Eligunt feras.l 'They make c\io\CQ oi ^^VteiNajt 
heaeta.* 
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with Civilis: J7i8<. IV. 6 1 (where she is said to have been a 
maiden of the tribe of the Bructeii, with extensive dominion); 
Hist. IV. 65 (where we are told she dwelt in a lofty tower, and, 
in order to inspire greater awe, declined all personal comma- 
nication with those who wished to consult her); and Hii%, v. 21. 
Her name too occurs in Statins, SU^ae I. 4, 89, Captivaeque 
preces Veledae. 

7. Albrunam.] "We prefer this reading of Kritz to the 
more Latin form of name Aurinia. 

8. Non adulatione.] 'Not in a spirit of flattery,' as 
Tacitus would imply that his own countrymen had paid honour 
to Drusilla, the sister of Caligula, and to Poppaea Sabina, the 
infant daughter of Nero by his mistress Poppaea, 

9. Facerent deas.l They regarded certain women as 
really goddesses ; consequently there was no need of deifying 
them. Comp. Hist. iv. 61, where Tacitus says that the Ger- 
mans believed their prophetesses to be divine. 



CHAPTER IX. 

1. Mercuriuin.] See note I, Ch. 3. 

2. Certis diebUS.] On fixed, appointed days. 

3- Humanis quoque hOStiiS.] Quoque implies that on 
other than these fixed days animals were sacrificed. Comp. 
JJist. V. 13. 

4. ConceSSiS animalibUS.] These are opposed to 'hu- 
man victims,' and mean such sacrifices as were permitted among 
the humaner and more civilised nations of Greece and Italy. 
Tacitus mentions two occasions on which human victims were 
offered ; these however were in time of war. The first (recorded 
Ann. I. 61) was that on which the Germans immolated in their 
sacred groves the tribunes and centurions of the defeated army 
of Varus. The second {Ann. xiii. 57) was that of a battle be- 
tween the Hermunduri and Chatti, at the beginning of which 
the latter tribe devoted to Mars and Mercury the men and 
horses of the enemy. 

5. Pars Suevorum et Isidi sacrificat.] Coupling this 

passage with what we are told (Ch. 40) about several of the 
8uevic tribes worshipping a goddess Nerthus (Earth) and dedi- 
cating to her a carriage (vehiculum), as the Romans dedicated a 
ship to the Egyptian goddess Isis, we think the chances are that 
Hitter 13 right in identiiy'mg l^eiWiua oeA \Kva. TokSt^ ^satdb 
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alao to have been a similarity between the attribates of the two 
goddesses. 

6. Nisi quod.] Sc. only this is certain, that the image 
is of itself enough to shew, &c. Ip8um=per se. 

7. Libnma.] The libuma or libumica (for both forms 
are found) was a species of light vessel used by the Libumi, an 
lllyrian tribe on the north-east of the Adriatic. 

8. Ex magnitudine.] * CoDsistent with the grandeur.' 

9. Lucos ac nemora consecrant.] The temple of 

Tamfana, mentioned Ann. I. 51, in the territory of the Marsi, 
and that of Baduhenna {Ann. iv, 73), among the Frisii, were 
consecrated groves. 

10. Deoromque nominibus appellant.] Sc. certain 

groves are consecrated to certain deities. Thus, Ann. n. 13, we 
hear of a wood sacared to Hercules, and, Ch. 40, of a grove de- 
dicated to Nerthus. 

11. Secretum illud.] 'That abstract existence.' The 
notion of * secretum' is that of separation from everything which 
the senses can recognise. 

12. Sola reverentia.] * Simply with a reverent mind.' 
Compare this account of the German conceptions of the Deity 
with what we are told Hht, v. 5, about the Jews. 



CHAPTER X, 

1. Sortesque.] Caesar twice mentions the use of lots 
among the Germans for the purpose of divination, £. 0. i. 50 
and 53. In the first of these passages he says the German 
matrons used them in war to decide whether or no they should 
fight ; in the second, we are told that Procillus, a Roman soldier 
whom the Germans had taken prisoner, said, on being rescued, 
that a consultation with lots had been thrice held over him as to 
whether he should be burnt. 

1. Ut qui maxime.l Equivalent to 'quam maxime.' 
Comp. Cicero, Ejyp. ad Fam. xiii. 63, * Te semper sic colam et 
tuebor ut guem diligentissime.' 

3. FrUgiferae arbori.] See note 4, Ch. 5. Here it must 
mean a tree bearing * poma agrestia/ or a tree of a choicer kind 
selected for its rarity. 

4. Temere ac fortuito.] Temere, ♦ m^kouV. wi^ ^<e&!Kw\j5i 
plan or Bjrstem;* fortuitOj 'as chance has it.* 
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3. Litterarum secreta.] Tacitus cannot mean that the 
Germans were wholly ignorant of the use of letters for ordinary 
purposes, since, Ann, 11. 63 and 88, he speaks of letters ad- 
dressed by Maroboduus, king of the Suevi, and Adguidestrios, 
chief of the Chatti, to the emperor and senate respectively. He 
is clearly alluding to the clandestine love letters of which we 
have mention in Ovid, Juvenal, Martial, and is thus suggesting 
a contrast to the disadvantage of Ms countrymen. 

4- Praesens et maritis permissa.] 'Immediate and 

at the discretion of the husbands.' 

5* Accisis.] Sc. cut so short as to be completely disfi- 
gured. 80 'acdsae res' in the sense of 'impaired fortunes.' 
Contrary to the authority of most of the MiSS. OrelH reads 
abscisis. 

6. Publicatae enim pndicitiae.] in reference to «»• 

married women. So profligate were the Boman ladies of the 
empire that we are told, Ann, 11. 85, that the senate had to 
provide by law that no woman whose father, or grandfather, or 
husband was an * eques ' should give in her name as a prostitute 
to the aediles. *Enim' implies a -transition in the subject. Taci- 
tus passes from the character of the married to that of unmar- 
ried women. 

7- Aetate.] Here 'youth.' 

8. Seculum.] Louandre: Mamode dusifecle.' '2<eitgeist' 
is the equivalent German word. In the New Testament oicor is 
used in a precisely similar way. 

9. Melius... Civitatis.] Sc. agunt. 'Still better is the 
condition of those states,' &c. 'Adhuc' strengthens the com- 
parative melius ; it is equivalent to the Greek (ti, and is here 
used when the writers of the Augustan age would have used 
'eiiam.* 

10. Gum spe.'-transigitnr.] Transigerecum aliquare= 
finire, absolvere rem. Compare Agr. 34, Transigite cum expc- 
ditionibus, and Ch. 22 (of this work), rixae raro conviciis transi' 
guntur. The meaning therefore is that the hopes and vows of 
a wife are ended once for all at the time of marriage. This was 
far from being the case at Borne. Martial, Yl. 7, tells us of a 
lady who shortly after the revival of the Julian law married her 
teuth husband. 

11. Ne tainC[Uain...ainent.] 'That they may fix their 
affections, not, as it were, on the l^usband, but on the manied 
state.' 

i^' Abatis.] Sc. the children bom after the final arrange- 
meats made by the father as to \i\a Yievx^ «.ii^ \>[i!^ ^>ss^^MQ^<;»a. of 
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his property. lu his account of the Jews, Tacitus says of them, 
Higt, V. 5, what he here says of the Germans (necare queroquam 
ez agnatis nefiis). Compare the use of * sublatum/ Agr. 6, and 
see note. 

13. Flagitinm.] See note 6 on word, Oh, 12. 

14- Alibi boiaae leges.] The allusion is to the Lex 
Julia, passed in the reign of Augustus, about 17 B.C., and to 
the liOZ Papia Poppaea, passed a.d. 9, as a supplement to the 
former. These laws bad for their object the regulation and 
encouragement of marriage ; they proved however, as Tacitus 
tells us, Ann. ni. 25, a failure, and simply increased the power 
of the 'delatores.* 



CHAPTER XX. 

I* Nudi ac sordid!.] The first word expresses the scan- 
tiness of their clothing, the second, its meanness and filth. 

«. NeC ancilliS—delegantur.] in allusion to the prac- 
tice at Kome in his own time, Tacitus says, Dial. 29, At nunc 
natus infans delegatur Graeculae alicui ancillae. 

3- NulliS educationis deliciis.] *By no soft refine- 
ments in their training.* 

4. Virtus agnOSCat.] A kind of personification, 'Till 
valour claim them as her own,' 

5. Festinantur.] * Hurried into mamage,' 

6. MiSCentur.] ' -Are united in marriage.' 

7. Robora.] ' The robust frames.' 

8. Refemilt.] Equivalent to * repraesentant.' Compare 
Ch. 43> Marsigni sermone ac cultu Suevos referunt. 

9. TainQUain...teneant.] 'Under the notion that (sis- 
ters sons) bind the affections more strongly and the family more 
extensively.' The German idea seems to have been that while 
the attachment of the sons would be secured by nature, the less 
close relationship of the nephew would be advantageously se- 
cured by custom. 

10. Nnllnm testamentum.] Sc no will according to 

Boman ideas, which required the presence and signature of 
witnesses, &c. 

II. Tanto gratiosior.] 'So much th^ mox^i T^-^^x^^-i. 
with Avour/ 
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12. Orbitatis pretia.] We have several allurioni in Ik* 
dtuB to the infiaence possessed by the childless wealthy. The 
sabject is noticed Ann. m. 25, xni. 51, zv. 19, HitL L 73, 
(whtTe it is said of Galvia Crispinilla that she was potens pecs* 
Ilia et orbUate), Dial. 6, and is continually remarked on by Ju- 
venal. 'Pretia,* * advantages.' Gomp. Pliny, Epp. IV. 15, where 
we have the similar phrase, orbiiaiii praemia. 



CHAPTER XXL 

1 . Snscipere.] ' To adopt.' 

2' Nee] Nee here = sed non, as it commonly set non. 

3. ImplacabileS dnrant] it is not dear whether the 
nominative to durant is inimicitiae or Grennans, as the word im- 
placabilis might be applied to either. We prefer the former 
view, 

4* Becipit satisfactionem.] Sa teoeives this penalty 
as a satisfaction for the wrong. Caesar, B, G, vi. 9, has the 
phrase accipere satisfactionem which seems to express nune 
clearly the notion doubtless implied here that the aggrieved 
party professes himself satisfied. 

5. Juxta libertatem.] Sc * by the side of freedom.' 
This is perhaps better than ' in proportion to freedom/ though 
tliere may be the notion that the nearer you approach liberty, 
the greater the danger. 

6. ConvictibuS et hOSpitiis.] Convictua are social ga- 
therings among friends and neighbours ; hospitium imfjies 
throwing open one's house to strangers and foreigners. 

7. ApparatiS epulis.] *Well furnished entertainments.' 
Livy uses the same expression (xxni. 4). Comp. Ch. 14, note 6. 
The idea of the word is 'careful preparation,' and so it ap- 
proaches very closely the sense of ' exquisitus.' 

8. Defecere.] Sc. epulae. 

9* Nec interest.] It makes no difference whether they 
come by invitation or not. 

10. Quantum ad jus hospitis.] Comp. Agr. 44, quan- 
tum ad gloriam. 

!!• Imputant.] 'I^egard as an obligation.' A word pro- 
perly used ot money accounts. 

12. VictUS inter hospites COmia.l These words can 
only xueon, ' their demeanour to t'h.eu ^M^^Xa Sa cq\»\ak^\a^ «&&. 
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must, if genuine, hare been added by way of summing up 
what we have been told about German hospitality, and, per- 
haps, of contrasting their treatment of strangers with their 
quarrelsomeness over their cups among themselves, which is 
noticed in the following chapter. They are found in all the 
MSS., and it seems rash in Hitter (who follows Ernesti) to pro- 
nounce them an interpolation, as he does chiefly on the ground 
that Tacitus never uses *yictus' for *vivendi modus.' Even 
writers of the Augustan age occasionally use the "word in this- 
sense. Lachmann has ingeniously conjectured vinculum inter 
onines comitas. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Every German usage noticed in this chapter is in pointed 
contrast with Koman habits. An ordinary Roman of the upper 
class rose before daybreak, had his game at ball (pila), and then 
took his bath ; he and his friends reclined on the same couch at 
dinner ; he must not go about armed within the city ; he could 
not drink without disgrace before nightfall ; he was much more 
staid and reserved than a German. Tacitus throughout this 
chapter is evidently describing the way of life of the chie& and 
the higher class generally. 

1 . Plurimam.] Sc. the greatest part of the year. 

2. Ut inter vinolentOS.] See note on ch. 2, ut in licen- 
tia vetustatis. The word 'vinolentus' is not necessarily confined 
to the intoxication produced by wine. 

3- Transiguntur.] See note lo, ch. 19. 

4. ^AsciSCendiS principibUS.] Asciscere principes, *to 
admit into the number of their chiefs,' the same in fact as eli- 
gere. 

5* D6 pftCe^'COnsultant.] We have instances of this 
having been done by Civilis in preparing for his revolt. Hist. 
IV. 14 and 29. 

6. SimpliceS COgitationeS.] * Simplex* here means 
'frank, openhearted,' and so the expresuion is about equivalent 
to our word * sincerity,' or * candour.' It is used in the same 
sense JTis^. L 15, ego ac tu simplicissime inter nos hodie loqui- 
mur; Ann. l. 69, simplices eas curas; and we find the noun. 
Hist, m. 86, inerat tamen simplicitas et liberalitas. 

7. Astnta ... Callida.] The first word implies natural 
cunning ; the second, that which is acquired by experience of 
the world. Hence, Agr, 9, we find the expression calliditas 
fori. 'Oallidus' has not necessarily a bad sense, nor indeed is 
the bad sense uppermost in the word, as is the cas« mth. * «&- 
tutaa. * 
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8. Aperit adhnc secreta pectoris.] If we oomitrae 

adhuc witn aperit, the meaniog will be that up to the prenent 
time the Germans are simple and sincere, with an implied hint 
that they will not long retain these qualities. If oonstroed 
with ' secreta/ the expression will mean the thoughts that have 
been locked in their breasts up to the time of their festiye ga- 
thering. Or possibly it may be used for etiam. Compare note 9, 
Oh. 19. We are reminded of Horace's line (jSa& I. 4. 89) : 

Oondita cum verax aperit praecordia Liber. 

9. Ergo detecta--mens.] The consequence of their 
consultiug under the circumstances described is introduced by 
'ergo.' The subsequent clause, beginning according to the 
punctuation we have thought it best to adopt (postera die re- 
tractatur) states the correction of the possible ill e£fects of such 
a practice. The subject of ' retractatur' is mens, or more 
strictly, the results at which the 'mens' has arriyed by the process 
described. 

10. Salva- -ratio est.] 'Batio' expresses that which 
peculiarly belongs to a thing ; here, ' the peculiar character or 
advantage of each time.* Herodotus, i. 33, mentions a preoisdy 
similar custom as prevaUing among the Persians. 
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1. FrumentO.] Sc. 'wheat.' Commonly, 'frumentum' 
includes every sort of grain. 

2. Corruptus.] Changed by the process of fermentation. 
Herodotus, ii. 77, speaks of ' wine made from bariey ' as an 
Egyptian drink. Pliny, H. N. xxii. 82, says this liquor was 
known by the name of cerevisia in Gaul and other proYinoes. 

3< Bipae.] Sc. the bank of the Rhine. According to 
Caesar, B. 0, iv. % the Suevi would not allow wine to be im- 
ported into their territoiies. 

4. Becens fera.] The meaning is not that the Germans 
ate their meat actually raw, but that they did not keep it so 
long as the Bomans. Pomponius Mela, ill. 3. 2, exa^erates 
their savageness in this respect. Caesar's account, B. (?. iv. i 
and VI. 22, of the German diet corresponds with what we are 
told liere. He speaks of milk, cheese, and meat as the staple 
of their food. 

.«?. Sine apparatU.] Compare Oh. 14 and 21. 'Appara- 
tus' here implies all the adjuncts of an elegantly furnished 
table. 

6. iSifle Wandimentis.l *B\aud\menW\i«t^M^^\i*st^«;^'' 
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lust^ Jug.Zoy calls irritamenta ^ulae, and are enumerated in 
detail by Etorace, Sai, n. 8. 8 — 9. 

7. Expellimt.] So. Grermani. 

8. Si iiidiilseris...vinceiitur.] Of this we have two 

recorded instances, Hiat.*W. 79 and Ann. L 50. In the first, 
one of the cohorts of Oivilis, consisting of Chauci and Frisii, 
was entirely destroyed while in a state of intoxication by the 
inhabitants of the Colonia Agrippinensis. In the second, which 
occurred during the first campaign of Germanicus in Germany, 
a night attack was made by some light Boman cohorts under 
Caedna on the Marsi who were surprised in a drunken revel. 
Compare for a similar incident Herod. L 2 1 1. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

I. Unnni.] One and only one. 

^« QnibUS id ludicrom est.] ' To whom the thing is a 
diversion.' 

3. InfestaS.] Sc. with their points turned towards the 
bodies of the dancers. Louandre renders it *qui les menacent.' 
It would seem that the spears were stuck in the ground with 
th^ points upwards. 

4* Artem.] Comp. Agr, 36, arte Britanni...missilia nos- 
trorum vitare. 

5- In quaestnm aut mercedem.] On the contrary, at 

Borne, the gladiator was hired and fought for pay. There 
were instances of ruined spendthrifts of noble birth gaining 
their livelihood as performers on the stage, and it is quite pos- 
Bible that Tacitus may have been thinking of such men. 

6. QnamviS audacis.] * However reckless.* 'Audax'is 
more frequently applied to persons than to things. We do 
however meet with such expressions as ' audax facinus,* ' audax 
consilium,* &c. 

7* Inter Seria.] 'As a serious occupation.' 

8. Juvenior.] Tacitus seems to use this form of the com- 
parative to draw special attention to the superior strength and 
vigour of yonth, a notion which would not be so prominent in 
'junior.' 

9* Fidem.] EquivsJent to our word 'honour.' 

10. Per commercia.] Comp. Agr. i^, iM«^ q^w^ •£« 

amtmercia venandaiioa. 
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i'« Ezsolvant.] So. Uberent. Compare jlnn. vi. 44, Donee 
Tiridates pudore proditionis paucoB exsdvii; and Hist. in. 61, 
Donee Piiscus et AlphenuB pudore proditionis cunctoe extolw- 
rent 

CHAPTER XXV. 

I. Ceteris.] So. all slaves not acquired in the manner 
just described. These might be captured in war, or obtained 
by regular purchase. 

^. Descriptis per familiam ministeriis.] 'In the 

different services distnbuted among the domestics.' A wealthy 
Roman had a distinct set of slaves for town and city purposes. 
The word 'familia' answers to our 'establishment.' 

3* Sedem-.-peiiateS.} 'A house and home of his own.' 

4' Penates.] The word expresses the idea of home ¥dth 
all the domestic economy connected with it. Roman slaves did 
not live separate and apart, but were commonly housed together 
under one roof in close contiguity to their master. They had 
little apartments called ' cellae.' See Horace, Sat. i. 8. 8. 

5* GolonO.] The 'colon us' was a renting farmer. The 
German slave thus occupied something like the position of the 
Roman ' cliens ' in the times of the republic. 

6. Hactenus paret.] ' is in subjection up to this limit,' 
sc. of furnishing corn, &c. 

7* Cetera domus Officia.] Sc. all the other domestic 
duties which among the Romans were performed by slaves 
termed ^vemae.' By 'uxor' and 'liberi' are meant the wife 
and children of the master. 

8. Opere.] Sc ' hard labour.' Horace threatens his slave 
Davus (Sat. 11. 7. 118) that he will send him off to Ms Sabine 
farm ; Accedes opera agro nona Sabino. 

9- Disciplina et severitate.] A hendiadis for severi- 
tate disciplinae, an expression which occurs HisL i. 51. 

10. Nisi quod impune.] * Only it is done with impu- 
nity.' 

II. Aliquod momentum.] 'An element of any consi- 
derable importance.' Freedmen at Rome often acquired enor- 
mous wealth and great political influence. Pallas, Narcissus, 
Polycletus, are names with which Tacitus makes us familiar. 
The last of these was sent by Nero on an important mission to 

Britain. 

^^' Quae regnantur.l Com^aie cs^. ^v '^x«Ba\ises^ 
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Gothones regnantur. Compare also Hist. i. i6, where Galba, 
on adopting Piso, is represented as saying, ' It is not here, as it 
is among nations despotically ruled \regnantur) that there is a 
distinct governing family, while all the rest are slaves.* 

13. ImpareS libertini.] *The inferior condition of the 
&eedmen ; * inferior, that is, to the condition of the freebom. 
Ko distinction is implied between ' libertus ' (used above) and 
'libertinus.' The term *libertus' is the correlative of *domi- 
nns;' 'libertinus' referred to the man^s new condition and de- 
signated him as one of a class. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

1. In asaras extendere.] so. to continue taking a 

succession of usurae, that is, to exact compound interest. This 
seems the only meaning which brings out the force of in usuras. 

2. Ideoque magis servator.] The subject of this 

clause is ' non fenerari,' which is to be supplied from the pre- 
ceding. We are here reminded of what Tacitus remarks at the 
end of ch. 19, plus ibi boni mores valent quam alibi bonae leges. 
On the evils connected with usury at Home he dwells particu- 
larly, Ann, VI. 16, 17, where the somewhat remarkable phrase, 
' agitare fenus,* is repeated. 

3. In vices OCCUpantur.] We understand the meaning 
to be that the land here spoken of was of the nature of ager 
publicus, and was occupied in turns for the purposes of tillage, 
the chiefs and nobles having the largest portions. The distri- 
bution of the allotments would be changed from time to time. 
This view accords with what we are told by Caesar, B. G. vi. 
22, that the magistrates assigned every year to families and 
clans settled on the same spot as much land as they thought fit, 
and where they chose, and compelled them in the course of a year 
to go elsewhere. Nor does it necessarily clash with what is 
said ch 20, 'that they live scattered and apart, &c.' There may 
have been (though Caesar, B. G. iv. i, denies it) fixed properties 
along with such a system as seems suggested by this passage. 

4. Secundum dignationem.] ' According to rank.* The 
chief receives a larger portion than the nobles, and they again 
than the other freebom members of the tribe. On dignatioy see 
note 4, ch. 13. 

5- Arva per annOS mutant.] Tacitus is speaking of 
change of occupancy, not of possession. * Arvum,* * land under 
tillage.' Comp. Horace, C. ni. -24. 11 — 16, where the habits 
of the Getae are descrihedf a Thracian trVbe ^\iO «.i^ ^^\^\f^\iv«^ 
cbaziged their lands annually. 
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6. Superest ager.] See note, ch. 6. 

7- Gum-COnteildunt.] Kritz here reads 'laborare,* but 
laborare contendunt seems a strange expressioD. We have ad* 
hered to Orelli. The meaning is, * they do not laboriously strive 
with the assistance of the fertility and extent,' &c., sc. they 
leave the soil to its own natural productions, and attempt no- 
thing like scientific agriculture. Or it may be rendered, 'nor 
does their industry vie with the richness and extent of the soil.' 

8. Sola-iirperatur.] *Com alone is required from the 
earth.* * Imperare ' means to require that to which you have a 
right, and so is used of taxes, tribute, &c. There is a rhetorical 
touch about its use here. Cicero, de Senect, xv. 51, terra nun- 
quam recusat imperiuMf which may have possibly suggested thiir 
use of * imperare.* Comp. also as a correlative expression, Ut 
quamvis avido parerent arva colono. Yirg. Aen. 1. ^ (obelized 
lines). 

9. In totidem.] So. as those into which the JEtoman 
year was divided. 

10. InteUectum.] 'Intellectus' is a word of the silver 
age, a marked characteristic of which was the growth of abs- 
tract terms. It is used both actively and passively, denoting 
'the faculty of the understanding,' and also, as here, 'that which 
is understood,* and so is equivalent to our * meaning/ * significa- 
tion. ' 

11. B Ona.] * The blessin gs, * * bounty. * 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

I. Funerum nulla ambitiO.] The Gauls, on the con- 
trary, as we learn from Caesar, B. 0. VI. 19, delighted in splen- 
did and costly funerals. Such funerals were not uncommon at 
Rome. According to Pliny, II. N. xxxiii. 10. 47, one Isidorus, 
a freedman, directed that he should be buried at an expense of 
11,000,000 sesterces, or about £90,000. 

For the use of the word 'ambitio,' compare ^^r. 29, quern 
casura neque ut plerique fortium virorum ambitiose tulit, and 
Agr. 42, ambitiosa morte. 

'i' Certis lignis.] Sc. kinds of wood appropriated by 

custom to this particular purpose. 

Z- VestibuS.3 'Coverings.' 'Vestis' here seems to be 
equivalent to 'stragula vestis,' or 'tapete.' So ch. 10, 'candi- 
dam vestem,^ and ch. 40, ' vehiculum et vesteSf* &c. In the ac- 
count of the funeral of Germauicus {Ann, m. 2) we are told 
that the knights burnt covetinga ^NeaWci^ wi^ -^xivmLea. From 
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Cic. De Leg. n. 24, it appears that the legal term for the sprin- 
kliDg of perfumes was ' sumptuosa rcspersio.' Comp. also Vir- 
gil's description of the funeral of Misenus (Aen. vi. 221), Pur- 
pureasqne super veates, velamina nota, Conjiciunt. It would 
seem £h>m this passage that the actual garments of the dead 
man were included in the general term ' vestis.' 

4. . Qnomndam.] Sc. the chiefs. 

5* EqUUS.] Sc. hellator equus. See ch. 14. 

6. Sepulcrom CaespeS erigit.] Tacitus avoids the or- 
dinary mode of expression, caespite erigitur. Comp. Hist. v. 6, 
praecipuum montium Libanum erigit. Seneca {Ep. 7) has the 
very same expression ; hanc (domum) utrum caespes erex&rit 
an yarius lapis gentis iJienae, nihil interest. 

7. Gravem defunctis.] The peculiar force of the word 
' gravis' lies in its contrast to the usual prayer in an epitaph, 
' sit tibi terra Zms.' 

8. Peminis—meminisse.] Comp. Seneca, Ep. 100, Vir 
prudens meminisse perseveret, lugere desinat. 

9. In COmmUIie.] 'Generally.* The phrase occurs in a 
somewhat different sense Agr. 12, in commune non consulunt. 

10. Instituta ritUSOine.] 'Instituta* denotes civil and 
military customs ; 'ritus,' everything connected with religious be- 
liefs and forms of worship. 

I !• Nationes.] ' Natio' is a portion or member of a gens, 
which word denotes 'a people/ as, for instance, the Suevi, Lygii, 
&c. Comp. ch. 2, nationis nomen non gentis ; and see note 18. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

1. VaJidioreS.] Sc *more powerful than the Germans.' 
This must be Tacitus' meaning, since Caesar (to whom he refers) 
says, B. G. vi. 24, that there was once a time when the Gauls 
were superior to the Germans in bravery. 

2. SuniinUS.] Referring rather to Caesar's credibility 
than to his literary merits as a writer. 

3. PenXITltaret.] Sc take in exchange for their previous 
settlements. 

4. PromiSCUaS.] Open to the first comer. 

5. Begnorum potentia.] Sc. * powerful kingdoms.' The 
phrase is meant to express the power wbicbi beVow^^ \>q i%<go2^a^ 
oigsudaed kingdoma. 
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6. Igitor.] ' So it comes to pass.' 

7- Hercyniam silvam.] Caesar, B. G, n. 35, app^n 

to have regarded the Hercynian forest as almost coeztonsive 
with the southern part of Germany. Tacitus is here speaking 
of its western extremity. The locality which he assigns to the 
Helvetii would thus nearly coincide with the duchy of Baden. 
It should be observed that by Helvetii he means those who had 
quitted their own settlements, and had established themselves 
by conquests od the German side of the Hhine. Of these move- 
ments no particulars are known. 

8. Ulteriora Boii.] P^rt of this tribe according to Cae- 
sar, B. G. I. 5, had crossed the Rhine and settled in Noiicum, 
perhaps in what is now a portion of Bavaria and Bohemia. 

9. Signat(ine--niemoriani.] 'Serves as an indication 
of the old traditions of the spot,' i. e. of its invasion and occu- 
pation by the BoiL 

10. Mutatis CUltoribuS.] The BoU had been expelled 
by the Marcomanni (see ch. 42, and Ann. II. 61, 63) under the 
leadership of Maroboduus. 

II. Ab Osis, Germanormn natione.] Here Tadtos 

speaks doubtfully as to whether the Osi were a German tribe. 
Subsequently, ch. 43, he decides from their use of the Pannonian 
language and the fact of their patient submission to tribute that 
they could not be Germans. If we are determined that Tacitus 
shall not be inconsistent with himself, we must understand the 
words 'Germanorum natione' to represent the current conceptiou 
about the Osi, which classed them among the German tribes. 
Ritter has ventured to substitute *natio* for 'natione,' in order 
to get over this diflBculty. 

12. Quia pari-.-erant.] 'Because, in their like previous 
condition of poverty and independence, either bank had the 
same advantages and the same drawbacks.* Understand by 'utri- 
usque ripae ' the right and left banks of the Danube which were 
occupied respectively by the Aravisci and Osi. The words 'bona 
malaque' have their explanation in 'inopia ac libertate.' Nei- 
ther tribe had any special inducement to cross from one side of 
the Danube to the other. 

13. Treveri.] Caesar, B. 0. VIII. 25, describes the Tre- 
veri as very like the Germans. It is singular that the Roman 
general Cerialis in addressing them {Hist, IV. 75, 74) makes no 
allusion to this supposed German origin, but rather speaks of 
them as Gauls whom Roman intervention had delivered from 
German oppression. 

14* IferviiJ One of the moat powerful tribes of Belgic 
GauL They were neigbbours oi tVve Tieven. 
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15- Circa affectationem.] * in the matter of claiming.* 
This is a poat-Augustan use of the preposition circa, and an- 
swers to the metaphorical sense of our ' about.* 

i6. UltroJ The word answers to our 'actually/ and 
seems to express the writer's surprise. 

17. Similitndine et inertia.] Ahendiadis for 'simiii- 

tudine inertiae.' Comp. coeno ac palude, ch. 12; maculls 
pellibusque, 35; discipiina ao severitate, 28; oblectationi ocu- 
lisque, 33; castra ac spatia, 37. 

18. Bipam.] Be the Gallic bank of the Khine. 

19* Hand dubie Germanormn populi.] 'Peoples un- 
questionably German.' 

20. Vangiones, TribOCL NemeteS.] These three tribes 
are mentionedf by Caesar, B. 0. I. 51, as forming part of the 
army of the German Ariovistus, and the name of the Triboci 
occurs B, 0. IV. 10. Pliny, H, N. iv. 31, defines their locality, 
which was on the west bank of the Khine, and seems to have 
stretched southwards from Moguntiacum (Mayence). It would 
thus coincide with part of the Rhine provinces. Borbitomagus 
(Worms) was the capital of the Vangiones ; Koviomagus (Spire) 
that of the Nemetes. 

The Vangiones and Triboci are mentioned ffist. iv. 70. 

«i. Ne Ubii quidem-meruerint.] The Ubii allied 

themselves to Caesar and helped him in his battles with the 
Suevi. This was the beginning of their claim to be made a 
Boman colony, a distinction which appears to have been finally 
conferred upon them a. D. 51 by the famous Agrippina, the wife 
of the Emperor Claudius, who was bom in their territory. See 
Ann, XII. 27. Her grandfather, Marcus Agrippa, probably B.C. 
40, had removed them from their original settlements on the 
Gferman side of the Rhine to the western or Gallic bank, and 
had placed them under the protection of Rome. This explains 
the words, transgressi olim. 

««. LibentinS---VOCeiltur.] Compare ffUt. iv. 28, where 
it is said that ' the Ubii, a nation of German origin, had for- 
swcnm tiieir native country and assumed the Roman name of 
the Agrippinenses.' It is not quite clear whether by * conditoris 
tm ' Tacitus means Agrippa or Agrippina. 

«3' Origine erubeSCUnt.] Comp. ffist, IV. 64, where the 
legates of the Tencteri dwell on this fact. 

44. EzperimentO fidei.] Sc. in consideration of the 
proof which they had given of their fidelity. 

^5« Ut arcerentj ' That they imgYit Y«e^ o^ \!(^RA^ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
I* Haruni.] Sc. the tribes on the banks of the Bhine. 

«. Non multum ex ripa.] 'A small portion of the 
bank.' The words will not bear the meaning which some in- 
terpreters have put on them, * not far from the bank.' 

3- InSUlam Rheni amnis.] Tacitus thus briefly de- 
notes the island formed by the Rhine, Yahal, and Mosa. See 
Hist. IV. 12. It was known as * insula Batavorum.' 

4. In quibus.fierent.] * Where it was destined they 
should become,' &c. Compare Agr. 34, Defixere aciem in his 
vestigiis in quibm pulcram et spectabilem victoriam ederetis. 

5- Antiquae societatis insigne.] it seems far-fetched 

to refer * insigne' with Ritter to the *dextrae' (clasped right 
hands) mentioned Hist. i. 54, and ll. 8, as emblems of friendeSiip 
and good faith. The words find a more natural explanation in 
the following sentence. 

6. Nam nee tributiS—atterit.] *For neither are th^r 
insulted by tribute, nor does the tax-gatherer impoverish them. 

7- Exempt! oneribus et eoUationibus.] *Onera'were 

the fixed annual taxes; * collation es,* special and extraordinary 
contributions made after some great loss, such, for instance, as 
we read of Ann. l. 71, where we find that the provinces of 
Gaul, Spain and Italy, supplied the army of Germanicus, which 
had just returned from its campaign in Germany, with arms, 
horses, money, &c. Pliny {Paneg. 41) praises Trajan for having 
dispensed with these contributions, which were not always 
voluntary, but were occasionally exacted. The Batavi are re- 
presented as saying {Hist. v. 25) that 'not tribute, but valour 
and brave soldiers, were required from them.' (Sibi non tributa 
sed virtutem et viros indici.) 

8. Tantum-.Sepositi.] ' Reserved only for the purposes 
of fighting.' For the word 'sepositi' compare Agr, 31, osten- 
damus quus sibi Caledonia viros seposuerit, 

9- Velut tela atque anna.] Comp. Hist. rv. 12, 

where the Batavi are said to furnish nothing to the Roman em- 
pire but ' men and ai'ms.'* 

10. Mattiacorum gens.] The Mattiaci were not neigh- 
bours of the Batavi, as might be supposed from their being 
mentioned in close connexion with them. Their settlements 
were considerahly to the south, on the German side of the 
Rhine, and about Wiesbaden. It a.^i^eai% itoxa. BLi&l. "W. ^^ 
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that preTioos to the reign of Trajan (of which Tacitus is here 
speaking) they had not always been in subjection to Rome, for 
they are there said to have united with the Chatti and TJsipii in 
besieging the Boman colony of Mogontiacum. 

It- MentS-'ftjUnt.] 'in sentiment and spirit,* or, 'in 
heart and mind they are with us.' Agunt=yivunt, sunt. 

1 2- Ipso adhnC>**COelO.] The Mattiaci still (adhuc) oc- 
cupied their original settlements, which being on comparatively 
high ground, were colder than those of the Batavi. 

13. AcrinS animantur.] 'They have a keener courage.' 
The idea of spirit and enterprise is implied in the expression. 

I4« DecmnateS agrOS.] The phrase occurs nowhere else, 
but it 18 almost certain that it must mean the same as 'decu- 
manus ager' (land which pays tithe), of which we have con- 
tinual mention in Cicero's verrine speeches with reference to 
Sicily. In Ann, xm. 54, we hear of lands set apart for the use 
of the soldiery (agros vacuos et militum usui sepositos), so that 
perhaps these 'decumates agri' were of the same kind, and con- 
tributed a tenth of their produce to the sustenance of the Koman 
armies in Upper and Lower Germany. 

15* LeviSSimnS.] Sc. the most restless, unsettled, &e. 

1 

16. Dubiae poSSeSSionis solum.] The 'decumates agri* 
are said to be oi Ndoubtful ownership' because they were neither 
reduced to the form of a province, nor again were the inhabit- 
ants perfectly independent, since they occupied the land on con- 
dition of parting with a tenth of its produce for Koman pur- 
poses, 

17. Liioite actd.] Compare -4 ^r. 41, Zzmife imperii. The 
boundary line in question was the work of the Emperor Trajan ; 
its object was to preserve the 'decumates agri' from the incur- 
Hions of the Germans. It appears to have been drawn from 
somewhere about Katisbon to Mayence, thus enclosing portions 
of Wurtemburg and Baden. The word ' acto ' expresses the 
drawing of an actual visible boundary. 

18. Sinus imperii.] Sc. 'the furthest nook of our em- 
pire.' 

19. Pars proyinciae.] bc the province of Upper Ger- 
many, or of Rnaetia. 

20. Habentur.] Sc. the inhabitants of the 'decumates 
agri,' which by means of the 'limes' were, as it were, brought 
into the Boman world. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

I- Ghatti.] This tribe is wrongly described by Caenur, 
B, Q. IV. lo, as a branch of the Snevi. 

2' Ulufa hos.] Ultra means further in a north-easterly 
direction. It is a question whether ' hos ' refers to the inhabit- 
ants of the decumates agri (who are the last mentioned) or to 
the MattiadL Ultra would have a much more precise meaning 
in the latter case than in the former, as the settlements of the 
Chatti bordered on those of the MattiacL They were further 
from the Rhine, and to the north of them. The passage from 
Non numeraverim to the end of ch. 20 has the appearance of a 
parenthesis, so that it seems possible (with Kritz) to understand 
' hos ' of the Mattiaci, the last Grerman tribe mentioned. 

3* Non ita effnsis---] We have adhered in this passage 
to the punctuation of Orelli and Ritter. Eritz does not seem 
to make it much clearer by beginning a new sentence at this 
point, and taking effu8iB...locis as an ablative which expresses 
the cause of the Chatti continuing (durant) to dwell in their own 
settlements, and not migrating as some of the other tribes. It is 
better to take it simply as an ablative of place, and to connect 
it with the preceding. The following words, durant ... rarescunt 
(which have been variously explained) appear to mean, 'They 
(the Chatti) extend, if (sc. wherever) the hill-ranges extend, 
and gradually diminish in number as the country becomes less 
hilly.' (Durant siquidem colles durant, pauUatimque rarescunt 
siquidem colles rarescunt). An antithesis seems intended be- 
tween * durant' and 'inchoant.* Louandre, as we think, 
rightly, renders durant by s'y prolongent. It is hardly neces- 
sary to suppose with some interpreters that the word must 
mean, 'they endure to dwell,' or 'are constrained to dwell.' 
The territory of the Chatti would appear to have been rather 
desirable than otherwise, when compared with the rest of Ger- 
many. 

4* GhattOS SnoS deponit.1 There is something bold 

and poetic about this passage. The Hercynian forest is person- 
ified, and the Chatti are regarded as its 'alumni* 'Deponit,' 
'leaves,' ' sees the last of.' 

5- Stricti.] " Close-knit." 'Stricttis' is opposed to laxus, 
solutus, flaccidus. 

6. Ut inter GermanoS.] Sc. 'Considering they are 
Germans,' who as a rule were rash and impetuous. 

7- NoSSe Ordines.] Understand by 'ordines' 'regular 

military array.* Comp. HiM. i. 68, ordines sequi. The *8ol- 

lertia* of the Chatti la illuatrated en\.Vre\^ \xi t^1^x«ii<s)^\a^vc. 
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8- Occasiones.] So. Fayonrable opportnnitieB of attackmg 
tbe enemy. 

9- Disponere dienij ' Portion out the day.' RefemD^ 
to the division of the day into watches. Comp. Pliny, Epp. ix. 30, 
qoaeris qaem ad modum in TosciB diem aestate disponam, 

10. Vallare nOCtemJ So. Noctu castra vallare. Or per- 
baps better to take the words thus ; ' render night secure by an 
mtrenchment.' This gives a more picturesque turn to the 
sentence. 

II. Nec nisi Romanae disciplinae concessnm.] We 

retain tiie reading Bomanae which has the weight of MS. autho- 
rity. It must mean, 'to no other discipline than Uie Roman.' 
The reading *ratione* whidi Bitter adopts from the suggestion of 
a copyist, gives perhaps a preferable sense, ' made possible only 
by systematic discipline.' 

1 9* Ad belluin.] 'To a campaign,' as contrasted with a 
single engagement (praelium). Comp. Hist, IL 40, non ut ad 
poguam sed ad beUandum profectL 

I B- Fortoita pugna.] Sc. Kara est. 

14' Eqnestrium sane virinm.] Tribes whose chief 

strength consisted in cavalry, which in the judgment of a 
Bc«nan was less capable of regular organisation than infantry, 
and was thus more fitted for * casual encounters' (fortuita pngna), 
are 'here contrasted with the Chatti Compare SalL Hist, Fr. 
More equestris praelii sumtis tergis atque redditis. 

15. Velocitas est.] 'Fleetness and timidity go to- 
gether; slowness of movement is more akin to steady courage.'* 
* Juxta' is used in the same way Ann, vi. 42, populi imperium 
juxta libertatem. ' Constantia ' implies 'deliberate and disciplined 
courage.' 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

I. Aliis Germanorom andentia.1 'What with 

other German tribes is a rare practice and confined to individual 
daring.' Audentia has here a favourable meaning. Comp. ch. 34, 
neo defuit avdentia Druso, &o. 

1. Crinem barbamque submittere.] 'Submittere' is 

equivalent to the more usual 'promittere,' 'to let grow.' 

3. Nec nisi hoste caeSO.] Civilis, the Batavian, (whose 
anceotoiv were CSmtti) did this. See HwU rr. 6i, 

5-^ 
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4- Obligatumque virtuti oris habitum.] Sc. the beard- 
ed face, which is a Rymbol that they have devoted themselves to 
valour. ' Obligatum ' is for * quo se oblig&niDt/ and it is joined 
to virtuti by a kind of hypallage. The beard and long hair were 
the outward sign (oris habitus) of their devotion to war. 

5- Super sanguinem et spoUa.] Sc. as liiey 8too4over 

their enemy's bleeding corpse, &c. The meaning is^ " as soon as 
they have slaughtered and spoiled a foe.*' 

6. Frontem revelant.] Sc. they remove the long hair. 

* Frons' here means the face generally. 

7. Pretia rettulisse.] * They have paid the due price 

for birth ;' sc. they have ful6lled the purpose of their existence. 
The expression is thus equivalent to ' vitam meruisse.' 

8. Ignavis et imbellibusj See note 3, ch. 12. 

9. Sanalor.] Sc the condition of being unshom. 

10. Absolvat.] Sc. from the disgrace attached to him. 
1 1* Habitus.] Sc. the wearing of this iron ring. 

12. Jamque Canent insignes.] ' They even attain old 
age, with this distinction.' Insignes • (for insigniti) mems 

* marked out by the iron ring.' Comp. Ch. 38, Apud Suevos us- 
que ad canitiem &c. 

13. Visu nova.] *strange,*' unfamiliar.' 

14- Prodigi alieni, contemptores sui.] Compare Sail. 

Cat. v. alieni appetens, sui profusus, which passage perhaps 
Tacitus had in his mind. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

I. Certum jam alveo.] *Well-defined in regard to its 
channel,' sc. the channel is comparatively narrow, deep, and not 
broken up by islets. Tacitus is speaking of the Rhine from 
Cologne to somewhere about Amheim. 

'2. Tencteri.] I'his tribe is mentioned IlUt. rv. 64, as 
having taken a prominent part in the revolt of Civilis. The 
Usipii and Tencteri seem to have occupied the country between 
Coblenz and Wiesbaden. 

3. Rhenum COlunt.] Bhenum for Rheni ripam. 

4. Familiam.] 'The slaves and domestics.' 

5. Penates.] 'The house itself and its various adjuncts.' 

6. YeVOX,^ * High-spirited.' 

7- JHeliorJ So. superior in ww. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

1. Brncteri.] The Bmcteri were neighbours of the Usipii, 
with whom they are mentioned ^nn. i. 51. From Ann. I. '60, and 
Strabo, vn. i . 3, it appears that the river Luppia (Lippe) ran through 
their territory. We have no historical record of the event alluded 
to in the words 'pulsis ac penitus excisis.' It is not improbable 
that it may have occurred after the rebellion of Civilis had been 
crushed by the Bomans. 

2. GhamaVOS et AngriviriOSj The Chamavl are 
mentioned Ann, xiii. 55, where it is said that their original 
settlements were subsequently those of the Tubantes and Usipii, 
the Bructeri not being named. At this time they appear to have 
been settled on the banks of the Weser. The Angrivarii, as 
may probably be inferred from Ann. ii. 19 and 41, occupied 
districts between the Weser and Elbe. Dr. Latham suggests 
that the termination of the name is the ^ware' in Cant ware and 
= occupantSy inhabitants. 

3. Consensu.] 'CoaUtion.' 

4. Nam ne invidere.] Comp. Ann. i. 22, Ne 

hostes quidem sepultura invident. 'Spectaculo' is the ablative. 
''They did not grudge or stint us even in the spectacle of the 
battle." We see the transition to this construction with the 
ablative from the common usage of the Augustan age illustrated 
by Cic. De Orat. ii. 56, Kisi interdam in hoc Crasso pauUum 
inviderem. Quintilian, ix. 3. i, remarks that in his time the 
ablative was used with invidere when Cicero would have used the 
accusative. We do not know to what particular event Tacitus 
is here alluding. It must have occurred between A. D. 70 and 
98 (the date of this work) since from several passages of the 
HUtoriae (iv. 21.61. 77, v. 18) it appears that at the commence- 
ment of Vespasian's reign the Bructeri were still in existence. 

5. Oblectationi OCnlisqne.] A dativus commodi. The , 
expression is a h^ndiadis. See note 17, ch. 28. Tacitus was 
no doubt thinking of the pleasure which the Bomans derived 
from the gladiatorial contests. 

6. QuandoJ ' 'Since.' 

7. Urgentibus imperii fatiS.] We retain Orelli's reading 
(which is also that of Hitter), as we see nothing gained by the 
m urgentibus of Kritz, who interprets the words as equivalent 
to si forte accidat ut fatalia tempera instent. Tacitus seems 
rather to mean that 'fatalia tempera' were even then Iqq\sl\tv%^ 
notwithstanding ^e promise of prosperity ^vem Vj \}ici^ ^^m^ 
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meocement of Trajan's reign, on which he dwells with evidBfit 
pleasure Agr, 3. Without assuming that he was thoroughly 
convinced that the empire had entered on a period of inevitaUe 
decline (as the reading vergentibus would imply), it is at least by 
no means improbable that its vast extent and miscellaneoQS 
character inspired him with vague apprehensions, and that among 
the elements of danger Germany from its special circumstanoeB 
would be likely to hold a prominent place. His general meaning 
seems to be very accurately represented by a passage from 
Matthew Arnold's poem on Heine's Grave, in which h« speab 
thus of England : 

Staggering on to her goal; 

Bearing on shoulders immense, 

Atlantean, the load, 

Well nigh not to be borne. 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. 

The last line comes very near to the notion of 'uigentibos fails,' 
in which the ideas of a heavy pressure and blind hunyiog on 
are probably combined. 

8. Nihil jam discordiam.] CJomp. Agr. n, Nee 

aliud adversus validissimas gentes pro nobis utilius quam quod 
in commune non consiUunt, and Ann, 11. 62, Haud leve decos 
Drusus quaesivit, illiciens Germanos ad diicorditu. Precisely 
similar to the sentiment here expressed is the well-known 'divide 
et impera.' 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I* A tergO.] 'Tergum^ as opposed to *frons* (which in 
'a fronte' clearly means north or north-west) must mean to the 
south-east. The Dulgubini would probably be somewhere be* 
tween the Angrivarii and the Weser. Their locality however, 
and that of the Chasuarii, cannot be accurately defined. 

2. Aliaeque •.••;. memoratae.] Meaning, perhaps, such 

tribes as the Ansibarii {Ann. xiii. 55) andTubantes (Ann. I. 51)* 
which are here passed over as not equally famous (haud perinde 
memoratae) with the rest. 

3* Frisii.l This tribe (which is often mentioned in the 
AnnaU and History ^ and Agr. 28) occupied the extreme north 
of Grermany from the Bhine to the Ems. They are noticed by 
Pliny and Ptolemy, but only Tacitus speaks of their division 
into majores and minores Frisii. ' A fronte excipiunt^' that is to 
say, between the Angrivarii and Chamavi and the western or 
Boman boundary from which Tacitus regards tiiem. 

4« Praetexuntor.] 'Are fringed by.' The metaphor ii 
U^uu from the border ^iMtex^") oi \2i[i« \a^^ 
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5* LaCUS.] These 'lakes' (now known as the Zayderzee) 
are oontinoally mentioned in the account of tiie campaigns of 
Grermanicus. See Ann, L 60. 63. 70 and n. 8. The ''fossa Dru- 
siana " {Ann, II. 8), which united the Rhine and Yssel, opened 
a communication with the lakes in question. 

6. DrnsO GermanicO.] It seems better to take this with 
Orelli of Drusus alone, the father of Germanicus, than with 
Kritz of both the father and the son. Such an asyndeton would 
be needlessly harsh and obscure, as Bitter, who inserts oc, has 
noticed. Drusus is spoken of, HUt. v. 19, as Drusus Germanicus. 
His son was not so much an explorer as an avenger of the defeat 
of Varus. This makes Orelli's view the more probable. The 
following words (Mox nemo tentavit), which seem to contradict 
it, must be understood of exploring expeditions rather than of 
ordinary campaigns. 

7- Qnam scire J Sc. than to pry into them with the 
purpose of ascertaining the actual facts. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

!• HactennS novimns.] Sc. this is the extent of 

my knowledge of western Germany. 

«. In Septentrionem redit.] Sc. "it runs up north- 
wards, and returns southwards, with a vast sweep.'* Gomp. for 
this use of 'redire' VntO. Qeorg. iii. 351, Quaque redit medium 
Bhodope porrecta sub axem, where the word 'i^it' indicates the 
winding course of the mountain-range, which stretches north- 
wards and then takes a semi-circular bend to the south. The 
"vast sweep" (ingenti flexu) is the Cimbrio Chersonesus, and is 
the same as the ' lati sinus ' mentioned ch. i, where see note. 
Gomp. also 37, ifundem G^rmaniae sinwm, proximi Oceano Gim- 
bri tenent. 

3. Ghanconun gens.] Pliny, H,N, xvi. i, divides the 
Chauci into majores and minores, and makes the Visui^ (Weser) 
the boundary between them. In Ann, XL 19, Tacitus recognises 
this distinction (missis qui majores Ghaucos ad deditionem pelli- 
cerent). The Ghauci majores seem to have been settled between 
the Weser and the Elbe, the minores between the Weser and the 
Ems. Though in this passage Tacitus describes them favourably, 
it appears from Hut iv. 79, v. 19, that they aided Givilis in Ms 
revolt. 

4« LateribnS.] Sc. the eastern frontiers. 

5* Donee SinueturJ Referring to their southern 

boundary. 
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6. Sed et implent.] Comp. Veil. Paterc. n. io6, where 
the youth of the Chauci are spoken of as 'infinita numero.* 

7. Sine impotentiaj "Without lawless violence.*' (0 
and B). 

8. Secretiqne.] Sc. keeping aloof from other trihes. 

9. Asseqnnntar.] Equivalent to *efficiunt.* 'They at- 
tain the result' described in the words "ut superiorea agant." 

10. ExercitUS &C.] Undei-stand 'promptus est.' The 
wordff 'plurimum virorum equorutnque' are best taken in apposi- 
tion with 'exercitus/ and seem to be added with the view »! 
pointing a contrast between the Chauci on one hand and such 
tribes as the Ohatti and Tenoteri on the other, which could not 
boast of strength in both cavalry and infantry. See ch. 30 and 

II* Eadem fania<] Sc. the same renown as in war. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

I* In latere.] ^* on the eastern or south-eastern frontier. 
The tribes are conceived as looking towards the northern sea. 
Comp. Ch. 34, note i. 

2. Cherusci.] The Chemsci from Caesar's description of 
them, B. G. vi. 10, must have occupied regions between the 
Weser and the Elbe. The ' silva Bacenis,' he tells us, formed a 
barrier between them and their enemies, the Suevi. Under 
their chief Arminius they defeated and destroyed three Boman 
legions commanded by Varus, A.D. 9. 

3. Nutrierunt.] Almost equivalent to ' auxerunt.* Comp. 
Agr, 40, tranquillitatem atque otium penitus auxit, 

4* Quia false quiescas.] '' Because you would be peace- 
ful under a delusion," sc. * peacefolness would be a delusion,' &c. 

5. Impotentes.] Sc *sui;* lawless, unable to restrain the 
impulses ofgreed. It was the especial distinction of the Chauci 
(35) that they were sine impotentia. 

6. Ubi mann sunt.] * * Where matters are decided by 

force, moderation and justice are terms applied (only) to the more 
powerful." It is implied that what is despised as cowardice in 
the weak, is regarded as a praiseworthy moderation in the strong. 

7. Ex aequo.] *0n equal terms.' Comp. Agr. Civitates 
quae in ilium diem ex aequo egerant. 

8. ChattiS Cessit.l "in the case of the victorious 

Cbatti Bucceaa (fortuna) haabeeiii^en^A.^^m^Y^'^'^^^* (Cand 
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M), In 8i^ientiams=nt sapientia videatur. The Chatti and Che- 
rusci are describod Ann, XII. 28, as having been at perpetual 
feud. 

9. Tract! mina.] "Dragged down in the fall (of the Che- 
roBci)/* Comp. MUt in. 29, pinnae ac summa valli ruiTM. sua 
traxit (ballista); Ann, vi. 26, Agrippinae pernicies Plancinam 
traxU; and Hist, I. 48, Galbae amicitia in abruptum tracttts. 

10. Fosi.] This name possibly .survives in that of the 
river Fuse, a branch of the AUer. If so, the Fosi occupied pai t 
of Hanover^ perhaps the neighbourhood of the town of Celle. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

I. Enndem Germaniae sinum.] See notes ch. i and 

35. Pliny, H. N. II. 67, designates this part of Germany as Cim- 
brorum promontorium. 

2- Utraqne ripa.] Sc. on the Khine and Danube. Kritz 
thinks the expression means both banks of the Bhiue ; but there 
would be no special significance in this. 

3* GastraaC Spatia.] ''Vast encampments.'* Ahendiadis. 

4. Molem mannsque.] "The immense military strength." 
llie word 'ntianus' is here used in its strict sense. 

5. Tarn magni exitUS fidem.] "Evidence of so exten- 
sive a migration.'* Caesar, B. G. I. 5, uses the word 'exire' in 
the sense of emigrating. (Helvetii id qu(xl constituerunt facere 
conantur ut e finibus suis exeant) 'Exitus' therefore (which 
is the reading of all the MSS.) may very well bear this meaning, 
though there seems to be no precisely similar instance of the use. 
Metiri fidem is to measure or estimate (in this case it would be to 
estimate highly) the credit to be attached to an alleged fact. 

6. Gaecilio Metello ac Fapirio Carbone coss.] This 

was I T 3 B. 0., in which year Carbo was defeated near Koreia. 

7. CclUguntur.] 'Are the result;* a meaning akin to the 
logical use of the word in the sense of * to infer.' 

8. Ad altermn consulatum.] Sc. a. p. 98. This passage 

determines the date of the composition of this work. 

9. Tamdiu Germania vincitur.] "So long have we 

been trying to conquer Germany." The present tense implies 
that the work is still unaccomplished at the time of writing. 

10. Invicem daninaj Comp. Hitt, l. 2, nobllitatus 

cladibuB mutuis DacuB, 
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II- SaepiOB admonnere.] ^ given ns mare frequent 
wamiugs." 

13. Begno ArsaciS.] Oomp. Cb. 25, note 13. 

13- Gaedem GraSSi.] Cnssiu perished with his army in 
the East B. c. 53. 

14* PaCOrO.] Pacoros was the son of the Parthian king, 
Orodes, and, as we are told Hiii. v. 9, seized Judaea, and was 
ultimately crushed by Publius Yentidius A.D. 39. His name 
occurs in Horace, C. m. 6. 9. 

Amisso et ipse, ftC] Sc. which itself lost in a Pacorus an 
equivalent for Grassus, &c. 

15' Infira Ventidium dcjectaS.] This is said contempt- 
uously. *Dejectut* implies a diflig[racef ul fidL Yentidius, the 
conqueror of Pacorus, was a man of low origin. He had been 
brought to Home as a captive, and was said to have made a 
fortune by buying and selling mules. He rose to distinction 
through his connexion wiUi Caius Julius CSaesar under whom be 
served in GauL 

16. Carbone.] See not^ 6. 

17- Gassio ManliO.] Gassius Longinus and Scaurus 

Aurelius were defeated by the Hgurini and Gimbri A.D. 107, 
Gaepio and Manlius, A. D. 105. 

18. Etiam Caesari abstnlere.] "They haverobbed even 
a Gaesar " {C and B). This is opposed to the losses which are 
said in the preceding clause to have fallen on the Populus Bo- 
manus. There is possibly something of republican bitterness in 
the sentiment. The armies now belonged to Gaesar. Gomp. 
the last words of Augustus, Suet. Oct. 23, Quintili Yare legiones 
redde. 

19. Gains MariUS in Italia.] Referring to Marius' great 
victory over the Gimbri and Teutones in the Gampi Baudii 
B.C. 101. 

20. Divns Jnlins in Gallia.] From b.o. 58 to b.c. 53 

Gaesar was continually engaged in wars with the Usipii, Tencteri, 
Sigambri, Suevi, &c. all German tribes. 

21. DmsnS, &C.] Dmsus, the elder; Nero, or Tiberius, 
brotlier of Drusus, and afterwards emperor ; Germanicus, the son 
of Drusus, whose campaigns in Germany are related in the ist 
and 2nd books of the Annals. 

23. Gaii Gaesaris minae.] Gomp. Hist. iv. 15, Gaiana- 

ram expeditionum ludibrium ; Agr. 1^, agvtaaaa Gsiam Gaesarem 

de mtrskDd& Britannia satis constat m\e\oxVi^«moTstfJts^V«^\a.- 
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tentiae et ingentes advonus Germaniam conatos frustra faiasent. 
Suetonias {Calig. 47) tells us that the Emperor Caius procured 
iwith the view of making his triumph more imposing some 
captives and deserters from Gaul and caused them to dye their 
hair red, and to assume German names. Domitian did the same 
thing. See Agr. 39. 

23. OtiuIXl.] Sc. during the reigns of Claudius and Nero. 

94* DisCOrdiae nOStrae, ftC. ftcl Referring to the wars 
I, between Galba and Otho, 7, between Vespasian and Yitellius. 
Of this latter war Civilis, who contemplated the foundation of 
an empire of Gaul, took advantage for his revolt. See Mist iv. 
12, V. 15, etc 

25. Gallias affectavere.] Sc Galliarum imperium affec- 
tavere. Gomp. Agr. 7, affectoHak Yespasiano imperii 

«6. Inde.] Sc. from Gaul. 

47. PrOXimiS temporibns, ftc] Sc. the times of Domi* 
bian, whose sham triumph over the Chiatti is alluded to Agr, 39* 
Comp. also Plin. Paneg, 16, Accipiet ergo aliquando Capitolium 
oon mimicos currus, nee falisae simulacra victoriae. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

1. SnevisJ The Suevi are said by Caesar, B. 0, iv. i, 
bo have been by far the most numerous and warlike of the G«r- 
aian peoples, and to have occupied a hundred * pagi' from each of 
which they annually sent out on warlike expeditions 1000 men. 
Under this general name were comprehended the tribes between 
the Elbe and Vistula as far north as the Baltic. 

2. PropriiS...diSCreti.] 'As yet divided into distinct tribes 
with designations of their own.' They had not yet (adhuc) 
formed themselves into one people. This seems here the more 
natural sense of adhuc than that which Kritz gives it of *etiam«' 

3* Oblianare Crinem.] Sc. to twist the hair out of its 
natural direction into a knot on the top of the head. 

4. Bamnii ftc] So. the practice described in the words 
'obliquare crinem.' 

5. Usque ad canitiem...sequantnr.] Comp. Quint, xi. 

3. I, cajHllos a fh>nte contra naturam retroagere ut sit horror ille 
terribilis. Construe horrentem with capillum. Their hair was 
twisted back (contra naturam); hence the effect described by 
' horreDtem.' There is a difficulty about the worda t«tcQ «efl^\ya&^as« 
Ute paeaage juat quoted would aeexn. to vug^oeX ^doaXi ^^1^ vk^V^ 
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be taken together in the sense of retroagere (to twist, or comb 
back), and this is Orelli's interpretation, though he admits it is 
harsh and cannot be paralleled. If we may suppose that retro 
can be connected with ' horrentem capillum,* the word ' sequon- 
tur * becomes intelligible, and will have the same meaning which 
it has Ch. 5, argentum magis quam aunim sequuntur. Tha sense 
will then be^ * the Suevi affect the fashion,' &c. &c. 

6. In ipso solo vertice reli^ant.] Comp. Javenai xm. 

165, madido torauentem comua euro; this is said of the Ger- 
mans. The word ' solo' (which Bitter omits) must imply that in 
many cases (saepe) the hair was tied in a single knot on the very 
top of the head. It can hardly be equiviJent to 'calvus,' as 
Kritz who compares the expression with ' sola loca' takes it. 

7' Ornatiorem.] They were not content comply to tie their 
hair, but raised it by an elaborate process to a great height. 

8. Ea cnra formae sed innoziae.] . 'Such is their stndy 

of a comely appearance, yet of one which is perfectly innocent.' 
The following sentence explains the writer's meaning. The Ger- 
mans were a contrast to the profligate Roman youth such as 
Cicero describes them CatU. ii. 10, quos pexo capillo, nitidos, 
aut imberbes aut bene barbatos videtis. 

9. In altitudinem quandam et terrorem.] 'With a 

view to a tall and terror-striking appearance.' It is best, we 
think, to take 'compti' with these words, and we have therefore 
adopted Orelli's punctuation in preference to that of Elritz. 

10. Omantur.] 'They adom themselves.' 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I. SemnoneS.] The Semnones are mentioned with the 
Langobardi Ann. 11. 45, where they are said to have been under 
the rule of Maroboduus and to have joined in the revolt of 
Arminius. They occupied a territory between the Elbe and 
Oder. 

«. AugnriiS ... sacram.] A hexameter line of which 19 
instances occur in Tacitus. The passage is of a poetic character, 
and reminds us of Virg. -4en. viii. 598, * Relligione patrum late 
Racer,' and Getyrg, rv. 468, 'Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum.' 
By 'auguriis' we must understand the ceremonies connected 
with the consecration of the grove. * Prisca formidine,* * imme- 
morial associations of terror.' (C and B), 

3' lijUSdem BangTUma.li ^» ^^ Sviwa race. In this 
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religious cuRtom of all the Snevi asRembling^ in thig grove of the 
Semnones was the proof of the claims advanced by t]& particular 
tribe. 

4- CaeSOque publice homine.l This would be a prisoner 
of war. Comp. Ann. Xiv. 30, where Tacitus says of the Britons, 
criiore captivo adolere aras et hoxninum fibris consulere Deos fas 
babebant. 

5. Ut minor ••• ferens.] *As an inferior and one who 
acknowledges the power of a divinity.' 'Ferens,' 'displaying,' 

* acknowledging, ' * attesting ; ' ' prae se,' ' openly, ' ' visibly.' 

6. Evolvnntur.] The word is osed in the middle sense, 

* They crawl out.' 

7- Eoque omnis .tanquam, &c.] Sc. all this supersti- 
tion implies, &c. The epexegesis of ' eo' is in the clause tanquam 
inde...parentia. Compare for the phrase ^respicit tanquam,' Ch. 
12, diversitas supplicii illuc respicU, tanquam scelera ostendi 
3porteat« duin puniuntur, flagitia abscondi. The word * super- 
stitio' denoted to a Boman some foreign kind of religious belief. 
Comp. Ann. xiii. 32, Pomponia Gr8Lec\na,...8up€r8titionis eztemae 
rea and XV. 44, where the word is applied to Christianity. 

8. Acljicit auctoritatem.] Sc *ad<ls weight to this 
iuperstitio. ' 

9. Fortuna Semnonnm.] ' The greatness of the Semnones.' 
Fortuna is used here, as elsewhere, absolutely in the sense of 
'prosperity,' * high position/ 

10. Corpore.] Comp. for this use of 'corpus' in the sense 
>f a conamuuity, Ann. xiii. 27, late fusum id corptu, sc. of freed- 
inen, and Hist. iv. 64, corpus oomenque Germaniae. 

CHAPTER XL. 

I- LangobardiJ See note i, Ch. 39. The settlements of 
the Langobardi were on the west of the Elbe. Velleius charac- 
arises them as a gens etiam Germaua ferocitate ferocior. 

3* Pancitas nobilitat.] 'Their fewness' (as contrasted with 
the vast multitude of the Semnones) 'makes them famous.' 

3- Reudigni ...' Nnithones.] These tribes, so far as 
bheir locality can be fixed, occupied what are now the duchies 
^f Mecklenburg and Sleswick-Holstein, and, perhaps, part of 
Pomerania. 

4« Nerthum.] This is the reading of moat of tha MSS,^ 
utd 18 retained by Orelii, and by KriUm\i\a'\»a\. ^\>aaTi. '^Xife 
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reading Erika is a very doubtful coDJecture of Ritter, who thinks 
Tacitus would have certainly described the goddess by a name of 
feminine form. Nerthtts may be derived from a Celtic w(ffd 
' nerth* (strength) and so express the notion of 'vigour, fecundity,* 
&c. 

5. Invehi populisj Sa 'visits nations in her charioi' 

6. Insula OceaniJ Probably the island of Rugen. 

7- Gastum nemns.] * Castiun ' here is a rather more poetic 
word than * sacrum ' would be, but means the same. It is specially 
appropriate to a grove sacred to a goddess. Comp. Horat. C. L 
1 2, 59, Tu parum ecutit inimica mittes Fulmina Incia* 

8. Veste.] See note 3, Ch. 27. 

9* Is intelligit.] The pronoun is emphatic ; 'he can recog- 
nize.' 

10. Penetrali.] Sc. the consecrated car (vehioalum) just 
mentioned. 

11- Non bella inennt.] We may compare the mediaeval 
practice of 'the Truce of God.* 

12- Festa loca.] 'all places wear a holiday g^rb.* 

13. Tunc tantum ... amata.1 'Are known and welcomed 
only on these occasions,* sc. when the goddess is present. 

14. Templo.] Sc. the sacred grove. 'Templum' is here 
used in its strict sense of rifievos. The two words, it will be re- 
membered, are the same. 

15. Numenipsum abluJtur.] There was a similar cere- 
mony at Rome in connexion with the worship of the Mater 
Deura. 

16. Sanctaque ignorantia.] 'A pious ignorance.' C5omp. 

Ch. 9, sanctitLs visum de actis deorum credere quam scire. 

CHAPTER XLL 

1. In Secretiora Germaniae.] Sc. the remoter and more 
northern parts of the country, of which the Romans knew but 
little. 

2. Propior.] Nearer, that is, to the Roman provinces on 
the south of the Danube, Vindelicia, Noricum, Pannonia, &c. 

3. Hennundurorum.] The Hermunduri would appear from 
a comparison of Tacitus (who mentions them from time to time 
In the Annals) and Velleius Paterc. n. 106 (where they are 

coupled with the Semnones) to have ocG\iig.vedLi^OT\jissoa vA^vrvcNa.^ 
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and to have skirted the bank of the Danube in the neighbourhood 
of Katisbon. Tacitus can hardly be right in saying that the 
Elbe rises in their territory. Very possibly he confounded that 
river with one of its branches, the SaiaL 

4. PenitUS.] 'Far inland.' 

5. In splendidissima-coloniaj * in the most flourishing 

colony of the province of Rbaetia.* Tacitus no doubt means Au- 
gusta Yindelicurum (Augsburg), founded by Augustus about 

A. D. 14. 

6. Sine Cnstode transeunt.] The Tencteri, on the 
contrary, complained (Hi^. iv. 64) to the Agrippinenses that the 
Romans compelled them to hold intercourse with their neighbours 
unarmed and all but stripped, watched by sentinels (svh custode) 
and taxed for the privilege. 

7- Flnmen inclitom et notom olim.] The allusion is 

to the German expeditions of Drusus, of his son Germanicus, of 
Domitius Ahenobarbus and Tiberius. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
the grand&ther of the Emperor Nero, crossed the Elbe and pene- 
trated further into Uie country than any Roman before him (see 
Ann. IV. 44). The date of his expedition is uncertain. That of 
nberius was undertaken A. D. 5, and is described by Yelleius, n. 
io6y as an extraordinary effort, and exceeding all expectation. 
A Roman army marched from the Rhine to the Elbe, 400 miles. 

CHAPTER XLII. 

1* Naristi.] The MSS. fluctuate between Narisd and 
ISTaristi. Ptolemy, 11. i. 23, speaks of them as Ouapltrroi, They 
were to the east of the Hermunduri, and in Bavaria. 

2. Marcomani et Qnadi.] Caesar, B. O. i. 51, enumerates 
the Marcomani among tne allies of Ariovistus. At this time, 
Ihey were settled in Bohemia whither the Suevian chief Maro- 
boduus had transferred them from their original settlements on 
the Rhine and Main. Marcomani means simply 'men of the 
ixnrder.* The Quadi were to the east of the Marcomani, in 
Bhf oravia. Ammianus Marcellinus, xvn. 1 2. i, describes them as 
ike the Sarmatae, whose neighbours they were. Both the Mar- 
somani and Quadi waged war with the Emperor Marcus Anto- 
linus^ A.D. 166. 

3. Eaqne •••peragitur.] ' This I may call the frontier of 
Germany as far as it is completed by Uie Danube* ((7 and B), 
Tacitus here, as throughout his work, speaks of Germany from a 
^man point of view. * Peragitur' (though not exactly the word 
Ne should expect) is no doubt correct, and expresses the notioa 
>f a JoDg-extended boundary. 
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4-. SaepiQs pecnnia juvantnr.] Comp. Ch. 15, Jam et 

peew^m, aocipei« docnhnus. Lurge sams of mon^ were sent 
by Domituui to Decebalns, king of the Daci, and Trajan sought 
by similar means to attadi the Marcomani to the interests of the 
Roman empire. 

5. NeC milins Valent.] Sc. these kings are just as 
powerful among their people as though they were helped by 
Roman arms instead of by J^nmaTi money. 



CHAPTER XLin. 

!• RetrO.l Sc. further in the interior, north of the tribes 
mentioned in the preceding chapter. 

2* Marsigni — Ban.] These tribes must have occupied 
Silesia, Gallicia, &c. 

3. Refemnt.] * Reproduce,' L e. resemble. 

4. OSOS.] See note 1 1, Ch. a8. 

5 . QnO magis pndeat.] Sc. to complete their shame in sub- 
mitting to tribute. Tacitus implies that with the iron of their 
mines they might and should have furnished themselves with the 
means of throwing off subjection. 

6. Cetennn.] This word marks the opposition between 
saltus, &c. and the preceding 'pauca campestrium. ' 'Vertices' 
would be the distinctly marked sununits, * jugum' the continuous 
ridge mentioned in the next sentence. 

7- Continnum montium jugumj Probably the Riesen- 
gebirge or Sudeten range, to the south of Silesia. 

8. Ultra quod.] Sc. in a northerly direction. The Ligii 
must therefore nave occupied Silesia and Poland, &c. 

9. Interpretatione Romaiia.] Tacitus, of course, does 

not mean that the deities worshipped by the Nahanarvali are 
actually identical with Castor and Pollux, but simply that there 
is a general resemblance between them. The words *ea via 
numini ' (such are the attributes of the divinity) are added, to 
make this clear. ' Interpretatio Romana' thus means the de- 
scription which a Roman would naturally give of the matter. 

10. Nomen Alois.] As there were two of these divinities, 

it is possible that Kritz may be right in taking Alois as a dative 

plural. It is to be noted that in Diodorus Siculus (iv. 56) there 

IB an allusion to Castor and Pollux as having been worshipped 

by the Ctlta near the ocean. 
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II. Snperstitioiiis peregrinae.] See note 7, Ch. 39. 

". Snper vires.] ' Besideg their militaiy strength.' 

13. Truces.] Connect this "with 'super Tires.' 'IVux' 
specially denotes ' fierce looking.' 

14. Insitae-lenocinantor.] 'Make the most of thdr 

oatuitd ferocity by the help of art and opportunity.' This use 
of the word * lenocinari' belongs to the post- Augustan age. Gomp. 
Pliny, Epp. L 8, Anceps hie et lubricus locus est, etiam quum 
illi necessitas Unociruttur; and Epp. n. 19, Potest tamen fieri ut 
Ubro isto novitas lenocinetur, 

15. Tempore.] 'Opportunity,' explained by the next 
clause. 

16. Ipsaqne — exercitns.] *By the very terror and 
g^loomy aspect of their death- like host.' 'Feralis' has a kind of 
double sense; it means 'death-like' and 'death-portending.' 
Comp. Ann.iu 31, *FercUibti8 jam sibi tenebris duos ictus in 
viscera direxit ; xiv. 30, Intercursantibus feminis in modum Fn- 
riarum veste ferali; Hist. i. 37, Horror animum subit quoties 
reoordor feraiUm introitum. 

17. Gothones.] 'l^his tribe (mentioned under the name 
Gk>tones, Ann. n. 62) dwelt, according to Ptolemy, iii. 5. 10, 
on the banks of the Vistula. 

18. Begnantor.] 'Are ruled by kings.' 

19. Paulo jam addnctins.] The metaphor in 'adduc- 
tins' is taken from the phrase 'adducere habenas,' 'to tighten 
the reins.' Comp. the expression, * addAictiut imperitari,' Hist. 
HI. 7, and * adductvm et quasi virile servitium/ Ann. xii. 7. * Jam' 
has no reference to the time at which Tacitus was writing as 
contrasted with a former period, but indicates that he has 
reached a certain point in his description. It thus implies, 
' Now that we are speaking of these northern tribes.' Comp. 
'nuUis jam exceptionibus,' Ch. 44, where 'jam' denotes that as 
jrou go farther north, all limitations (exceptiones) on the royal 
power cease. 

20. Nondnm tamen snpra libertatem.] Sc. 'not yet 

however inconsistently with freedom.' 'Nondum' implies that 
there are tribes farther north of which this could not be said. 

21* ProtinnS.] The word is here used, as occasionally 
elsewhere, of place, 

93. Bn^.] This tribe (whose name survives in the island 
of Bugen) seems to have dwelt round the mouths of the Oder. 

a. cv 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

I Saioillim hinc Civitates.] Under this name Tacitas 
indades Norway and Sweden, which he snpposed to be islands. 
Pliny, H. N. iv. 27, speaks of the sinus Godanos (the Baltic) as 
crowded with islands, Scandinayia b^ng the most famous of 
them, and of unknown extent. 

1. £0 differt.] Sc. differs from other vessels, is peculiar 
in this respect. 

3- I7trimqne--agit.] 'A prow at either extremity acts 
as a forepart always ready for putting in to shore.' Yessels of 
sim^ilar construction were employed by Grermanicus on the Bhine 
(Ann. n. 6), and by some of the barbarian tribes on the Pontus 
{Uia. in. 47). 

4- Nec VeliS ministrantor.] 'They are not worked by 
sails.' Virg. Aen. vi. 303, uses the same phrase, 'Ipse ratem 
cooto subigit vdisque minittraV 

5. RemoS in Ordinem.] Sc. a regular and fixed row of 
oars. ' Id ordinem ' is equivalent to ' ut ordo fiat.' 

6. Solntum-.-et mntabilej 'Not fixed and capable d 
being shifted.' 

7- Eoqne UnUS.] Sc. the wealthiest among them. 

8. Nullis jam exceptionibUS.] See note 19, Ch. 43. An 
'exceptio' would be such as was stipulated for by the seven conspi- 
rators against the Magian Smerdis. One of the seven was to be 
king, but the houses of all were to be free. See Herod, m. 83. 

9- Non precario jure parendi.] *With no uncertain 

claim to obedience. ' ((7 and B). The 'jus parendi ' did not in any 
way depend on the will and pleasure of the people. Comp. the 
expression, ^precarium seni imperium,' in reference to Galba {Hist. 
I. 52). 'Precarius' is a word comparatively common in the 
post- Augustan writers, and may be often rendered by its English 
derivative. Ovid uses it in the sense of * uncertain,' * transi- 
tory,' Met. IX. 76, Quid fore te credis, falsum qui versus in an- 
guem, Arma aliena moves ? quern forma precaria celat. 

10. In promisCUO.] *At the general disposal.' ^Promis- 
cuus ' denotes * open to all without distinction.' Comp. Ch. 28, 
sedes promiscuas adhuc. 

11. LaSCiviunt.] * Become demoralised.' 

12. Regia UtilitaS.] *The policy of a monarch.* 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

. Pigmm ac prope immotmn.] Comp. Agr, lo, 

Te pigrum et grave remigantibus.' Pliny, JGT. iv. iv. i6, ao, 
the still stronger expression 'mare concretum.* 

SoliS**>ednrat.] Tacitus endeavours to explain this 
omenon, Agr. iiy where he speaks of the sun not rising or 
ug, but only crossing the heavens. 

• EmergentisJ This appears to be the true reading, 
Ls adopted by Ritter and Kritz. Orelli, after Emesti, re- 
it as an interpolation. Some word of the kind seems to be 
ired. Lipsius conjectured se meigeutis, as though Tacitus 
speaking of the remote west, to which he afterwards alludes 
lis chapter. Here however he is confining his description 
16 regions of the north, and the context would, on the 
e, indicate that he is referring to the north-east portions of 
aany, and to the adjacent seas. 

. Fonnas deomm, &C.] There may be an allusion to 
plendour of the Aurora Borealis. 

. Persnasio.] 'Popular belief.* 'Comp. JB^m^. V. 5, *Ea- 
de inferis penuasioy^ and v. 13, pluribus persuasio inerat 
ut valesceret oriens, Agr. 1 1, superstitionum persuasiones, 

' £t fama vera.] These words are introduced parentheti- 
to express the writer's own conviction. Very probably he 
ed his opinion from conversations with his father-in-law, 
cola. 

. Tantmn natora.] Sc. the world of men and of living 
;ure8 extends only thus far. Comp. Agr. 33, where Agricola 
s speech to his army describes Britain as terrarum ac naturae 
The notions of a physical philosopher of Tacitus* age are 
3ssed by Avitus, a contemporary of Seneca, and quoted by 
as saying, Ita est rerum natura; post omnia Oceanus, post 
num nihil. 

. Ergo jam dextro, &C.] 'Ergo' (a word commonly de- 
ig a strict logical conclusion) here implies that no m<Mre 
>ns are to be found north of the Suiones, but that you must 
go by the right (sc. the eastern) shore of the Baltic in order 
eet with fre^ tribes. 

. Aestiornm gentes.] Tribes to the east of the Vistula, 
he shores of the Baltic. Their name is preserved in *£s- 
ia.' 

0, BitnS habitusque.] Sc. * Religious rites, and fashions.' 
situs' has special reference to their outward appearance and 
of dreac^ &c 
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1 1. Matrem denm.] Sc. Nerthns, see Ch. 40. Tadtos does 
noi think it neoeasaiy to repeat here that he is describiiig their 
worship under Bonum ninfiw. 

II. Insigne SUperstitioilis.] Sc a religious symbol The 
'formae aprtnrum' mast have been a species of amulet The 
' figures and images ' which in Ch. 7 are said to have h&esn. carried 
into battle, were no doubt on a la^o* scaler though it would be 
rash to assume that there is no connexion between them and 
what is here mentioned. It is dear, however, that in this passage 
Tacitas is speaking oi scnnething worn habitually, not merely 00 
exceptional occasions. 

13. Onmininqne tntela.] 'A protection against all dan- 
gers.' A rather hardi phrase, but not unlike ferarum imbriurnqne 
sufiFugium, Ch. 46, and subsidium fortunae, Livy, xxn. 32. Bitttf 
reads <mmi tutela> in tiie sense of ' every sort of defence.' 

14' Laborant.] This word is rarely used tranatdvelyi 
except by the poets. Comp. Horat. Epod. v. 60, quale non per- 
fectius Meae labonxrint manuB. Somewhat similar is the eipression 
Ch. 30, vallare nocteuL 

15. Sncinnm ...TOCant.] Pliny, ff. N, xxxvn. n, gives 
a more particular account of the nature and properties of the 
amber, and says that one of these northern islands went by the 
name of Glesaria, and was visited by a Roman fleet under 
Germanicus. 

16. Quae na,tura...gignatj * What is its nature or what 
process produces it ?' 

17. Ut barbarisj 'As was natural to barbarians.' 

18. Jacebat.] * it lay unheeded/ 

19. Donee Inxnria'-noilieil.] Koman ladles wore amber 
necklaces, and from time to time used amber balls to cool their 
hands. See Juv. vi. 573. 

20. Rude.] * In a rough state.' So Pliny (quoted above) 
describes the Indian amber as rude, pineo cortice adhaerente. 

21. Informe.] 'in shapeless lumps.' Comp. Ch. 16, 'ma- 
teria informi ;' and see note 9, Ch. 2, 

22. Tamen.] Sc. though we give such a price for it, still 
it is simply a juice, &c. &c. 

23. Terrena quaedam animalia.] * Reptiles and 

even winged insects.* Pliny, in the passage above referred to, 
speaks of ants, gnats, lizards, &c. being visible (translucentia) in 
the amber. Martial has three epigtabmB ijN. -a^a, t>^«, vi. 15) on 
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the subject. The first (the epigram which suggested some of the 
lines in the epitaph recently discovered and attributed to Milton) 
is on a bee, * Phaethontide condita gutta ;* the second and third 
on an ant and viper luder the same circumstances. 

«4. Sndant.] Comp. Virg. Oeorg. IL ii8, Quid tibi adorato 
referam tvdantia ligno Balsama. Bitter and Kritz read ' sudant' 
(for which there is MS. authority) in preference to 'sudantur,' 
as there appears to be no satisfactory instance of the passive 
foim with this meaning. 

«5' Qnae ezpreSSa, &C.l According to their gram- 
matical construction these words ought to be referred to 'nemora 
faicosque.' They refer, in fact, to the productions (quae sudant) 
of these groves. 

16, Adversa littora.] Sc. the opposite shores, in the 
sense of opposite to the sea (proximum mare) just mentioned. 
The words have been wrongly understood of 'eastern' as opposed 
to western shores. 

«7. Pingnem.] Comp. Ov. TrUt. v, 5, 1 1, thura pingue$ 
&cientia flammas. 

aS. Ut in picem resinanive.l 'into something like pitch 
or resin.' 

29. Sitonum genteS.] The Sltones are named only in this 
passage. Finland would seem to have been theur locality. It is 
possiUe that the Grermans may have given this name to the non- 
Grerman populations of Scandinavia. 

30. In tantum degenerant.] 'So low have they 

fallen, not only from freedom but even from slavery itself' 
{C and B). 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

!• Pencinornm, &C.] These tribes were to the east of the 
Vistula, and occupied the regions between that river and the 
Tanais or Don. llie Peucini derived their name from Pence, an 
island at the mouth of the Danube. They were, as appears from 
Strabo, Vii. 305, a branch of the Basternae, a numerous and 
powerful people, mentioned by Idvy (XL. 57, 58) as allies of 
Philip, the father of Perseus of Macedon, in his war with Rome. 
Pliny, M. N. iv. 28, speaks of them as neighbours of the Dadans 
(contermini Dacis). Yeneti (or Yenedi, as it appears in Pliny) 
ia the same name as Wend. 

^* Fenni. j Seemingly identical with the ^Iwoi of Ptolemy 
(m. 5) and with our ' Fins.' 

3. Sede ac domiciliiS.] Sc. 'in the permanence of thenr 
settlements.' The Sarmatian peoples, on the contrary, were as a 
TcHe nomadic 
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4< Sordes omnium ac torpor procemm.] This is the 

punctuation of Bitter and Kritz. All lived in carelessness and 
filth, and even their chiefs were indolent. Or. it may mean, 
' Al] were filthy ; the chiefs were both filthy and indolent/ Comp. 
Gh. 15, fortissimus quisque ac bellicosissimus nihil agens. 

5- In Sarmatamm habitnm foedantor.] 'They are 

debased into a resemblance to the Sarmatae/ 'Habitus' pro- 
bably includes both physical and mental characteristics. The 
Sarmatae had something of the repulsiveness of the Tartar 
appearance and character. 

6* £x moribus.] Sc. from the manners of the Sarmatae. 

7. Quidqnid inter, &C.] 'Wherever a wood or a hill 
rises,' or perhaps a hendiadis for 'wooded hills.* 

8. DomOS figunt.] ' They have fixed habitations.' 

9. Redeunt quOOne, &C.] The young men come back to 
it from hunting; the old make it their abode (receptaculum) 
through the day. 

10. Ingemere agriS.] * To groan over field-labour.* Comp. 
Virgil's expression, Qeorg. i. 46, * ingemere aratro * of the bulL 

11. Illaborare domibUS.] 'To toil at building houses.' 
Kritz, however, takes it to mean 'toiling within doors;' sedentaiy 
occupation as opposed to field labour. 

12. Suas versare.] * To subject the fortunes of theinselves 
and others to the alternations of hope and fear.' The notion, 
perhaps, is that of the anxious life of the trader, whose gains and 
losses depend to a great extent on fortune. 

13- Securij &C.] 'Careless of mankind, careless of the 
gods' (C and B). 

14. Cetera jam fabulOSa, &C.] * Every thing else now 
becomes fabulous,* &c. Comp. for the use oi jam Ch. 44, Nullis 
jam exceptionibus, and Ch. 45, Ergo jam dextro Suevici littore, 
&c. It is not difficult to see how such stories may have originated. 
Pliny, H. N. rv. 2 7, says that there were reported to be islands, 
of which the inhabitants were called Hippopodes. Comp. also 
Ann. II. 24, where we are told that some of the Koman soldiers 
of Germanicus' army who had been wrecked on the fleet's return, 
brought back strange tales of sea-monsters, half man, half beast 
(monstra maris, ambiguas hominum et beluarum forraas). 

15. In medium relinquam.] ' I will leave to be an open 
question.' 'In medium' is equivalent to 'ut medium sit.' Cicero 
{pro Coelio, 20) uses the phrase 'in medio relinquam' with the 
same meaning. 
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WHICH OOCTJB m THE 6ERMAKIA« 



The NumercUs rrfer to the Chapters. 



^bnoba, motmtain, i 

"Africa, the Boman province, 2 

"^^ppinenses, Homan name of 
Ubii, 28 

-^Ibis, river, 41 

'^Ihruna, 8 
"^^Ici, answering to Castor and 

Pollux, 43 
-^ngli, 40 
-Acgrivarii, 33 
-Aravisci, 28 

^jsaces, 37 
•-^jsciburgium, 3 
-•^jsia, Ajua Minor, 1 
-^viones, 40 



^astamae, 46 
IBatavi, 29 
IRoihemum, 28 
^Boii, 28, 42 
Bructeri, 33 
Buri, 43 



Caedlias Metellus, 37 
Caesar (Julius), 37 
Caesar (Caius Csdigula), 37 
CassiuB Longinus, 37 
Castor and Pollux, 43 
Chamavi, 33 
Chasuarii, 34 
Chatti, 29, 30, 31, 36 
Chauci, 35 

G. 



Cherusci, 36 
Cimbri, 37 
Crassus, 37 

Daci, I 

Danubius, river, i, 41, 42 
Drusus, 34, 37 
Dulgibini, 34 

Elisii, 43 
Eudoses, 40 

Fenni, 46 
For^ 36 
Frisii, 34 

Galli, I, 2, 28, 29 

Gallia, 37 

Gambrivii, 2 

Gennania, i, 2, 5, 30, 37, 42 

Germanicus, 34, 37 

Gothini, 43 

Gothones, 43 

Graecae litterae, 3 

Harii, 43 

Hellusii, 46 
HelvecoDes, 43 
Helvetii, 28 
Hercules, 3, 34 
Herminones, 2 
Hermunduri, 41 
Hispaniae, 37 
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Ingaevonee, a 
Isia, 9 
Istaevones, a 

Laertes, 3 
Lemoyii, 43 

Lig»i, 43 
Longobardi, 40 

Manimi, 43 
M. Manlius, 37 
Mannus, i 
Marcomanni, 43 
MariuR, 37 
Maroboduus, 4I 
Mars, 9 
Marsi, 2 
Marsigni, 43 
Mattiaci, 29 
Mercurius, 9 
Moenus, river, 28 

Nabanarvali, 43 
Naristi, 42 
Nemetes, 28 
Nero (Tiberius), 37 
Nerthus, 40 
Nervii, 28 
Nuitbones, 40 

Osi, 28, 43 
Oxiones, 46 

Pacorus, 37 
Pannonii, i 
Papirius Carbo, 37 
Parlhi, 17, 37 
Peucmi, 46 
Poeni, 37 
Pollux, 43 
Ponticum mare, i 



Quadi, 42, 43 

Raeti, i 
Raetia, 3, 41 
Baetioae Alpes, i 
Beudigni, 40 
Bhenus, i 

Rag"» 43 

Samnis, 37 
Sarmatae, i, 17, 46 
Scaunis (Aurelius), 37 
Semnones, 39 
Servilios (Oaepio), 37 
Sitones, 45 
Suardones, 40 
Suevi, 2, 38, 39 
Suevia, 43, 45 
Saevicum mare, 45 
Suiones, 44 



Tencteri, 32 
Trajanua, 37 
Treveri, 28 
Triboci, 28 
Tuder, 42 
Tuisto, 2 
Tungri, 2 

Ubii, 28 
Ulixes, 3 
Usipii, 32 

Vandali, 2 
Vangiones, 28 
VariDi, 40 

Varus (Quintilius), 37 
Veleda, 8 
Veneti, 46 
Ventidius, 37 
Vespasianus, 8 



EX OF WORDS AND PHRASES 



PLAINED IN THE NOTES TO THE 6EBMANI/L 



Numeral rrfera to the Chapter, the tecond to the Note, 



led of hair, 19, 5 
meaning of adductius 

ur, 43» »9 
coupled with hospi- 

3 
applied to Oceanus, 2, 

:tia littora, 45, 26 

ith, 1 9, 17 

57. 25' 

eaning of affectio am- 

ere, 29, 11 

al meaning of, 19, 1 3 
to be familiar with, 
0,4 

Qstruction of, 18, a 
ubitiosua, 27, i 
bere, of capital punish- 

4 
leaning of acrius ani- 

29, 13 

ni proventuB, 14, 8 

make known, 1,8 

(adject.) applied to 

'I, 7 

le monument, 3, 17 
meaning and deiiva- 

eligere, 2 2,* 5 
itinguisbed from cal- 

used, 24, 6 . 



audentia, used in good sense, 

3i> I 
anspicium, meaning of, 10, 7; 

18,9 



barditos, 3, 7 

bigati, name of coins, 5, 13 

blandimenta=hTitainenta gulae, 

23,6 
brachium, distinguished from la- 

certus, 17, 14 



caementum, meaning of, 16, 8 

callidus, see astutus. 

casHis, distinguished from galea, 

6,6 
castus^sacer, 41, 7 
cedere, peculiar use of, 14^ 7; 

36,8 
oenteni, meaning of, 12, i a 
oertuB, applied to the channel of 

a river, 32, i 
ceterum, force of, 2, 16 
circa, post- Augustan Ube of, 28, 

cobaerens, distinguished from 

connexus, 16, 5 
coUal'iouea, m.<&aai\Xi^ ^\> 1%^ '\ 
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comite8=clieiite8, 13. 6 
committere, its technical use, 10, 

H 
roncessa animalia, 9, 4 

condicere, 11, 5 

conjugales del, 1 8, 7 

connexus, see cohaerens. 

consilium, distinguished from re- 
sponsum, 8, 5; from auctori* 
las, 12, 13 

constituere, ir, 5 

convictus, distinguished from ho- 
spitium, 21, 6 

corpus = a community, 39, 10 

cultus = civilization, 2, 10; 17, 
8; =omalus, 6, 5 

cuneus, military term, 6, 15; dis- 
tinguished from turma, 7, 8 



date of the Germania, 37, 8 
decumates agri, 29, 14 
deliciae muliebres, 18, 3 
denuntiare, a legal term, 18, 1 1 
deponere, peculiar use of, 30, 3 
dignatio, distinguished from dig- 

nitas, 13, 4; 13, 8 
donee, how used, i, 13 
ducere=praeire, ii, 6 



effigies, use of among Germans, 

7.6 

enim, used to mark a transition, 

19, 6 
exigere, meaning of, *Jt 12 
exsolvere=liberare, 24, 12 



f allere = Xcw^cCi'etj', r6, 19 
familia, answering to our esta- 
blishment, 25, 2 ; 32, 4 
feralis, double sense of, 43, 16 
fides, meaning of, 3, 20; = honour, 

24»9 
flagitium, distinguished from sce- 

lus, 12, 6 

fortuito, distinguished from te- 

znere, 10, 4 

G. 



fortuna= greatness, 39, 9 
fossa Drusiana, 34, 5 
fractus, used of sound, 3, 12 
framea, meaning of, 6, 4 
frons=the face, 31, 6 
frugiferae arbores, 5, 4; 10, 3 
frumentum, 23, i 



gens, distinguished from luitio, 3, 
18; 27, II 



habitus, meaning of in plnnl 
number, 45, 10; in aingoltf 
number, 46, 5 

hendiadis, 12, 4; 17, 10; 33.5; 

^46, 3 

Hercynia silva, 28, 7 
hospitium, see adventus and oon* 
victus. 



ignavus, distinguished from im* 

bellis, 12, 3 
illaborare, 46, 1 1 
impotensjimpotentia, 35, 7; 36,5 
imputare, strict meaning of, 21, 1 1 
infamis, distinguished from pro* 

brosus, 14, 2 
infestus, used of a spear, 24, 3 
informis, meaning of, 2, 9; 45, 21 
ingemere, 46, 10 
insigne, used as a noun, 29, 5; 

45, " 
insignesssinsigniti, 31, 12 

instituta, distinguished from ri- 
tus, 27, 10 

insulae, vague allusion in word, 
I, 6 

intellectus, two meanings of, 26, 10 

invidere, construction with abla- 
tive, 33, 4 

ipse, force of pronoun, 2, i; 3, 8; 
43i 16 

^axQ, -^ecraWai \JlS« of, 46, 14 
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force of this form of 
iparative, 24, 8 
aningof, 21, 5; 30, 14 



tinguished from opus, 

transitive use of, 45, 14 
ee brachium. 
itinguished from hasta, 

, post- Augustan use of, 

Papia Poppaea, 19, 14 
bertinus, 25, 13 
ight vessel, 9, 7 
jrtified boundary, 29, 16 
i colonim, meaning of, 

tus, in use among tbe 

s, 17, 12 

)s ac nemora, 9, 9 



ining of manu agitur, 

eaning of in medium 

re, 46, 13 

, use of, velis minis- 

44, 4 , 
\ mountain, ly il 

construction, 13, i 



waning of, 45, 7 
on, 21, 2 

n tbe score of, 8, 4 
magnus nmnerus, 5, 7 
jgere, 36, 3 



38,3 
a military term, 30, 7 

3; i7» " . 
I of taxes, distinguish- 

collationes, 29, 7 

w used, 5, 14 

labour, 25, 8 



orbitas, advantages of, 20, 12 
ordiness military array, 30, 6 

pagus, distinguished firom vicos^ 

12, II 
penates,equiyalent to our * home^* 

«5» 4; 32, 5 
peragere, geographical use of,42,3 

pictura^ meaning of, 16, 15 

piger, used of the sea, 45, x 

pignus, how used, 7, 9 

praetexere, proper meaning of, 

34> 4 
precarius, meaning of, 44, 9 

primus = praecipuus, 3, 3 

probare, a military term, 1$, 2 

profligare, meaning of, 13, 13 

promiscuus, meaning of, 28, 4; 

44, »o 
protinus, used of ^lace, 4$, 21 



quanquam = nevertheless, 18, i 
quoque, force of, 9, 3; 12, i 



ratio, meaning of, 22, 11 
redire, geographical use of, 35, 2 
referre =repraesentare,2o,8; 43,3 
regnare=to rule despotically, 25, 

12 
relatus= recital, 3, 6 
respicere, meaning of respicere 

tamquam, &c. 12, 5 
rudis, meaning of, 45, 20 

sagum, meaning of, 17, 1 

scelus, see flagitium. 

secretum, used as a noun, 9, 1 1 ; 

I9» 3 
seculum=a/(6i^, 19, 8 

sepositus, meaning of, 29, 8 

septus =munitus, 19, i 

serrati, name of coins, 5, 13 

simplex, meaning of, 22, 7 

sinus, geographical meaning of, 

i> h\ "i^* ^^^ ^1> ^ 
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gparfferecs rocjc(X\eii', 17, 10 

sqiudor, 31, 9 

strictufl, of dothing^ 17, 3 ; of 

limbs, 30, 4 
snbmittere^ nsiod of the hairs 

promittere, 31, 1 
gacmum, 45, 15 
Buperestie^ oommon meaning of, 

6, I , 

Bupentitio, meaning of, 39, 7 
sommiu, used of an anther, aS, 1 



temere, see fortnito. 
templum, meaning of, 41, 14 
tergum, its geographical mean- 
ing as opposed to 'frons,' 34, 1 
traW, meaDing of tracti ruina, 

36,9 
tran8igere=finire, 19, 10 

tunica manuleata, i7» 13 



nUfliioreaatlioae in the interiof, 
17,6 

nhrosonr 'aotoally,' a8, 16 

urbs, meaning of word to a Bo- 
man, 16, X 

mvere, meaning of mgentibQS 
iniperii fatis, 33, 7 

Qsnra, meaning of in vsoni e^ 
tendere, a6, 1 

nty peculiar use of, a, 13; xo^ s; 
«a, a; 45, 17; 45» «8 



Yidlare, meaning of vaDarenoc- 

tern, 30, 9 
▼estis, peculiar meaning 0^ 17) 

«; «7* 3 
▼ictus =YiTendi modus, ai, n 

vicus» leepagos. 

vinolentus^ use of, 13, 3 

▼ocareaproTocare^ 14, 9 
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^SCHYLI EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, with English Notes 
and English Verse, Translation, and an Introduction. By Bernard 
Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 3J. 6d, 

The Greek text adopted in this EdiiioH is based updn that of Wellauer^ 
^hich may be said, in general terms, to represent that of the best mamt- 
'^ripts. But in correcting the Text, aifd in the Notes, advantage has been 
^^ken of the suggestions of Hermann}, Pcdey, Linwood, and other com- 
^^entcUors, In the Translation, the simple character of the yEschyleau 
dialogues has generally enabled the author to render them without any 
^f^mterial deviation from the constrtff^ion and idioms oftht t)rt^naX Ovtck . 

3,000. ».p>. X 
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ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; OR, THE SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHI. With a Translation and Notes by Edward Posn, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

Besides the doctrine of Fallacies^ Aristotle offers, either in this 
or in other passages quoted in the commentary, various glances over 
world of science and opinion, various suggestions or problems which ttri^ 
still agitated, aftd a Tmnd picture of the ancient system of dialectics, vfluth 
it is hoped may be found both interesting and ifistructvve. 

Aristotle. — an INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLFS 
RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By E. 
M. Cope, Senior Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 14^. 
This work is introductory to an edition of the Greek Tej^t of AristotUs 
Rhetoric, which is in course of preparation. Its object is to render that 
treatise thoroughly intelligible. The author has aimed to illustrate, as 
preparatory to the detailed explanation of the work, the general bearings 
and relations of the Art of Rhetoric in itself, as well as the special mode oj 
treating it adopted by Aristotle in his peculiar system. The evidence upon 
obscure or doubtful questions connected with the subject is examined; and 
the relations which Rhetoric bears, in Aristotle's view, to the kindred art 
of Logic are fully considered. A connected Analysis of the work is given, 
sometimes in the form of paraphrase ; and a few important matters art 
separately discussed in Appendices. There is added, cts a general Appendix^ 
by way of specimen of the antagonistic system of Isocrates and others, < 
complete analysis of the treatise called 'Priropix'^ irphs 'AXe^ca^Spoif, with a 
discussion of its authorship and of the probable results of its teaching. 

Cicero.— THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. With aa 
Introduction and Notes, translated from the German of KarI 
Halm. Edited, with Corrections and Additions, by John E. R 
Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. ^s. 

This volume opens with a List of Books useful to the Student of Cicero 

including History^ Chronology, Lexicons, and some account of variou- 

^^//^'c?;is, mostly German, of the works of Cicero, The Introduction i 
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edon Halm : where Halm gives a reference to a classic, the passage has 
n commonly printed at length ; where the reference is to HalnCs notes 
other Ciceronian speeches, or to modern books, the additional matter has 
t incorporated: and the numerous Greek quotations have been render^ 
J English, The English editor has further illustrated the work by 
lUions drawn, for the most part, (i) from the ancient authorities ; (2) 
n his own private marginal references, and from collections ; (3) from 
notes of previous commentators, A copious * argument ' is also gi^^en, 

:M0STHENES on the crown. The Greek Text with 

English Notes. By B. Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's 

College, Cambridge. Third Edition, to which is prefixed 

iESCHINES AGAINST CTESIPHON, with English Notes. 

Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

in Introduction discusses the immediate causes of the two orations, and 

r general character. The Notes contain freqttent references to the best 

horities. Among the appendices at the end is a chronological table oj 

life and public career of JEschines and Demosthenes, ' 

3dgSOn.— MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
A brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be 
rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By F. Hodgson, B.D., 
late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised by F. C. Hodgson, 
M.A. i8mo. y. 
The late Provost of Eton has here supplied a help to the composition of 
Hn Verse, combined with a bri^ introduction to Classical Mythology, 
this new edition a few mistakes have been rectified; rules have been 
^ed to the Prosody ; and a more uniform system has been adopted with 
%rd to the help afforded, 

venal. — Thirteen Satires of JUVENAL. With a Commentary. 

By John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, 

Cambridge. Second Edition, enlarged. Part I. Crown 8vo. sewed. 

3j. 6d. 
The text is accompanied by a copious Commentary, For various notes 

author is indebted to Professors Munro and Conington, All the 
itions have been taken anew from the original autfiors, 

A 2 
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Marshall. — a TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, 
classified according to the arrangement of Curtius* Greek Grammtr. 
By J. M. Marshall, M. A., Fellow and late Lecturer of Brasenose 
College, Oxford ; one of the Masters in Clifton CoU^. 8m 
cloth, ij. 

The system of this table has been borrowed from the excellent GrtA 
Grammar of Dr. Curtius, 

Mayor, John E. B.— FIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
after Karl Halm, with Corrections and large Additions by JOHH 
E. B. Mayor, M.A. Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. dr. 

A selection of short />assaj^es, serving to illustrate especially the Greek 
Accidence. A good deal of syntax is incidentally taught, and Madv^and 
other books are cited, for the use of masters : but no learner is expected to 
kno7u more of syntax than is contained in the Notes and Vocabulary. 
A preface ** To the Reader,^'' not only explains the aim and victhod of 
the volume, but also deals with classical instruction generally. T)' 
extracts are uniformly in the Attic dialect, and any Helletiistic forms 
occurring in the original classic authors, such as ^lian and Polyhius, 
have been discarded in Javour of the corresponding Attic expressions. 
This book may be used in connexion with Mayor's ** Greek for Beginners." 

Mayor, John E. B.— See JUVENAL. 

Mayor, Joseph B. — GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By the 
Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 4?. 6d. 

The distinctive method of this book consists in building up a bofi 
knoTiuledge of Greek upon the foundation of his knowledge of English and 
jMfin, iiistcad of trusting everything to the unassisted memory. Tht 
f'rnis and constructions of Greek haite been thoroughly compared with 1 
.■//o.?e of Latin, and no Greek words have been used in the earlier pari of j 
flie book except such as have connexions either in English or Latin. Kack 
step leads naturally on to its successor, grammatical forms and rules are 
a/ omr afflicd in a series of graduated exei'cises.^ accompanied by amfk 
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hilaries. Thus the book serves as Grammar^ Exercise book, and 
\bulary. Where possible, the Grammar has been' simplified ; the 
tary ten declensions are reduced to three, which correspond to the 
three in Latin ; and the system of stems is adopted, A general 
hilar), and Index of Greek words, completes the work, 

le (John, M.A.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Peile, M. A., Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, formerly 
Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. icxr. 6d, 

kese Philological Lectures are the result of Notes made during the 
or's reading during the last three or four years. These Notes were 
nto the shape of lectures, delivered at Christ* s College, during the last 
term, as one set in the " Intercollegiate " list. They ate now printed 
some cuiditions atid modifications, but substantially as they were 
ered. 

itO.— THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, 
with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. Davies, M.A., and D. J. 
Vaughan, M.A. Third Edition, with Vignette Portraits of Plato 
and Socrates, engraved by Jeens from an Antique Gem. i8mo. 
4f. 6d, 

n introductory notice supplies some account of the life of Plato, atui 
translation is preceded by an elaborate analysis, ** The translators 
," in the judgment of the Saturday Review, ** produced a book which 
reader, whether acquainted with the original or not, can peruse ivith 
•ure as well as profit. ** 

lUtUS (Ramsay). — THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAU- 
TUS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, Prolegomena, and 
E,xeursus. By William Ramsay, M.A., formerly Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow. Edited by Professor 
George G. Ramsay, M. A., of the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 
I4r. 
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" The fruits of that exhaustive research and that ripe and well-digest 
scholarship which its author brought to bear upon everything that hi 
undertook are visible throughout it. It is furnished with a comfldt 
apparatus of prolegomena, notes, and excursus; and for the use of veteran 
scholars it probably leaves nothing to be desired** — Pall Mall Gazetti. 

Potts (Alex. W., M.A.)— HINTS TOWARDS LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. By Alex. W. Potts, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master in 
Rugby School ; and Head Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. doth. 2^. 6</. 

Those engaged in Classical teaching seem to be unanimously oj the 
opinion that Composition in Latin Prose is not only the most effideiA 
method of acquiring a mastery of the Latin language, but is in itsdj 
a valuable means of mental training, and an admirable corrective of some 
of the worst features in English writing. An attempt is here mcule to 
give studeftts, after they have mastered ordinary syntactical rules, some idea 
of the characteristics of Latin Prose and the means to be employ^ to j 
reproduce them. Some notion of the treatment of the subject may he 
gathered from the * Contents.^ Chap. I. — Characteristics of Classical 
Latin, Hints on turning English into Latin ; Chap. II. — Arrangement 
of Words in a Sentence ; Chap. III. — Unity in Latin Prose, Subject and 
Object; Chap. \N .—On the Period in Latin Prose ; Chap. Y, —On the 
position of the Relative and Relative Clauses* 

Roby.— A LATIN GRAMMAR for the Higher Classes in Grammar 
Schools. By H. J. Roby, M.A. ' [In the Press, 

Sallust.— CAII SALLUSTII CRISPI CATILINA ET JUGUR- 
THA. For Use in Schools. With copious Notes. By C. 
Merivale, B.D. (In the present Edition the Notes have been 
carefully revised, and a few remarks and explanations added.) 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6^. 6c^. 
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Sallust — continued. 

The JUGURTHA and the CATILINA may be had separately, price 
2J. td, each. 

This edition of Sallust^ prepared by the distinguished historian of Rome, 
amtains an introduction^ concerning the life and works of Sallust, lists 
§f the Consuls, and elahorcUe notes. 



.Tacitus. — ^THE HISTORY OF TACITUS TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH. By A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. 
Brodribb, M.A. With Notes and a Map. 8vo. icxr. bd. 

^ The translators have endeavoured to cuihere as closely to the original cu 

* -was thought consistent with a proper observance of English idiom. At 

; ike same time, it has been their aim to reproduce the precise expressions of 

\ the author. The campaign of Civilis is elucidated in a note of some length, 

which is illustrated by a map, containing the names of places and of tribes 

Recurring in the work. There is also a complete account of the Roman army 

MS it was constituted in the time of Tacitus. This work is characterised 

fy the Spectator as **a scholarly and faithful translation.'*^ 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA OF TACITUS. A Revised 
Text, English Notes, and Maps. By Alfred J. Church, M.A., 
and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. dd. 

** We have endeavoured, with the aid of recent editions, thoroughly to 
ducidcUe the text, explaining the various difficulties, critical and gramma- 
Healj which occur to the student. We have consulted throughout, besides 
tie older commentators, the editions of Ritter and Orelli, but we are 
under special obligations to the labours of the recent German editors, Wex 
and Xritz," Two Indexes are appended, (i) of Proper Names, (2) oj 
Words and Phrases explained. 

THE AGRICOLA and GERMANIA may be had separately, price 
2f. each. 
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Tacitus — contmued. 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated into Englisk 
by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. With 
Maps and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2J. (yd. 

The translators have sought to produce such a version as may satisff 
scholars who demand a faithfUl rendering of the original, and EngliA 
readers who are offended by the baldness and frigidity which comnumly 
disfigure translations. The treatises are accompanied by introductions, 
notes, maps, and a chronological summary. The Athenaeum says of this 
work that it is^^ a version at once recuiable andexcut, which may beperuud 
with pleasure by all, and consulted with advantage by the clctssical studetU." 

Thring.— Works by the Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Head Master 
of Uppingham School. 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book for 
Beginners. By Edward Thring, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s,(mL 

The Head Master of Uppingham has here sought to supply by easy steps 
a knoivledge of grammar, combined with a good Vocabulary. Passages 
have been selected from the best Latin authors in prose and verse. Thcst 
passages are gradually built up in their grammatical structure, and 
finally printed in full. A short practical manual oj common mood con- 
structions, with their English equivalents, forms a second part, 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap.8vo. u. 6rf. 

Treats of the ordinary mood constructions, as found in the Latin, Greek, 
and English la?tguages, 

A CONSTRUING BOOK. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 

Thucydides. — TH E SICILIAN EXPEDITION. Being Books 

VI. and VII. of Thucydides, with Notes. A New Edition, revised 

and enlarged, with a Map. By the Rev. Percival Frost, M.A., 

late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 5"^- 

77//j edilion is mainly a grammatical Ofie. Attaition is called to the 

force of compound verbs, and the exact ineaning of the various tenses 

employed. 
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Wright. — Works by J. WRIGHT, M.A., late Head Master of 
Sutton Coldfield School. 

HELLENICA ; OR, A HISTORY OF GREECE IN GREEK, as 
related by Diodorus and Thucydides ; being a First Greek Reading 
Book, with explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical. Third 
Edition, with a Vocabulary. i2mo. 3^. 6d, 

In the last twenty chapters of this volume^ Thucydides sketches the rise 
Mnd progress of the Athenian Empire in so clear a style and in such simple 
l^tnguage^ that the editor has doubts whether any easier or more instruc- 
^ passages can be selected for the use of the pupil who is commencing 
Oreek, This book includes a chronological table of the events recorded, 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; or. The Form and Use of Words 
in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown 8vo. 4?. dd. 

This book is not intended as a rival to any of the excellent Grammars 
^ow in use ; but as a help to enable the beginner to understand them, 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged 
from the First Book of Livy by the omission of Difficult Passages; 
being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical Notes. 
With Vocabulary and Exercises. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

This work is intended to supply the pupil with an easy construing book, 
"^hich may at the same time be made the vehicle for instrticiing him in the 
^ules of grammar and principles of composition. The notes profess to 
^each what is commonly taught in grammars. It is conceived that the 
^pil will learn the rules of construction of the language much more 
'CLsUy from separate examples, which are pointed out to him in the course 
">/ his recuiing, and which he may himself set down in his note-book after 
^ome schema of his own, than from a heap of quotations amassed for him 
*y others. 

Or, separately, 

JEVEN KINGS OF ROME. 3^. 

VOCABULARY AND EXERCISES TO "THE SEVEN KINGS." 
2s, 6d. 
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CLASSIC VERSIONS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 

AND LATIN HYMNS. 

The following works are, as the heading indicates, 
classic renderings of English books. For scholars, and 
particularly for writers of Latin Verse, the series has a 
special value. The Hymni Ecclesiae are here inserted, as 
partly falling under the same class. 

Church.— HORiE TENNYSONIAN^ SIVE ECLOGiE E 
TENNYSONO. Latinse Redditse A. J. Church, A.M. 

\yust ready. 

Latham.— SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subnexis aliquot 
aliunde excerptis floribus. Latine reddidit Rev. H. Latham, M. A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 
Besides versions of Shakspeare this volume contaitts, among other piectSi 
Gray's ''Elegy,'' CampbelVs ** Hohenlinden,'' Wolffs *' Burial of Sir 
John Moore^' and selections from Cowper and George Herbert. 

Lyttelton.— THE COMUS OF MILTON, rendered into Greek 
Verse. By Lord Lyttelton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

THE SAMSON AGONISTES OF MILTON, rendered into Greek 
Verse. By Lord Lyttelton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6^. (>d. 

Merivale. — KEATS* HYPERION, rendered into Latin Verse. 
By C. Merivale, B.D. Second Edit. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6</. 

Hymni Ecclesiae. — Edited by Rev. Dr. Newman. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 7 J. 6^. 
Hymns of the Medicerual Church. The first Part contains selections 
from the Parisian Breviary ; the second from those of Rome^ Salisbury, 
and York, 

Trench (Archbishop). — SACRED LATIN POETRY, 

chiefly Lyrical, selected and arranged for Use j with Notes and 

Introduction. Fcap. 8vo. ^s. 
In this work the editor has selected hymns of a catholic relis;ious 
sentiment that are common to Christendom^ while rejecting those of a 
distinctively Romish character. 
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Airy. — ^Works by G. B. AIRY, Astronomer Royal :— 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of Students in the Univer- 
sities. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. cloth, ^s. 6d. 

It is hoped that the methods of solution here explained, and the instances 
'jchibitedf will be found sufficient for application to nearly all the important 
Problems of Physical Science, which require for their complete investigation 
he aid of Partial Differential Equations. 

)N THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY 01^ 
ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINA- 
TION OF OBSERVATIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6j. 6^. 

/// order to spare astronomers and observers in natural philosophy the 
onfidsion and loss of time which are produced by referring to the ordinary 
recUises embracing both branches of probabilities {the first relating to 
hances which can be altered only by the changes of entire units or in- 
igreU multiples of units in the fundamental conditions of the problem ; 
he other concerning those chances which have respect to insensible grada- 
Ions in the value of the element mectsured) the present tract has been drawn 
\i>. It relates only to errors of observation, attd to the rules, derivable 
rom the consideration of these errors, for the combination of the results 
f observations. 
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Airy, G. B. — continued, 

UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the University. New Edition. Crown 8vo. clotL 

The undulatory theory of optics is presented to the reader as having ikt 
same claims to his attention as the theory of gravitcUion : namely^ that His . 
certainly truCy and that, by mathematical operations of general d^nOfU 
leads to results of great interest. This theory explains with accuracy a 
vast variety of phenomena of the most complicated kind. The plan of this 
tract has been to include those phenomena only which ctdmit of calculation^ 
and the investigations are applied only to phenomefia which cutually iavt 
been observed. 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. With the 
Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the Use of Students 
of the University. Crown 8vo. Qj. 
This volume consists of sections, which again are divided into number^ 
articles, on the following topics : General recognition of the air as the 
medium whuh conveys sound ; Properties of the air on which the forma- 
tion and transmission of sound depend; Theory of undulatiofts as appli^ 
to sound, &^c. ; Investigation of the motion of a wave of air through the 
atmosphere ; Transmission of waves of soniferous vibrations through dif- 
ferent gases, solids, and fluids ; Experiments on the velocity of sounds 
^c. ; On musical sounds, and tJie manner of producing them ; On the 
elements of musical harmony and melody, and of simple musical composi- 
tion ; On instrumeiital music ; On the human organs of speech and 
hearing. 
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Bayma.— THE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MECHA- 
NICS. By Joseph Bayma, S.J., Professor of Philosophy, 
Stonyhurst College. Demy 8vo. cloth. lOr. 6d. 
Of the twelve Books into which the present treatise is divided, the first 
and second give the demonstration of the principles which bear directly on 
the constitution and the properties of matter. The next three books contain 
a series of theorems and of problems on the laws of motioft of elementary 
substances. In the sixth and seventh, the mechanical constitution ofmoU- 
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'S is investigated and determined : and by it the general properties of 
ies are explained. The eighth book treats of luminiferous ather. The 
th explains some special properties of bodies. The tenth and eleventh 
tain a radical and lengthy in'Oestigation of chemical principles and 
tionsy which may lead to practical results of high importance. The 
Ifth and last book treats of molecular masses^ distances^ and powers. 

;asley.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples. By R. D. Beasley, 
M. A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar School. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3^. 6d. 

This treatise is specially intended for use in schools. The choice of matter 
been chiefly guided by the requirements of the three days' examination 
'Cambridge. A bout four hundred examples have been added to this edition y 
inly collected from the examination papers of the last ten years. 

)Ole. — Works by G. BOOLE, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of 
Mathematics in the Queen's University, Ireland. 

TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. New and 
Revised Edition. Edited by I. Todhunter. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
14J'. 
^rofessor Boole has endeavoured in this treatise to convey as complete an 
runt cf the present state of knowledge on the subject of Differential Equa- 
ls^ as was consistent with the idea of a work intended^ primarily^ fot 
*ientary instruction. The earlier sections of each chapter contain that 
d of matter which has usually been thought suitable for the beginner ^ 
He the latter ones are devoted either to an account of recent discovery, or 
discussion of such deeper questions of principle as are likely to present 
mselves to the reflective student in connexion with the methods and 
^cesses of his previous course, 

TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Supple- 
mentary Volume. Edited by I. Todhunter. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
%s. 6d. 

This volume contains all that Professor Boole wrote for the purpose of 

arging his treatise on Differential Equations, 
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Boole, G., D.C.L. — continued, 

THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. Crown %^\ 
cloth. lOf. 6</. 

In this exposition of the Calculus of Finite Differ ences^ particular atkn^\ 
has been paid to the connexion of its methods with those of the Diferentid |^ 
Calculus — a connexion which in some instances involves far more than t 
merely formal analogy. The work is in some mecuure designed as a 
sequel to Professor Boolis Treatise on Differential Equations. I ^ 



CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS AND RIDERS, 

WITH SOLUTIONS :— 
*i848-i8si.— PROBLEMS. By Ferrers and Jackson. 8vo. 
cloth. 1 5 J. dd, 

1848-185 1.— RIDERS. By Jameson. 8vo. cloth. *js.(id, 

1854. — PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Walton and 
Mackenzie. 8vo. cloth. \os. 6d. 

1857. — PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Campion and 
Walton. 8vo. cloth. 8^. 6d. 

i860.— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Watson and Roum 
Crown 8vo. cloth, yj. 6d, 

1864.— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Walton and Wil- 
kinson. 8vo. cloth, los. 6d. 

These i/ohimes will be found of great value to Teachers and Students^ os 
indicatln^:^ the style and range of mathematical study in the University oj 
Cambridge. 

CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF ELEMENTARY NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, for the Degree of B. A. Originally compiled by 
J. C. Snowball, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College. 
Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, and adapted for the Middle- 
Class Examinations by Thomas Lund, B.D., Late Fellow and 
Lecturer of St. John's College, Editor of Wood's Algebra, &c. 
Crown Svo. cloth. 5^. 
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This work will be found adapted to the wants, not only of University 
udents, but also of many others who r^uire a short course of Mechanics 
ui Hydrostatics^ and espKially of the candidates at our Middle Class 
xaminaiions. At the end of each chapter a series of easy questions is 
^dedfor the exercise of the student, 

A.MBRIDGE AND DUBLIN MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL. 
The Complete Work, in Nine Vols. 8vo. cloth, 7/. 4?. 

Only a few copies remain on hand. Among Contributors to this 
wk will be found Sir W, Thomson, Stokes, Adams, Boole, Sir W, R, 
"Hamilton, De Morgan, Cayley, Sylvester, Jdlett, and other distinguished 
cUhemcUicians. 

tandler.—HELP TO arithmetic. Designed for the use of 
Schools. By H. Candler, M.A. Mathematical Master of 
Uppingham School. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

This work is intended as a companion to any text book that may be 
\ use, 

theyne. — AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
PLANETARY THEORY. With a Collection of Problems. 
By C. H. H. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, dr. dd. 

In this volume, an attempt has been made to produce a treatise on the 
Hanetary theory, which, being elementary in character, should be so far 
>mplete, as to contain all that is usually required by students in the 
Tniversity of Cambridge, 

•HE EARTH'S MOTION OF ROTATION. By C. H. H. 
Cheyne, M.A,, F.R. A. S. Crown 8vo. y. dd. 

The first part of this work consists of an application of the method of the 
ariation of elements to the genercd problem of rotation. In the second 
art the general rotation formulce are appli^ to the particular case of 
he earth. 
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Childe. — THE SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE ELI 
SOID AND ASSOCIATED SURFACES OF THE 1 
DEGREE. By the Rev. G. F. Childe, M.A., Author 
** Ray Surfaces," " Related Caustics," &c. 8vo. loj. dd. 

The object of this volume is to develop peculiarities in the Ellips 
andy further y to establish analagous properties in the unlimited congei 
series of which this remarkable surface is a constituent. 

Christie. — a COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TE 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATI' 
with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic Division, and on 
Solution of Numerical Equations by Homer's Method. ByjA 
R. Christie, F.R.S., late First Mathematical Master at 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo. cloth. &f. 

The series of Mathematical exercises here offered to the public is colli 
from those which the author has, from time to time, proposed for solu 
by his pupils during a long career at the Royal Military Academy, 
student who finds that he is able to solve the larger portion of these exeri 
may coftsider that he is thoroughly well grounded in the elementary / 
ciples of pure and mixed Mathematics. 

Dalton.— ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. Progressi 
arranged, with Exercises and Examination Papers. By the 1 
T. Dalton, M.A., Assistant Master of Eton College. i8 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Answei's to the Examples are appended. 

Day.— PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PRO\ 
GEOMETRICALLY. PART I., THE ELLIPSE, 
Problems. By the Rev. H. G. Day, M.A., Head Maste 
Sedburgh Grammar School. Crown 8vo. 3^-. dd. 

The object of this book is the introduction of a treatment of C 
Sections which should be simple and natural^ and lead by an easy trc 
tion to the analytical methods^ without departing from the strict geon 
(if Euclid, 
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DodgSOn. — AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DETER- 
MINANTS, with their Application to Simultaneous Linear 
Equations and Algebraical Geometry. By Charles L. Dodgson, 
M.A., Student and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Small 4to. cloth. lar. dd. 

The object of the author is to present the subject as a continuous chain of 
argument, separated from all accessories of explanation or- illustration, 
ill such explanation and illustration as seemed necessary for a beginner 
re introduced either in the form of foot-notes^ or, where that would have 
'cupied too much room, of Appendices, 

>rew.— GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By W. H. Drew, M. A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4^. 6d. 

In this work the subject of Conic Sections has been placed before the student 
f such a form that, it is hoped, after mastering the elements of Euclid, he 
uy find it an easy and interesting continuation of his geometrical studies, 
^ith a view, also, of rendering the work a complete manual of what is 
Quired at the Universities, there have either been embodied into the text or 
^•serted among the examples, every book-work question, problem, and rider, 
hich has been proposed in the Cambridge examinations up to the present 
^le. 

OLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DREW'S CONIC 
SECTIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth. 41. dd, 

S^dgar (J. H.)— NOTE-BOOK ON PRACTICAL SOLID 
GEOMETRY. Containing Problems with help for Sojutions. By 
J. H. Edgar, M.A. Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the 
Royal School of Mines. 4to. 2J. 

In teaching a large class, if the method of lecturing and demonstrating 
^om^ the black board only is pursued, the more intelligent students have 
enerally to be kept back, from the necessity of frequent repetition^ /or tftt 
^ke of the less J>romising ; if the plan of setting problems to eacK -^u-^VV. x^^ 

B 
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adopted, the teacher finds a difficulty in giving to each sufficient attention. 
A judicious combination of both methods is doubtless the best ; and it is 
hoped that this result may be arriv&l at in some degree by the use of this 
hooky which is simply a collection of examples, with helps for solution, 
arranged in progressive sections. 

Ferrers. — an elementary treatise on trilinear 

CO-ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and the 
Theory of Projectors. By the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, M. A., Fellow 
arid Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. (id. 

The object of the author in writing on this subject has mainly been to 
place it on a bctsis altogether independent of the ordinary Cartesian system, 
instead of regarding it as only a special form of Abridged Notation. 
A short chapter on Determinants has been introduced. 

Frost.— THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S 
PRINCIPIA. With Notes and Illustrations. Also a collection ol 
Problems, principally intended as Examples of Newton's Methods. 
By Percival Frost, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Mathematical Lecturer of King's College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, ioj*. dd. 

The author's principal intention is to explain difficulties which may ht 
encountered by the student on first reading the Principia, and to illustrate 
the advantages of a careful study of the methods employed by A^ezvton, by 
showing the extent to which they may be applied in the solution of problems] 
he has also endeavoured to give assistance to the student who is engaged in 
the study of the higher branches of mathematics, by representing in c 
geometrical fonn several of the processes employed in the Differefttial and 
Integral Calculus, and in the analytical investigations oj Dynamics. 

Frost and Wolstenholme.— a TREATISE ON SOLID 

GEOMETRY. By Percival Frost, M.A., and the Rev. J. 
Wolstenholme, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College. 8vo. cloth. i8j. 
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The authors have endeavoured to present be/ore sttidents as comprehensivi 
a view of the subject as possible. Intending to make the subject accessible, 
at least in the earlier portion^ to all classes of students, they have endea- 
voured to explain completely all the processes which are most useful in 
dealing with ordinary theorems and problems, thus directing the student 
to the selection of methods which are best adapted to the exigencies of ectch 
problem. In the more difficult portions of the subject, they have considered 
themselves to be addressing a higher class of students ; and they have there 
trial to lay a good foundation on which to build, if any reader should 
wish to pursue the science beyond the limits to which the work extends. 



Godfray.— A treatise on astronomy, for the Use of 
Colleges and Schools. By Hugh G0DFILA.Y, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth. \2s. 6d. 

This book embraces all those branches of Astronomy which have, from 
time to time, been recommended by the Cambridge Board of Mathematical 
Studies : but by far the larger and ec^sier portion, adapted to the first three 
days of the Examination for Honours, may be read by the more 
tulvanced pupils in many of our schools. The author's aim has been to 
tOHvey clear and distinct ideas of the celestial phenomena. 



AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY, 
with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the time of Newton. 
By Hugh Godfray, M.A. Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. cloth. $s. 6d. 

These pages will, it is hoped, form an introduction to more recondite 
voorks. Difficulties have been discussed at considerable length. The 
^election of the method folloived with regard to analytical solution^ 
vhich is the same as that of Airy, Herschel, dr'c. was made on account 
>f its simplicity ; it is, moreover, the method which has obtained in the 
University of Cambridge, 

B 2 
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Hemming.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, fc 
Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. Hemming, I 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
Corrections and Additions* 8vo. cloth. 9^. 



Jones and Cheyne. — algebraical exercises, 

gressively arranged. By the Rev. C. A. Jones, M. A., and C 
Cheyne, M.A., F. R. A. S., Mathematical Masters of Westmi 
School. New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 25. 6d. 

This Utile book is intended to meet a diffictdtywhich is probably Jdt 
or less by all engaged in teaching Algebra to beginners. It iSj that 
tiew ideas are being acquired^ old ones are forgotten. In the bdiej 
constant practice is the only remedy for this, the present series of /;. 
laiieous exercises has been prepared. Their peculiarity consists in 
that though viiscellaneotis they are yet progressive^ and may be us 
the pupil altnost frot?t the commencement of his studies. They at 
intended to supersede the systematically arranged examples to be fotn 
ordinary treatises on Algebra, but rather to supplement them. 

The book being intended chiefly for Schools and Junior Studeni 
higher parts of Algebra have not been included. 



Kitchener.—A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BO6K, conti 
Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing preparatory to the 
of Geometry. For the Use of Schools. By F. E. KiTCHl 
M. A., Mathematical Master at Rugby. 4to. 2s. 

It is the object of this book to make some tvay in overcoming thcdiffl 

of Geometrical conception, before the mind is called to the atU 

Geometrical theorems. A fezv simple methods of construction are ^ 

and space is left on each page, in order that the learner may draw 

figure:. 
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Morgan.— A collection of problems and exam- 
ples IN MATHEMATICS. With Answers. By H. A. 
Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical Lecturer of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, ds. 6d. 

This book contains a number of problems^ chiefly elementary^ in the 
Mathematical subjects usually read at Cambridge. They have been 
selected from the papers set during late years at- Jesus College, Very few 
of them are to be met with in other collections^ and by far the larger 
number are due to some of the most distinguished Mathematicians in the 
University, 

Parkinson.— -Works by S. Parkinson, B.D., Fellow and Pre- 
lector of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. For the 
Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the Higher Classes 
in Schools. With a Collection of Examples. Fourth edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. Qj. 6^. 

hi preparing a fourth edition of this work the author has kept the same 
object in view as he had in the former editions — riamely, to include in il 
such portiotis of Theoretical Mechanics as can be conveniently investigaiec 
without the tise of the DiJ^erential Calculus, and so render it suitable as 
a mamial for the junior classes in the University and the higher classes 
in Schools. With one or two short exceptions, the student is not presumed 
to require a knowledge of any branches of Mathematics beyond the elements 
of Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry . Several additional propositions 
have been incorporated in the work for the purpose of rendering it more 
complete ; and the collection of Examples and Problems has been largely 
increased. 

A TREATISE ON OPTICS. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo 
cloth. 10^. dd. 

A collection of examples and problems has been appended to this work, 
which are sufficiently numerous and varied in character to afford useful 
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exercise for the student. For the greater part of them^ recourse I 
had to the Examination Papers set in the University and the 
Colleges during the last twefitv years. 

Phear.— ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With Ni 
Examples. By J. B. Phear, M.A., Fellow and late A 
Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. 
8vo. cloth. 5j. dd. 

This edition hcts been carefully revised throughout, and ma 
illustrations and examples added, which it is hoped will inct 
usefulness to students at the Universities and in Schools. In ace 
with suggestions from many engaged in tuition, answers to 
Examples have been given at the end of the book. 

Pratt.— A TREATISE ON ATTRACTIONS, LAPL 
FUNCTIONS, AND THE FIGURE OF THE Y.P 
By John H. Pratt, M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta, Au 
"The Mathematical Principles of Mechanical Philosophy." 
Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, df. dd. 

The author^ s chief design in this treatise is to give an answe, 
question, " Bas the Earth acquired its present form from being or 
in a fluid state ? " This Edition is a complete revision of the form 

Puckle.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC 
TIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With Ni 
Examples and Hints for their Solution ; especially designed 
Use of Beginners. By G. H. Puckle, M.A., Head M; 
Windermere College. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. cloth, is. ()d. 

This work has been completely rewritten, and a large amount 
matter has been added to suit the requirements oj the present tim 
author has written with special reference to those difficulties a\ 
apprehensions which are found most common to beginners. The t\ 
complete as far as regards Cartesian Coordinates. 
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Rawlinson.— ELEMENTARY STATICS, by the Rev. George 
Rawlinson, M. a. Edited by the Rev. Edward Sturges, M. A. , 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late Professor of the Applied 
Sciences, Elphinstone College, Bombay. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4r. 6</. 

Published under the authority of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for 
tndiay for use in t^ Government Schools and Colleges in India, 

Reynolds.— MODERN methods in elementary 

GEOMETRY. By E. M. Reynolds, M.A., Mathematica 
Master in Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Geometry hcts received extensive developments in modern timeSf hut in 
JEngland there has been no corresponding improvement in elementary 
teaching, 

Routh.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DYNA- 
MICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With 
Numerous Examples. By Edward John Routh, M.A., late 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge; 
Examiner in the University of London. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 14?. 

In this edition the author hcts made several additions to each chapter. 
He has triedj even at the risk of some little repetition^ to make each 
chapter J cts far as possible, complete in itself so that all that relates to any 
one part of the subiect may be found in the same place. This arrangement 
will enable every student to select his own order in which to read the 
subject. The Examples which will be found at the end of each chapter 
have been chiefly selectal from the Examination Papers which have been 
set in the University and the Colleges in the last few years, , 

Smith (Barnard).— Works by Barnard smith, m.a., 

Rector of Glaston, Rutlandshire, late Fellow and Senior Bursar 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
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Smith (Barnard) — omHmt^ 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and Ap 
tion ; with numerous systematically arranged Examples taken 
the Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial reference t 
Ordinary Examination for the B.A. Degree. Tenth Ed 
Crown Syo. doth. lor. td, • 

litis manual is tunv exiensivdy used in Schools ajtd Colleges^ k 
England and in the Colonies, It has also heenjound of great servi 
students preparing for the Middle Class and Civil and Military i 
Examinations^ from the care thai has been tahen to ducidate the prin 
of all the rules. The present edition has been carefully revised, 
all those whose minds are sufficiefUly developed to comprehend the sh 
mathematical reasonings and who have not yet thoroughly master^ 
principles of Arithmetic and Algdtra^ it is calculcUed to be of 
advantage, " — AxHENiEUM. 

Of this work, also, one of the highest possible authorities, the late 
Peacock, writes: "Mr, Smith's work is a most useful publication, 
rules are stated with great clearness. The examples are well selectee 
worked out with just sufficient detail, without being encumbered 
minute explanations; and there prevails throughout it that just pro^ 
of theory and practice, vihich is the crowning excellence of an elem^ 
work." 



ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Crown 
cloth. 4r. 6d. 

Adapted from the author's work on ^^ Arithmetic and Algebra,^' 
omission of the algebraic portion, and by the introduction of new ext 
The reason of each arithmetical process is fully exhibited. The sys 
Decimal Coinage is expiaified ; and answers to the exercises are apj^ 
at the end. This Arithmetic is characterised as "admirably adapt 
instruction, combining just sufficiefit theory with a large and well< 
collection of exercises for practice,'*^ — JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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Smith (Barnard) — continued, 

COMPANION TO ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 



[Preparing. 



A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. Sj". 6d, 



EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. With Answers. Crown 8vo. limp 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 
Or sold separately, Part I. is. ; Part II. is. ; Answers, 6d. 

These Exercises have been published in order to give the pupil examples 
in every rule of Arithmetic. The greater number have been carefully 
compiled from the latest University and School Examination Papers. 



SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. i8mo. cloth. 3^. 
Or sold separately. Parts I. and II. lod. each ; Part III. is. 

This manual, published at the request of many schoolmasters, afid 
chiefly intended Jor National and Elementary Schools, has been preparea 
en the same plan as that adopted in the author's School Arithmetic, which 
is in extensive circulation in England and abroad. The Metrical Tables 
have been introduced, from the conviction on the part of the author, that 
the knaivledge oj such tables, and the mode oj applying them, will be oj 
great use to the rising generation. 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. Com- 
plete in one volume, iSmo. cloth, 6j. 6d. ; or Parts I. II. and III. 
2s, 6d. each. 



SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMJETIC FOR NATIONAL AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. i8mo. cloth. Or separately. 
Part I. 2d. ; Part II. 3^. ; Part III. *jd. Answers, 6d, 
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Smith (Barnard) — continued, 

THE SAME, with Answers complete. i8mo. doth. u. 6dC 

This ShUUng Book of ArUhnuHe kas 6em prepared for the we tf 
National and other schools at the urgent request of numerous maders if 
schools both at home and abroad. The Escplanations of the Jtules, tud 
the Examples wUl^ it is hoped^ he found suited to ^ most eiemmkaj 
classes. 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. iSma dotk 
4J. 6d, 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. i8mo. dkidk 
IS, 6d. The same^ with Answers, iSma i/. ^d. 

The object of these Examination Papers is to test students both m At 
theory and practice of Arithmetic, It is hoped that the method aioptd 
will lead students to deduce results from general principles rather than 
to apply stated rules. The author bdieves that the practice of giving 
examples under particular rules makes the working of Arithmetic fmU 
mechanical^ and tends to throw all but very clever boys off their bdamt 
when a general paper on the subject is put before them, 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC 
i8mo. cloth. \s, 6d, 

Snowball.— THE elements of plane and ^SPHERI- 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY ; with the Construction and Use o! 
Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Snowball, M.A. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. *js. 6d. 

In preparing the present edition for the press^ the text has been 
subjected to a careful revision ; the proofs of some of the more impor- 
tant propositions have been rendered more strict and general ; and a 
considerable addition of more than two hundred examples^ taken princi- 
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pally from the questions set of late years in the public examinations of the 
University and of individual Colleges^ has been made to the collection oj 
Examples and Problems for practice. 



Tait and Steele.— dynamics of a particle. With 

numerous Examples. By Professor Tait and Mr. Steele. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. \os, 6d, 

Jn this treatise will be found all the ordinary propositions, connected 
ttnth the Dynamics of Particles, which can be conveniently deduced without 
the use of D* AlemberV s Principle, Throughout the book will be found a 
tiumber of illustrcUvve examples introduced in the text, and for the most 
part completely worked out ; others with occasional solutions or hints to 
assist the student are appettded to each chapter. For by far the greater 
portion of these, the Cambridge Senate- House and College Examination 
Papers have been applied to, 

Taylor.— GEOMETRICAL CONICS; including Anharmonic 
Ratio and Projection, with numerous Examples. By C. Taylor, 
B. A., Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
^s, 6il, 

This work contains elementary proof s of the principal properties of Conic 
Sections, together with chapters on Projection and Anharmonic Ratio. 



Tebay.— ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. 
With numerous Examples. By Septimus Tebay, B.A., Head 
Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Rivington. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6^. 

The object of the present Work is to enable boys to acquire a moderate 
knowledge of Mensuration in a reasonable time. All difficult and useless 
matter has been avoided. The examples for the most part are easy, and 
'he rules are concise. 
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Todhunter.— Works by I. TODHUNTER, M.A., 
of St John's College, Cambridge. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. For the Use of Col 
Schools. New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 3^. 6^. 

As the elements of Euclid are ustially placed in the hands 
students f it is important to exhibit the work in such a form as 
them iti overcoming the. difficulties which they experience on thei 
troduction to processes of continuous argument. No method ap 
so useful as that of breaking up the demonstrations into their , 
parts ; a plan strongly recommended by Professor De Morgan 
present Edition each distinct assertion in the argument begins a 
and at the ends of the lines are placed the necessary rcfereh 
preceding principles on which the assertions depend. The long 
tions are distributed into subordinate parts, which are distim 
breaks at the beginning of the lines. Notes, appendix, and a c 
exercises are added. 

MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. Willi Numerous : 
i8mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

The subjects inchided in the present work are those zvhich hu 
found a place iri Elementary Treatises on Mensuration. Th 
treatment has been determijied by the fact that the work is inteui 
use of beginners. Accordingly it is divided into short indepcnden 
which are followed by appropriate examples. A knoivledge of t. 
of AritJunetic is all that is assumed; and in connexio7i with 1, 
Rules of Mensuratio7i it has been found practicable to give sue. 
tions aiid illustrations as will supply the place of formal nid 
demonstrations, which would have been unsuitable to the chara 
work. 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Exampl 
Edition. i8mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Great pains have been taken to render this work intelligible 
students, by the use of simple language and by copious explana 
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Todhunter (I.) — contmued, 

determining the subjects to be included and the space to be assigned to each^ 
ihe Author has been guided by the papers given at the various examinations 
in elementary Algebra which are now carried on in this country » The 
book may be said to consist of three parts. The first part contains the 
elementary operations in integral and fractional expressions ; the second 
the solution of equations and problems ; the third treats of varioiis subjects 
"Which are introduced but rarely into examination papers^ and are more 
briefly discussed. Provision has at the same time been made for the 
introduction of easy equations and problems at an early stage — for those 
Tvho prefer such a course, 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
dr. dd. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples 
New Edition. i8mo. cloth, is, 6d, 

Intended to serve as an introduction to the larger treatise on Plane 
Trigonometry, published by the Author, The same plan has been adopted 
as in the Algebra for Beginners : the subject is discussed i7t short chapters, 
and a collection of examples is attached to each chapter. The first fourteen 
cJiapters present the geometrical part of Plane Trigonometry' ; and contain 
all that is necessary for practical purposes. The range of matter included 
is such as seems required by the various examinations in elementary Tri- 
gonometiy which are now carried on in the country. A nswers are appended 
at the end, 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNER^. With numerous Examples. 
i8mo. cloth. 4f. 6d. 

Intended as a cofnpanion to the tivo preceding books. The work form^ 
an elementary treatise on . demonstrative mechanics. It may be true thai 
this part of mixed mathematics has been sometimes made too abstract ana 
speculative ; but it can hardly be doubted that a knowledge of the elements 
at least of the theory of the subject is extremely valuable even for thosi 
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Todhunter (I.) — continued. 

wAo are mainly concerned with practical results. The Author has oca 
in^y endeavoured to provide a suitable introduction to the study of ap^ 
as wdl as of theoretical mechanics. The work consists of two pc 
namdyt Statics and Dynamics, It will he foUnd to contctin all the 
usually comprised in dementary treatises on Mechanics^ together with j 
additions. 



ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. Fourth Edit 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 'js, 6d, 

This work contains all the propositions which are usually includei 
elementary treatises on Algebra^ and a large number of Exaijaples 
Exercise. The author has sought to render the work easily intelligib 
students, without impairing the accuracy of the demonstrations, or 
tracting the limits of the subject. The Examples, about Sixteen hun( 
and fifty in number, have been selected wUh a view to illustrate every ^ 
of the subject Each chapter is complete in itself; and the work ivu 
found peculiarly adapts to the wants of students who are without tht 
of a teacher. The Answers to t/ie examples, with hints for the solutk 
some in which cusistance may be need&i, are gwen at the end of the boo. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY 
EQUATIONS. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cl 
*js, 6d, 

This treatise contains all the propositions which are usually incl 
in elementary treatises on the theory of Equations, together with Exan 
for exercise. These have been select^ from the College and Unive 
Examination Papers, and the results have been given when it appt 
necessary. In order to exhibit a comprehensive view of the subject 
treatise includes investigations which are not found in all the prect 
elementary treatises, and also some investigations which are not to bef 
in any of them. For the secofid edition the work has been revised 
some additions have been made, the most important being an accout 
the researches of Professor Sylvester respecting Newton^ s Rule. 
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PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5J. 

The design of this work has been to render the subject intelligible to 
beginners, and at the same time to ajford the student the opportunity oj 
obtaining all the information which he will require on this branch of 
Mathematics. Each chapter is followed by a set of Examples : those 
which are entitled Miscellaneous Examples, together with a few in some 
pf the other sets, may be advantageously reserved by the student for exercise 
after he has made some progress in the subject. In the Second Edition 
the hints for the solution of the Examples have been considerably increased. 

A TREATISE ON SPHER[CAL TRIGONOMETRY. Second 
Edition, enlarged. CrowTi 8vo. cloth. 4^*. 6d. 

The present work is constructed on the same plan as the treatise on 
Plane Trigonometry, to which it is intended as a sequel. In the account 
of Napier^ s Rules of Circular Parts, an explanqtion has been given of a 
method of proof devised by Napier, which seefns to have been overlooked 
by most modern writers on the subject. Considerable labour has been 
bestowed on the text in order to render it comprehensive and accurate, and 
the Examples {selected chiefly from College Examination Papers) have 
all been carefully verified, 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the Straight 
Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous Examples. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7^. (>d. 

The Author has here endeavoured to exhibit the subject in a simple 
manner for the benefit of beginners, and at the same time to include in one 
volume all that students usually require. In addition, there/ore, to the 
propositions which have always appeared in such treatises, he has intro- 
duced the methods oj abridged notation, which are oj more recent origin ; 
these methods, which are of a less elementary character than the rest of the 
work, are placed in separate chapters, and may be omitted by the studettt 
at first. 
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Todhunter (I.) — continued, 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. WA 
numerous Examples. Fourth Edition. Crown 8to. doth. lor. fiL 

The Author has endeavoured in the present work to exhibit a cmnfn- 
hensive view of the Differential Calcubts on the me^od of Hmits, In tke 
more dementary portions he has entered into considerably detail in ik 
explanations^ with the hope that a reader who is without the assistance tf i 
tutor may be enabled to acquire a competent acquainiun^ with the suljed. 
Themethod adopted is thai of Differential Coefficients, Tothed^trmt 
chapters are appended examples sufficiently numerous to render anoAer 
book unnecessary ; these examples being mostly sheeted from CoU^ Ex" 
amination Papers, 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND US 
APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. iC3if. 6tf. 

This is designed as a work at once elemetttary and complete^ adapted 
for the use of beginners^ and sufficient for the wants of cuivanced students. 
In tlie selection of tJie propositions^ attd in the mode of establishing them^ 
it lias been sought to ex/iibit the principles clearly^ and to illustraU 
all ifieir most important results. TJie process of summation has been 
repeatedly brought forward^ with the view of securing the attention of 
the student to the notions which form the true foundation of the Calculus 
itself as well as of its most valuable applicatiofis. Every attetnpt has been 
made to explain those difficulties wJiich usually perplex beginners^ especially 
with reference to tfie limits of integrations. A new met/iod lias been adopted 
in regard to tJie transjormation of multiple integrals. The last chapter 
deals luitfi tfie Calculus of Variations. A large collection of exercises, 
selected from College Exatnination Papers ^ fias been appeftded to tfie several 
chapters. 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE 
DIMENSIONS. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4J. 
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A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With numerous 
Examples. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
doth. lor. 6^. 

In this work on statics {treating of the laws of the equilibrium of bodies) 
rvill be found all the propositions which usually appear in treatises on 

Theoretical Statics. To the different chapters examples are appended^ 
'which have been principally selected from University Examination Papers, 

In the Third Edition many additions have been made, in order to illus^ 
trate the application of the principles of the subject to the solution op 
problems. 



Wilson, J. M. — ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Angles, 
Parallels, Triangles, and Equivalent Figures, the Circle and Pro- 
portion. By J. M. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and Mathematical Master in Rugby School. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. dd. 

The distinctive features of this work are intended to be the following. 
The classification df Theorems according to their subjects ; the separation 
of Thayrems and Problems ; the use of hypotheticcU constructions ; the 
adoption of independent proofs where they are possible and simple ; the 
introduction of the terms locns, projection, &c. ; the importance given to 
the notion of direction as the property of a straight line ; the intermixing 
of exercises J classified according to the methods adopted for their solution ; 
the diminution of the number of Theorems; the compression of proofs, 
especially in the later parts of the book ; the tacit, instead of the explicit, 
reference to axioms ; and the treatment of parallels, 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. PART II. (separately). The 
Circle and Proportion. By J. M. Wilson, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. zs, 6d, 

C 
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^Vilson (W. P.)— A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By 
W. P. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge^ 
and Professor of Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast. 8vo. 

Wolstenholme. — a BOOK OF MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the Cambridge Course. 
By Joseph Wolstenholme, Fellow of Christ's College, some- 
time Fellow of St. John's College, and lately Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics at Christ's College. Crown 8vo. cloth. %s. 6d. 

Contents: — Geometry {Euclid) — Algebra — Plane Trigonometry- 
Geometrical Conic Sections — Analytical Conic Sections — Theory of Equa- 
tions — Differential Calculus — Integral Calculus — Solid Geometry — Statia 
— Elementary Dynamics — Newton— Dynamics of a Point — Dynamics of 
a Rigid Body — Hydrostatics — G^metrical Optics — Spherical Trigonometry 
and Plane Astronomy, 
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SCIENCE. 

The importance of Science as an element of sound educa- 
tion is now generally acknowledged; and accordingly it 
is obtaining a prominent place in the ordinary course of 
school instruction. It is the intention of the Publishers to 
produce a, complete series of Scientific Manuals, affording 
full and acciu-ate elementary information, conveyed in clear 
and lucid English. The authors are well known as among 
the foremost men of their several departments ; and their 
names form a ready guarantee for the high character of the 
books. Subjoined is a list of those manuals that have 
already appeared, with a short account of each. Others 
are in active preparation ; and the whole will constitute a 
standard series specially adapted to tilie requirements of be- 
ginners, whether for private study or for school instruction. 

ASTRONOMY, by the Astronomer Royal. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With lUustrations. By G. B. 
Airy, Astronomer Royal. Sixth and cheaper Edition. i8mo. 
cloth. 4r. 6(/. 

This work consists of six leciureSy which are intended " to explain to 
intelligent persons the principles on which th€ instruments of an Observa- 
tory are constructed (omitting all details^ so far as they are merely sub- 

C 2 
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sidiary)^ and tJu principles on which the observations made with these 
instruments are treated for deduction of the distances and weights of the 
bodies of the Solar System^ and of a few stars, omitting all minuiia of 
formula^ and all troublesome details of calculation, " The speciality of this 
volume is the direct reference of every step to the Observatory, and thefvH 
description of the methods and instruments of observation, 

ASTRONOMY. 

MR. LOCKYER'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRO- 
NOMY. With Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, 
Stars, and Nebulae, and numerous Illustrations. By J. Norman 
LocKYER, F.R.A.S. Fourth Thousand. i8mo. 5^.6^. 

The author has here aimed to give a connected view of the whole subject, 
and to supply facts, and idects founded on the facts, to serve as a basis for 
subsequent study and discussion. The chapters treat of the Stars and 
NebuUe; the Sun; the Solar System; Apparent Movements of the Heavenly 
Bodies; the Measurement of Time; Light; the Telescope and Spectroscope ; 
Apparent Places of the Heavenly Bodies; the Real Distances and Dimen' 
sions; Universal Gravitation. The most recent astronomical discoveries 
are incorporated. Mr. Lockyer' s work supplements that of the Astronomer 
Royal mentioned in the previous article, 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY'S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. By T. H. 
Huxley, F.R.S. Professor of Natural History in the Royal Schoo 
of Mines. Twelfth Thousand. i8mo. cloth. 4J-. 6d. 

This hook describes and explains, in a series of graduated lessons, tk 
principles of Human Physiology ; or the Structure and Functions of th. 
Human Body. The first lesson supplies a general view of the subject 
This is folloived by sections on the Vascular or Veinotts Systetn, and th 
Circulation ; the Blood and the Lymph ; Respiratioti ; Sources of Los, 
and of Gain to the Blood ; the Function of Alimentation ; Motion am 
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Locomotion ; Sensations and Sensory Organs; the Organ of Sight ; the 
Coalescence of Sensations with one another and with other States of Con- 
sciousness ; the Nervous System and Innervation; Histology, or the 
Minute Structure of the Tissues, A Table of Anatomical and Physio- 
logical Constants is appended. The lessons are fully illustrated liy 
numerous engravings. The manual is primarily intended to serve as a 
text-book for teachers and learners in boys^ aftd girls* schools, 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By T. Alcock, M.D. i8mo. is. 6d, 

These Questions were drawn up as aids to the instruction of a class oj 
voung people in Physiology, 

BOTANY. 

PROFESSOR OLIVER'S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
BOTANY. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, By Daniel 
Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S. Seventh Thousand. i8mo. cloth, 4J. dd. 

This book is designed to teach the Elements of Botany on Professor 
Henslow'splan of selected Types and by the use of Schedules. The earlier 
chapters, embracing the elements of Structural and Physiological Botany, 
introduce us to the methodical study of the Ordinal Types. The con- 
cluding chapters are etititled, ** How to dry Plants" and *^ How to 
describe Plants." A valuable Glossary is appended to the volume. In 
the preparation of this work free use has been made of the manuscript 
materials of the late Professor Henslow. 

Oliver (Professor). — first BOOK of Indian botany. 

By Daniel. Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herbarium 
and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Professor of Botany 
in University College, London. With numerous Illustrations. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 6d. 

This manual is, in substance, the author* s ^^ Lessons in Elementary 
Botany," adapted for use in India, In preparing it he has had in view 
t?u want, often felt, of some handy risumi of Indian Botany, which mi^ht 
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be serviceable not only to residents of India, but also to any one about tt 
proceed thither , desirous of getting some preliminary idea of the Botany of 
that country, 

CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR ROSCOE'S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By Henry 
E. RoscoE, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens Collie, 
Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho. of 
the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths, 
New Edition, Twenty-first Thousand. i8mo. cloth. 4r. dd. 

It has been the endeavour of the author to arrange the most important 
facts and principles of Modem Chemistry in a plain but concise and 
scientific form, suited to the present requirements of elementary instruction. 
For the purpose of facilitating the attainment of exactitude in theknowle^t 
of the subject, a series of exercises and questions upon the lessons have been 
added. The metric system of weights and measures, and the centigrade 
thermometric scale, are used throughout the work. The new Edition, 
besides new wood-cuts, contains many additions and improvements^ and 
includes the most important of the latest discoveries. 
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Abbott. — A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An attempt to 
illustrate some of the differences between Elizabethan and Modern 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, M.A., Head Master of the 
City of London School. For the Use of Schools. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

The object of this work is to furnish students of Shakespeare and Bacon 
txfith a short systematic account of some points of dtffei-ence between Eliza- 
bethan syntax and our own. A section on Prosody is added, and Notei 
and Questions, To the new edition a complete index to all the lines of 
Shakespearis plays referred to has been added. 

ATLAS OF EUROPE. GLOBE EDITION. Uniform in size 
with Macmillan's Globe Series, containing 45 Coloured Maps, on 
a uniform scale and projection : with Plans of London and Paris, 
and a copious Index. Strongly bound in half-morocco, with flexible 
back, 9^. 

This Atlas includes all the countries of Europe in a series of 48 Maps^ 
drawn on the same scale^ with an Alphabetical Index to the situation oj 
more than ten thousand pieces ; and the relation of the various maps and 
countries to each other is defined in a general Key-map, The identity oj 
scale in all the maps facilitates the comparison of extent and distance^ and 
conveys a just impression of the magnitude of different countries, Tht 
size suffices to show the provincial divisions^ the railways and main roads ^ 
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ike principal rivers and mountain ranges, " This atlas ^^ writ 
British Quarterly, " will be an invaluable boon for the school^ the dt 
the traveller' s portmanteau,* 

Bates & Lockyer. — a CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAl 
Adapted to the recent Programme of the Royal Geogra] 
Society. By H. W. Bates, Assistant Secretary to the '. 
Geographical Society, and J. N. Lockyer, F.R.A.S. 

\Inthe 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to E. 
II. By the Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." Extra 
8vo. Second Edition, enlarged. 5^. 

The endeavour has not been to chronicle facts ^ but to put together a 
of pictures of persons and events^ so cls to arrest the attention, an^ 
some individuality and distinctness to the recollection, by gathering tc 
details at the most memorable moments. The ** Cameos '* are inten 
a book for young people just beyond the elementary histories of £ni 
and able to enter in some degree into the real spirit of events, anc 
struck with characters and scenes presented in some relief " Insi 
dry details" says the Nonconformist, "w^ have living pictures, fa. 
vivid, and strikins[," 

Delamotte. — a BEGINNER'S DRAWING BOOK. 
H. Delamotte, F.S.A. Progressively arranged, with upw£ 
Fifty Plates. Crown 8vo. Stiff covers. 2s. 6d. 

This work is intended to give such instruction to Beginners in Drc 
7td to place before them copies so easy, that they may not find any 
in making the first step. Thenceforward the lessons are gra 
progressive. Mechanical i?nproveme?tts too have lent their aid. Thi 
of the Plates have been engraved by a neiu process, by means of 7L'. 
varping depth of tone^up to the present time the distinguishing cha 
istic of pencil drawing — has been imparted to woodcuts. 

Freeman (Edward A., M.A.). — OLD ENG 

HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. By Edward A. Frei 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. With Five Co 
Maps. Extra fcap. 8vo. , half-bound. 6^. ^ 
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** Its object is to show that clear, accurate, and scientific views 0/ history, 
indeed of any subject, may be easily given to children from the veryjirst. 
• . . . / have, I hope, shown that it is perfectly easy to teach children, 
fr'om the very first, to distinguish true history alike from legend and from 
dutiful invention, and also to understand the nature of historical authori- 
ties and to weigh one statement against another. . . . / have throughout 
striven to connect the history of England with the general history of 
trivUized Europe, and I have especially tried to make the book serve as an 
incentive to a more accurate study of historical geography.^'' — Preface. 

HISTORICAL SELECTIONS. Readings from the best Authorities 
on English and European History. Selected and Arranged by 
E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

When young children have acquired the outlines of History from abridg- 
ements and catechisms, and it becomes desirable to give a more enlarged 
znew of the subject, in order to render U really useful and interesting, a 
difficulty often arises as to the choice of books. Two courses are open, either 
<!t? take a general and consequently dry history of facts, such as RusseVs 
-Modern Europe, or to choose some work treating of a particular period or 
'Subject, stich as the works of Macaulay and Froude. The former course 
stsucdly renders history uninteresting; the latter is unsatisfactory, because 
it is not sufficiently comprehensive. To remedy this difficulty selections, 
continuous and chronological, have, in the present volume, been taken from 
Mhe larger works of Freeman, Milman, Palgrave, and others, which may 
serve as distinct latuimarks of historical reading. " We know of scarcely 
' anything,*^ says the Guardian, of this volume, "which is so likely to raise 
to a higher level the average standard of English edtication." 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole. On 
Sheet. IJ". 

The different families are printed in distinguishing colours, thus 
facilitating reference. 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and 
Arranged by Charles Hole, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second^ Edition, i8mo. neatly and strongly bound in cloth. 4X. 6d. 
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The inquiry is frequently made concerning an eminent man^ when £d 
he live, or for what was he celebrated^ or what biographies hccveweabovi 
him ? Such information is concisely supplied in this dictionary. It conUdm 
more than i8,ooo names. Extreme care has been bestowed on the ver^' 
tion of the dates, and thus numerous errors current in previous works htm 
been corrected. Its size adapts it for the desk, portmantmu, or pocket. 

** An invaluable addition to our manuals of reference, and from Us 
moderate price cannot fail to become as popular cu it is useful " ^TiMES, 

Jephson. — SHAKESPEARE'S TEMPEST. With Glossarial 
and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. J. M. Jephson. l8ma 
IS. 6d. 

It is important to find some substitute for classical study, and it is 
believed that such a substitute may be found in the Plays of Shakespeare. 
Each sentence of Shakespeare becomes, like a sentence in Thucydides Of 
Cicero, a lesson in the origin and derivation of words, and in the funda^ 
mental rules of grammatical construction. On this principle the present 
edition of the ** Te?npest" has been prepared. The text is taken from the 
** Cambridge Shakespeare.** 

Oppen.— FRENCH READER. For the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. Containing a graduated Selection from modem Authors 
in Prose and Verse ; and copious Notes, chiefly Etymological. By 
Edward A. Oppen. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, ^r. 6d. 

This is a Selection from the best modern authors of France. Its dis- 
tinctive feature consists in its etymological notes, connecting French with 
the classical and modern languages, including the Celtic. This subject 
has hitherto been little discussed even by the best-educated teachers. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book 
for Schools and General Readers. By the Author of " The Heir 
of Redclyffe." i8mo. cloth. 

A record of some of the good and great deeds of all time, abridged from 
the larger work of the same author in the Golden Treasury Series. 
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nenschein and Meiklejohn. — the ENGLISH 

METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. Sonnenschein 
ndj. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 

Comprising. 

?he Nursery Book, containing all the Two-Letter Words in the 
Language. \d. 

The First Course, consisting of Short Vowels with Single 
Consonants. 3^. 

i'HE Second Course, with Combinations and Bridges, con- 
sisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 4^/. 

The Third and Fourth Courses, consisting of Long 
Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in the Language, (id, 

Series of Books in which an attempt is made to place the process of 
ng to read English on a scietitific basis. This has been done by 
iting the perfectly tegular parts of the language from the irregular 
y giving the regular parts to the learner in the exact order of their 
ilty. The child begins with the smallest possible element, and adds to 
lement one letter— in only one of its functions — at one time. Thus 
juence is natural and complete. 

Ighan, C. M. — A SHILLING BOOK OF WORDS 
^"ROM THE POETS. By C. M. Vaughan. i8mo. cloth. 

has been felt of late years that the children of our parochial schools^ 
hose classes of our countrymen which they commonly represent, are 
le of being interested, and therefore benefited also, by something higher 
' scale of poetical composition than those brief and somewhat puerile 
lents to which their knowledge wc^ formerly restricted. An attempt 
lere been made to supply the want by forming a selection at once 
'4S and unambitious ; healthy in tone, just in sentiment, elevating in 
ht, and beautiful in expression, 

ing. — Works by Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master of 

Jppingham. 

i ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN ENGLISH, 

vith Questions. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2j. 
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Thring — (continued). 

This little work is chi^y intemUdfir teacHirs (mdUarmrs, Rtmk\ 
rise from questionings in National Sekodh^ and the whole of tkefirdi 
is merdy the writing out in order the answers to questions which havti 
used already with success, A chapter on Learning Language it 
addressed to teachers, 

THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. Being the Substance^ of 
Elements of Grammar taught in English," adapted for the Uk 
Junior Qasses. A New Edition. i8ma ix. 

SCHOOL SONGS. A CoUection of Songs for Schools. WA 
Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rer. K 

and H. Riccius. Folio. 7j. 6d, 

• 

There is a tendefuy in schools to stereotype the firms ofl^ ^^i 
solvent is valuable. Games do much; but gatnet do nof pendrtti 
domestic life, and are much limited fy age. Music supplia the 
The collection includes the '^ Agnus Dei,*' Tennyson* s ** Light JM^olbl'^ 

Macaulays ** Ivry," &*c. amon^ other pieces. 

Trench, Archbishop. — HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENG- 
LISH POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes* 1^ 
R. C. Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Extra fcap.- 8w. 

This volume is called a ** Household Book^'* by this name implying tkil 
it is a book for all — that there is nothing in it to prevent it fromieiti^ 
confidently placed in the hands of every member of the household Sptdr 
mens of all classes of poetry are given, including selections from living 
authors. The Editor has aimed to produce a book " which the emigmidt^ 
finding room for little not absolutely necessary, might yet find room for H 
in his trunk, and the traveller in his knapsack, and that on some narroa 
shelves where there arefeiv books this might be one." 

" The Archbishop has conferred tn this delightful volume an important 
gift on the whole English-speaking population oftheworld,^^ — Pall MaLL 
Gazette. 
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Lardwick. — a I-IISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommunication 
of Luther. By Archdeacon Hardwick. Edited by Francis 
Procter, M.A. With Four Maps constructed for this work by 
A. Keith. Johnston, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ioj. dd. 

The ground-plan of this treatise coincides in many points with one 
^opted at the close of the last century in the colossal work of Schrbckh, and 
*ice that time by others of his thoughtful countrymen ; but in arranging 
e materials a very dijerent course has frequently been pursued. With 
^ard to the opinions of the author^ he is willing to avow distinctly that he 
w construed history with the specific prepossessions of an Englishman and 
member of the English Church. The reader is constantly referred to 
e authorities^ both original and critical, on which the statements are 
unded, 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. By Archdeacon Hardwick. Revised by 
Francis Procter, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. lar. 6df. 

This volume is intended as a sequel and companion to the *^ History of 
e Christian Church during the Middle Age.^* The author^ s earnest 
ish has been to give the reaJer a trustworthy version oj those stirring 
cidents which mark the Reformation period, without reliftqutshing his 
rmer claim to characterise peculiar systems, persons, and events according 
the shades and colours they assume, tvhen contemplated from an English 
dnt of view, and by a ?nember of the Church of England, 
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Maclear.^-Works by the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, B.D., B«i 
Master of King^s College School, and Pzeacher at the Tn^ 

Church. 

A CLASS BOOK OF OLD TESTABCENT HISTORY. F<mA 

Edition, with Four Maps. i8ma doth. 4r. 6ii, 

This volume forms a Class-book of Old TeOameni HiHory pwm df 
earliest times U those of Etra and Nehemiak, In lis prepttraHom Hi 
most recent authorities ham hetH consttUed^ and wJurever U has a^^pmrd 
useful. Notes have hem subfoimd iUustratkfe of the Text, ami, fortkisA. 
of more advanced students, references added to larger works. The Met 
has been so arranged as to form a concise dictionary of tke jkrsmu'md 
places mentioned in the course of tke narrative; while tke me^ wkidi hem 
keen prepared witk considerable care at Stanford's Ge^re^ieai EsUtUid^ 
ment, will, it is koped, materially add to tke value and us^iUneurfAt 
Book» 

A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, indo&g 
the Connexion of the Old and New Testament. With Four Maps. 
Third Edition. i8mo. doth. 5j. 6d, 

A sequel to the authon^s Class^ook of Old Testament History, contUiumg 
the narrative from the point at which it there ends, and carrying it on to 
the close of St. Pouts second imprisonment at Rome. In its preparaUm, 
as in that of the former volume, the most recent and trustworthy authorities 
have been consulted, notes subjoined, and references to larger works added* 
It is thus hoped thai it may prove at once an useful class-book and < 
convenient companion to the study of the Greek Testament^ 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, for 
National and Elementary Schools. With Map. i8mo. doth. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, for 
National and Elementary Schools. With Map. i8mo. doth. 

TTiese works have been carefully abridged from the author's larger 
manuals. 
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^aclear (Rev. G. F.) — continued, 

LASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Second Edition. i8mo. cloth, is. 6d. 

This may be regarded as a sequel to the Class-books of Old and New 
'estament History. Like them, it is fiirnished with notes and references 

larger works, and it is hoped that it may be found, especially in the 
'gher forms of our Public Schools, to supply a suitable manned oj 
tstruction in the chief doctrines of the English Churchy and a useful 
dp in the preparation of Candidates for Confirmation. 

. FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs, for Junior 
Classes and Schools. i8mo. 6d. 

HE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION. A Sequel to the Class 
Book of the Catechism. For the use of Candidates for Confirma- 
tion. With Prayers and Collects. i8mo. 3^^. 

>rOCter. — a HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. By Francis Procter, 
M.A. Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. 
I or. 6d. 

In the course of the last twenty years the whole question of Liturgical 
*towledge has been reopened with great learning and accurate research, 
*td it is mainly with the view of epitomizing extensive publications, and 
rrecting the errors and misconceptions which had obtained currency, 
at the present volume has been put together, 

Procter and Maclear.— an ELEMENTARY INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Third Edition, re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation 
of the Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the Rev, 
F. Procter and the Rev. G. F. Maclear. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 
25, 6d, 
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Procter and Maclear — continued. |! 

As in the other Class-books of the series^ notes have also been stdfjoMy 
and references given to larger worksy and it is hoped that the volume wSH 
be found adapted for use in the higher forms oj our Public Schools, audi 
suitable manual for those preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge locd 
examinations. This new Edition has been considerably alteralj and 
several important additions have been made. Besides a re-arrangemoA 
of the work generally, the Historical Portion has been suppletnented by OM 
Explanation of the Morning and Evening Prayer and of the Litany. 

PSALMS OF DAVID CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
BY FOUR FRIENDS. An Amended Version, with Historical 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Crown 8vo. lar. dd. 

To restore the Psalter as far as possible to the order in which the Psalm 
7vere written, — to give the division of each Psalm into strophes, of each 
strophe into the lines which composed it, — to amend the errors of translation, 
is the object of the present Edition. Professor EwalcPs works, especiallj 
that on the Psalms, have been extensively consulted. 

This book has been used with satisfaction by masters for private work in 
higher classes in schools. 

Ramsay.— THE CATECHISER'S manual; or, the Church 
Catechism illustrated and explained, for the use of Clergymen, 
Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. ARTHUR RamsaY, 
M.A. Second Edition. i8mo. \s. 6d. 

A clear explanation of the Catechism, by way of question and answer. 

Simpson.— AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By William Simpson, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

A compendious summary of Church History. 
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Swainson.— A handbook to butler'S analogy. By 

C. a. Swainson, D.D., Nomsian Professor of Divinity a 

Cambridge. Crown 8vo. is, (>d. 
This manual is designed to serve as a handbook or road-book to the 
Student in reading the Analogy^ to give the Student a sketch or outline map 
wf^he country on which he is entering, and to point out to him matters of 
inUrest as he passes along. 

WestCOtt.— A GENERAL SURVEV OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING 
THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. By Brooke Foss West- 
COTT, B.D., Canon of Peterborough. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. loj. 6d. 
The Author has endeavoured to connect the history of the New Testament 
^Canon with the growth and consolidation of the Church, and to point out 
4he relation existing between the amount of evidence for the authenticity oj 
lUs component parts, and the whole mass of Christian literature. Such a 
wtethod of inquiry will convey both the truest notion of the connexion of the 
^vritten Word with the living Body of Christ, and the surest conviction of 
its dvvtne authority. 

Of this work the Saturday Review writes : " Theological students, and 
not they only, but the general public, owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr, Westcottfor bringing this subject fairly before them in this candid ana 

comprehensive essay As a theological work it is at once perfectly fair 

and impartial, and imbued with a thoroughly rdigious spirit; and as a 
manual it exhibits, in a lucid form and in a narrow compass, the results 
ef extensive research and accurate thought. We cordially recofnmend it." 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By Brooke Foss Westcott, B. D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
icxr. 6d. 
T^is book is intended to be an Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
The author has made it a point carefully to study the researches of the great 
writers, and consciously to neglect none. There is an elaborate discussion 
appended ** On the Primitive Doctrine of Inspiration.^^ 

D 
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Westcott (Canon) — continued, 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENG 
BIBLE. By Brooke Foss Westcott, B.D. Crown 8vo. i 

" The first trustworthy account we have had of that unique am 
veilous monument of the piety of our ancestors^ — Daily News. 



THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular Account 
Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Ct 
Churches. Second Edition. By Brooke Foss Westcott 
iSmo. cloth, 4^. dd. 

The present book is ah attempt to answer a request^ which has beet 
from time to time, to place in a simple form^ for the use of general r 
the substance of the author's ^^Historyofthe Canon of the New Testa 
An elaborate and comprehensive Introduction is followed by chapi 
the Bible of the Apostolic Age; on the Growth of the New Testame? 
Apostolic Fathers ; the Age of the Apologists : the First Christian 
the Bible Proscribed and Restored ; the Age of Jerome and Augt 
the Bible of the Middle Ages in the West and in the East, and 
Sixteenth Century, Two appendices on the History of the Old Tes 
Canon before the Christian Era, and on the Contents of the most t 
MSS. of the Christian Bible, complete the volume. 



THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. Thoughts 
Relation to Reason and History. By Brooke Foss West 
B.D. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4r. dd. 

This Essay is an endeavour to consider some of the elementary 
of Christianity as a miraculous Revelation from the side of Histo 
Reason. If the arguments wkiah are here adduced are valid, they • 
far to prove that the Resurrection^'wHii^all that it includes, is tJu 
the history of man ^ aftd the complement of reason. 
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Vilson.— AN ENGLISH, HEBREW, AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON AND CONCORDANCE, to the more Correct 
Understanding of the English translation of the Old Testament, 
by reference to the Original Hebrew. By William Wilson, 
D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, carefully Revised. 4to. cloth. 25J. 

The aim of this work is, that it should be usefiil to clergymen and all 
*rsons engaged in the study of the Bible^ even when they do not possess a 
lowledge of Hebrew ; while able Hebrew scholars have borne testimony tp 
'^ help that they themselves have found in it. 

Vright, W. Aldis (Co-Editor of the" Cambridge Shakespeare"). 
—THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK, A Glossary of Old English 
Bible Words. By J. JEastwood, M. A., of St John's College, and 
W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. i8mo. 
5^. 6d. 

It is the object of this Glossary to explain and illiistrafe <fll such words, 
Erases, and constructions, in the Authorized Version of the Old and Neiv 
'estamenis and the Apocrypha, and in the Book of Common Prayer, as 
re either obsolete or archaic. Full explanations are supplied, and these 
lustrated by numerous citations from the elder writers. An index of 
litions quoted is appended. Apart from its immediate subject, this work 
rues to illustrate a well-marked period in the history of the English 
nguage. It is thus of distinct philological value. 
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BOOKS ON EDUCATIO^ 



Arnold.— A FRENCH ETON; OR, MIDDLE C 
EDUCATION AND THE STATE. By Matthew Ab 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2j. da, 

* * A very interesting dissertation on the system of secondary inst 
in France, and on the advisability of copying the system in Engla 
Saturday Review. • 

SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES ON THE CONTII* 
8vo. icxf. 6flf. 

The Author was in 1865 charged by the Schools Inquiry Commi 
with the task of investigating the system of education for the mid, 
upper classes in France, Italy, Gerfnany, and Switzerland, hi 
charge of this task he was on the contine/it nearly seven mont). 
during that time he visited the four countries named, a7id made a 
study of the matters to which the Commissioners had directed his at 
The present volume contains th^ report which he made to them. Ii 
adatted to the use of the ^ene^-al reader. 

ESSAYS ON A LIBERAL EDUCATION. Edited by th< 
F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant Master at I^ 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Hon. Fe 
King's College, London. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, i 

Contents : — History 0/ Classical Education, by Charles S. . 
M.A. ; Theory of Classical Education, by Henry Sed^^uick, 
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Liberal Education in Universities^ by John Seeley^ M.A. ; Teaching by 
means of Grammar, by E. E. Bowen, M.A. ; Greek and Latin Verse- 
Composition, by the Rev. F. W. Farrar ; Natural Science in Schools, by 
y, M. Wilson, M.A,, F.G.S.; The Teaching of English, by J. W. Hales, 
M.A. ; Education of the Reasoning Faculties, by W. yohnson, M.A. ; 
The present Social Results of Classical Education, by Lord Houghton. 

The Authors have sought to hasten the expansion and improvement of 
liberal education by showing in what light some of the most interesting 
questions of Educational Reform are viewed by men who have had 
opportunities for forming a judgment respecting them, and several of 
whom have been for some time engaged in the work of education at our 
Universities and Schools. 



Farrar.— ON SOME defects in public school 

EDUCATION. A Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution. 
With Notes and Appendices. Crown 8vo. \s. 



Jex-Blake.— A visit to some American schools 

AND colleges. By Sophia Jex-Blake. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
df. 

" In the following pages I liave endeavoured to give a simple andaccurctte 
account of what I saw during a series of visits to some of the Schools and 
Colleges in the United States. . . . I wish simply to give other teachers an 
opportunUy of seeing through my eyes what they cannot perhaps see for 
themselves, and to this end I have recorded ju^t such particulars as I should 
myself care to know'' — Author's Preface. 

** Miss Blake gives a living picture of the Schools and Colleges them' 
selves in which that alucation is carried on.^* — Pall Mall Gazette. 



Thring. — EDUCATION AND SCHOOL. By the Rev. Edward 
Thring, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham. Second Edition. 
Cr»wn 8vo. cloth. Ss. 6d. 
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Youmans. — ^modern culture : its True Aims andReqnixe- 
ments. A Series of Addresses and Argnments on the Claims of 
Scientific Education. Edited by Edward L. YouiiANS, M.D. 
Crown 8vo. &r. 6(L 

Contents : — Professor T^ndaU on the Study of Physics ; Dr, DoMba^ 
on the Study oj Chemistry; Professor Henjrey on the Study of Botamy; 
Professor Huxley on the Study of Zoology; Dr. J. Paget on the Study tf 
Physiology; Dr, Whewdl on the Educational History of Science; Dr. 
Faraday on the Education of the Judgment; Dr. Hodgson on the Study 
oj Economic Science; Mr. Herbert Spencer on PoUHcal Education; 
Professor Masson on CoU^ Education and Self Education; Dr. Youmom 
on the Scientific Study of Hnman Nature, An Appendix contains extruti 
from distinguished authors, and from the Scientific Evidence given b^m 
the Public Schools Commission. 
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